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TOMORROW'S SALES T0 MINING 





A total of 10 years and millions of dollars 


will be expended to develop one mine. Over that time 


thousands of items of machinery, equipment and supplies 


will be specified and purchased. 





9%? 


‘ 


$1,500,000 for churn drilling alone, to map 
425 million ton deposit. (Additional deposits 
to be explored.) 


Two-mile access road, 

two steel water tanks, 50,000 gallon capacity. 
4,000 ft. pipe line. 

Two dormitories and 20 houses 

for the 60 workmen on preliminary work. 
$3,500,000 for shaft sinking, cross cutting, 
3,000 KW power plant and housing. 


Mill to be constructed. 

New mining community to be built, with complete 
facilities for 6,000 persons. 

Commercial production with 1200 employees in 

a modern mine mechanized to the fullest extent. 


Smelter and railroad spur to be considered. 


Here is an actual case history of the development schedule for one large western mine. 
It covers a long period of time and requires continuous purchasing 

to keep pace with progress. That’s why it pays to advertise regularly every one 

of your products for which there is a market in mining. 


Engineering and Mining Journal 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Pumps, Compressors & Pumpip 
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'NSTITUTIO * Dom » 
1801 NS MAGAZING Te NSINEERING CATALOG TIONS 
PRAIRIE AVENUE TUTIONS CATALOG ee 
"cTrory 


Cc 
"“HICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 
1801 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Ill. 


Please send me, free, a copy of your booklet entitled “Plumbing 
& Heating Market Possibilities by States.” 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
SALES QUOTA BOOKLET. 


Determine your 1948 sales quotas this simple, 


dependable way. Get your copy of this free booklet. Company Name 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is making it available Individual 

to all manufacturers of Domestic Engineering products aoe 

and if rti y avencie Address 

ind to their advertising agencies. City Jone nga 
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| 
| 
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DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS rears a) 
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HAVE YOU CHECKED YOUR 


SALESMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 
PLAN 


RECENTLY? 


Four out of every ten companies 
have changed their method of 
compensating salesmen during the 
past three years. In a survey of 
300 companies Dartnell finds that 
while salesmen's earnings are down 
slightly, expense allowances are 
way up and starting salaries for 
“beginning” salesmen are at an 


all-time high. 


The latest complete facts and 
figures on salesmen's compensa- 
tion are to be found in Dartnell 
Report No. 566 “Compensating 
the Sales Force", which is now 
available. A feature of this report 
is a number of exhibits of expense 
account forms, record forms and 
other materials used in setting up 
a compensation plan for sales 


personnel. The contents include: 


@ Charts showing salesmen's 
earnings in 300 companies 


@ Latest data on salesmen's ex- 
pense allowances 


@ Starting salaries now being 
paid “beginner™ salesmen 


@ Copies of expense report 
forms for salesmen 


@ Detailed study of sales com- 
pensation plans in use 


@ Low, average, and high sala- 
ries now being paid sales 
executives 


Report 566 — “Compensating 
the Sales Force" comes in a 
loose-leaf leatherette binder, 
82 x 11 inches. 


A limited number of $7 50 


copies available at each 


"4664 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 
8 
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To Tue Eprror: The cartoons in the 
attached Allen Mfg. Co. advertisement 
(May, 1948 Mill & Factory) and SKF 
insertion (September, 1948 Mill & 


Factory) weren't done by the same 


artist, but who would guess it?- 
Jesse J. Haicur, Wilson, Haight & 
Welch. Hartford, Conn. 


Ad Manager Finds 15% 
Reasonable Service Fee 
To Tue Eprror: | have noted with 
interest the letters to the editor on the 
15% agency commission and your 
final paragraph in comment on these 
letters on page 14 of the September 
issue. Yes, there is an articulate 
champion of the agency commission. 
As an ex-agency man, | can assure 
you that the specialist’s training re- 
ceived in an agency is insufliciently 
understood and appreciated in the 
average manufacturing firm. The 
manufacturer seems to think that it 
is capable of doing its own advertis- 
ing better than any agency. In spite 
of this view, it is rather easy on going 
through magazines to pick out the 
firms that do their own layout and 
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copy, and those which are handled 
by agencies. Unless the manufa 
turers advertising department is 
agency-trained, it is very questionable 
whether it can do as effective a job 
as the agency. It is also questionable 
whether it can select the best media 
without agency assistance. 

How many manufacturers could re- 
tain suitable artists and layout men 
on their regular payrolls? Yet it is 
very difficult to make the board of 
directors of a manufacturing organi 
zation realize that to get the best re 
sults, they should pay additional 
moneys out of the firm’s profits, there 
by increasing their advertising bud 
get, in order to obtain agency assist 
ance and experience. 

If Mr. Jackson of the Mueller Co. 
really feels that his advertising wa- 
better when his department did th: 
work itself than it is now unde: 
agency preparation, he had better ge 
a new agency. Such a statement is 
certainly a reflection on the agenc’ 
rather than the value of the 15° cut 
back of the magazines. 

It seems to me that the 15° con 

(Continued on page 12) 
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- IT’S OUR 20'* ANNUAL DIRECTORY NUMBER 
Every January issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN is our Annual Directory Number. For 
e nineteen years the ARTISAN has served its field in this way—we do it again in 1949. 
’ The Directory Section is used throughout the year by dealers, contractors, wholesalers, 
manufacturers. It is the most complete, accurate and up-to-date Buying Guide avail- 
able to the warm air-sheet metal field. 


The January ARTISAN will list every required product (alphabetically arranged); tell who makes 
these products; give trade names. All advertisers, as they appear in the Directory Section, will be prom- 
inently identified, indicating that detailed information on their products is presented elsewhere within the 


January book. The entire section printed on colored stock. 


WD 
7 IT’S THE AIR CONDITIONING SHOW NUMBER 


The January ARTISAN will also preview the 9th International Heating, Ventilating 
and Air Conditioning Exposition, Chicago, January 24 to 28. This is “the greatest 


’ show on earth” in the residential air-conditioning, warm air-sheet metal field. The 


ARTISAN will cover it completely . . . for those who attend, a “Where to Go” and 
"What to See” guide — for those who can’t go, the highlights of the show in print. 
Subscribers will get their January ARTISAN in advance of the show opening. 


RD 
Ss OUTSTANDING REGULAR EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Nor will regular features be slighted in the January ARTISAN. The Directory 


. Section and Show Preview are purely PLUS values. This January issue, like all other 


ARTISANS, will carry a wealth of timely articles, important news. In fact, all told, 
it promises to be the greatest ARTISAN ever published — commanding immediate 
cover-to-cover attention; doing a selling job for its advertisers every working day 
for twelve months next year. 

It will pay you to use liberal space — catalog your entire line. For best available position, we suggest 


you make space commitment now. 








KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


Also Publishers of Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning for Industrial Field 








ABC and ABP 


érAZ_ in number of exclusive accounts 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 8] 


mission is a reasonable charge to be 

paid by the publication to insure a 
| better understanding and handling of 
_ its problems and finances, more at- 
| tractive and economical preparation, 
| better training for professional ad- 
vertising men, and a better go-between 
between the publication and the man- 
ufacturer or advertiser. 

Elimination of this commission 
would undoubtedly result in the clos- 
ing of the doors of a number of able 
and competent agencies, and the home 
production of a really horrible set of 
advertisements by the manufacturer 
himself.—WaLrter L. SHepparp, Jr., 
advertising manager, Atlas Mineral 
Products Co. of Penna., Mertztown, 








Penna. meri 
| Rees he re 
| Believes Agency’s Service ny ot 
| Unavailable Elsewhere ou Te 
| r , 7 
_ To Tue Eprror: You ask, “Isn’t there our a 
| an articulate champion of 15% among rodu 
| IM’s 1,402 agency subscribers?” 

I would like to ask, “Isn’t there an You'll 
articulate champion of 15% among | 
ee al “2 coldly 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S advertising 

manager subscribers?” pe 

There has been so much said, and tive et 
on the whole so well said, regarding 

the problem of agency commission on In a 3 

advertising, that it would seem there mana: 


aie. site egg ay hee © of 
are your Salesmen stymied are many points in favor of 15% Late 
agency commission. The main prob- ; 
K, os tions 
lem is for the advertising manager to 


by *nese Sales Hazards? make the hest use of hie advertising no mi 





agency services and thereby get the per ce 
full value out of the 15%. writte 
Filing your catalog in Sweet's gives your prospective buyer ; en or that = = ” . somet 
ts : : : , g the |. smooths e > . 
the information he wants, when he wants it . . . when he’s " _ hk vibrates os o the pinnae edito: 
:; and enables an advertising manage 
ready to buy. As a result your salesmen and the prospective : ables an a rising manager Mach 


to obtain a great deal of service, ad- 


*r get down to business faster, with less time wasted F : ns 
buyer get de vice and counsel on his advertising. 


aki scessary calls . . . your cost per sale is less. , ‘ : | 
Saag eee , which is very helpful to him. Ad- The | 
Have the Sweet's representative show you how to narrow vertising agencies have outstanding Amer 


the gap between you and the buyer . . . make every people in their organizations whose who 
salesman’s call count more. advice-counsel should be of advan- 
| tage to an advertiser. It should be 

especially of value to a small adver- 
| tiser who could not afford to have 


“~| a. | anything like the same type of experi- 
WN /( o) 0), (QO \ C enced counsel from the standpoint of 
te copy, layout and publications in his 
— 
\") ae? ‘. / 


own organization. 
CATALOG S€ereviceé 






Actually, taking everything into 
consideration, isn’t it more economical 
for the average company to handle 

_ publication advertising through an 
| agency than it would be to handle all 
of the details within its own organiza- 
tion ?—Forest J. NELSON, advertising 
| manager, Macwhyte Company, Ken- 


osha, Wis. 
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Puts your Catalog into the Buyer's Hands 
when he's ready to Buy 






119 W. 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





merican Machinist not only gives your advertising 
he readership of more metalworking men than read 
ny other metalworking magazine . . . but it also gives 
you readers who are keenly alert to the opportunities 
our advertising offers them to reduce costs and speed 





roduction. 


You'll find the reason why on the opposite page... a 
coldly statistical summary of a year’s editorial achieve- 
ment by Metalworking’s most powerful and informa- 
tive editorial force. 


In a year, every interest of metalworking production 
management gets attention in these pages. There is no 
material reprinted from other sources, no condensa- 
tions of information available elsewhere, no padding, 
no material of questionable usefulness. Well over fifty 
per cent of last year’s editorial pages were created and 
written by our editorial staff. And 687 authors, with 
something new and constructive to say, joined with our 
editors to give their advice and experience to American 
Machinist readers. 


The result? When your advertising seeks buyers in 
American Machinist, it finds them: over 28,000 men 
who are paid subscribers, thousands of others who read 





“American 








fachinist tt 


SiS A GOOD PLACE TO DO BUSINESS WITH AMERICA’S BIGGEST INDUSTRY@ 


In the pages of Metalworking’s most powerful editorial 









force, your advertising speaks to men who want fo buy 


subscribers’ copies. Intelligent, concentrated on the 
management levels which have top buying power, 
keenly alert to their need for steady improvement in 
production processes and product quality, they offer 
you the most responsive and profitable metalworking 
audience with which you can do business. 


DO YOU LIKE TO BUY ADVERTISING ON THE 
BASIS OF FACTS? Then get in touch soon with your 
American Machinist representative. He has all the 
facts on why advertisers like you have made American 
Machinist the metalworking publication that carries 
industry’s largest advertising investment. 


And keep the data sheet on the opposite page. In addi- 
tion to giving you market and media facts concerning 
America’s biggest industry, these sheets offer you a 
convenient place to assemble useful data on the pub- 
lications which serve Metalworking. If you would like 
copies of other data sheets in this series, let us know. 


*Of American Machinist’s 28,702 paid subscriptions, 23,697 
go to companies, corporate officials and general managers, 
department managers and engineers. ABC, June 30, 1948. 





The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 18 
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**, ; | @ contribution to clear thinking in 


industrial advertising . . .”’ 





Pn attics a 
Readership Studies 
Puzzling You? 


Are you puzzled by such ques- 
tions as... 

.Do Readership Studies really 
prove readership? 

. How can two, or three, maga- 
zines in the same field all 
claim ‘“‘top readership'’? 
each showing a different study 
to prove its claim? 

.How can such claims be 

checked? 

. Are Readership Studies de- 
pendable guides in selecting 
industrial advertising media? 


These questions and many others 
are answered in the new report, 
‘We made a reader survey .. .” 
You may disagree violently 

but you won't stop reading .. . for 
here is an entirely new slant on 
the whole question . one that 
will surprise, perhaps amaze, you. 


Non-competitive . . . no publica- 
tions named... 

This is a purely factual report on 
‘‘orthodox'’ readership study 
methods and techniques. 

58 pages of facts, figures, princi- 
ples supported with photo- 
static evidence. 

Just made available to industrial 
advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies . . . without charge, of course. 
Here's a real contribution to clear 
thinking in industrial advertising. 


Just ask for “my copy of ‘We 
made a reader survey...’ "' You're 
welcome. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
735 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


New York Cleveland Detroit Dallas 
Rochester Portland San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
Seattie 





















Expect Steel Production 


To Maintain Record Pace 


There is no sign that steel business 
is falling off. Nor is there any sign 
that steel will be any easier to get in 
months to come. This outlook applies 
even though output this year will hit 
88 million tons of steel ingots and total 
finished steel production will go over 
64 million all-time 
record. 

The reason why finished steel will 
reach a new high while ingot out- 
put will be slightly lower than 1944 
is because more of the ingot is find- 
ing its way into the finished steel 
product. And the reason why this is 
so is because auto makers and other 
users of steel have been buying ingots 
from all over the country and having 
them rolled into finished steel prod- 
ucts. This makes for a greater conver- 
sion of the ingots made. 

The short term view of steel de- 
mand is good. There will be little or 
no change in overall requirements. 
There may be some falling off in a 
few lines. This dent, if it occurs, will 
immediately be filled by wants of 
others. As long as there is a gray 
market in steel (and it is strong now) 
there is no chance of all people being 
satisfied with the amount of 
they get. 

Tightest products at present are 
sheets, strip, plates, and pipe. The long 
term demand for these items is strong. 
It is doubtful if steel will be much 
easier to get by next June—this de- 
spite the regular crop of predictions 
that we are in for a depression, a re- 
cession or a drop in prices. The back- 
log of demand 
wrapped up in plans for municipal 
roads, water works, bridges, schools 


tons—a new 


steel 


construction — steel 


and hospitals is tremendous. 

As to the f.o.b. mill change in the 
pricing of steel, its effects will not 
be felt until demand is less than sup- 
ply . At present steel users will pay any 
price or freight to get what they want. 
There can be no test of the f.o.b. mill 
pricing trend without freight equaliza- 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 


tion or absorption as long as present 
markets continue. 

In the years to come it may be that 
1) the f.o.b. mill system with pricing 
at the mill will stay 2) some legal 
means will be found to equalize or ab- 
sorb freight in order to compete in 
distant markets 3) steel firms will cut 
costs so that they can afford to absorb 
some of the high level freight rates, 
but 4) the industry will not go com- 
pletely back to the basing point sys- 
tem. 

Interest by steel consumers points 
the way for some moving by indus- 
trial plants closer to steel sources. 
Where the firms are not too far away 
there will be little interest in this 
movement. But where the manufac- 
turing plant is isolated from any or 
all steel centers there is bound to be 
a serious consideration for a new lo- 
cation. Trends, so far, are not es- 
tablished one way or the other. 

There are hopes that, before de- 
mand for steel falls off and supplies 
get more plentiful, Congress will take 
action on the basing point question. 
But there is no real reason for ex- 
pecting that they will do anything 
soon. It is more wishful thinking than 
anything else. The pressure must 
come from steel users—not steel pro- 
ducers. Competition, when times be- 
come tough, will help to foster de- 
mand for quick action on freight ab- 
sorption laws. But it may be a slow 
process in view of the Supreme Court 
decision in the cement case. 

It is unlikely that steel output and 
man-hours will fall off next year. It 
is a sure thing that more steel will be 
made next year than is to be made this 
vear. This bars strikes. But there is 
little chance of steel labor trouble. If 
there is any trouble at all it will be at 
the coal mines. More than 1.6 million 
tons of steel were lost this year be- 
cause of the coal strike. No steel will 
be lost next year as a result of steel 
labor difficulties. because the wage 
demands may be light in view of the 
certainty that social security bene- 
fits will be the biggest union demand 

Because of production techniques 

(Continued on page 22) 
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read and study. Edited exclusively for the product- 
design engineers who design every new industrial 
product...select and specify the parts, materials, 
sub-assemblies, and finishes from which they will 
be built... Propuct ENGINEERING offers your adver- 
tising readership by an audience of unmatched 
buying power. 


Over 17,000 product-design engineers subscribe 
to this only paid-subscription magazine in the 
product-design field. And as the only design-engi- 
neering magazine that product-design engineers 
pay to read, Propuct ENGINEERING is the only maga- 
zine which can give your advertising the interest 
and attention of men who define their job function 
as the creation of new products. 


Sell also, if you wish, to the REPLACEMENT 


MARKET, of which this shovel is a good example. This, among many others, is the reason why adver- 
In service since 1939, its parts wear out sometimes, tisers place more advertising, invest more adver- 
and every now and then it needs a new coat of paint. tising dollars, in Propuct ENGINEERING than in any 


other magazine in its field. Your advertising 
belongs here, too, and your nearest PRODUCT 
Make sure that Product Engineering heads your advertising list. ENGINEERING representative has all the exciting 
This is the magazine, above all others, that the facts on this basic advertising medium of the 


ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET’s basic buyers ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET. 
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Expanding I. E.’s 42-year 
coverage of the science of 
lighting and design and de- 
velopment of lighting 
equipment, the new editor- 
ial programwillalsoinclude 
articles covering the latest 
in lighting applications and 
the solution of practical 
lighting problems, as well 
as significant news of, by, 
and for the lighting 


industry. 


NEW ADVERTISING 
POLICY... 






For the first time in I. E.'s pub- 
lishing history advertisers have 
been invited to take full advan- 
tage of its penetration of the 
vast lighting market . . . to tell 
their selling story to the men 
who specify and buy lighting 
equipment, materials and com- 
ponent parts. 


NEW ADVANTAGES 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


COVERAGE—I. E.'s readers look to 
its pages for authoritative informa- 
tion of lighting developments. 
READER INTEREST—I. E. readers 
study its pages; they bind copies to- 
gether for permanent lighting refer- 
ence . .. a plus “repeat” value for 
advertisers. 
MARKET SCOPE—I.E. serves ail 
segments of the lighting industry— 
from the manufacturer to those who 
specify, install, buy and sell lighting 
equipment and materials. 
DOLLAR VALUE—1. E.'s highly spe- 
cialized readership guarantees full 
value for advertising expenditures 
. no waste . . . no fringe interests. 





Yes, your advertisement in the new 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING is your 
admission ticket to the choice circle of 
suppliers who are buying seats on the 
aisle in the 2 billion dollar—and growing— 
market provided by lighting of all types. 
What makes this market? Technical 
progress fostered by U. S. industry's 
great and near-great names has built 
the science of lighting beyond the role of 
secondary industry. Today and tomorrow 
—new research, new technological 
advances will carry it even further. 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING , authorita- 
tive journal of the lighting field for over 
40 years, sets the stage for your 
participation in this market with the 
January 1949 issue. New format... new 
and greater editorial scope . . . new 
opportunities for advertisers to display 
their products. 


7000 CIRCULATION BEAMED TO 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 
BUYING POWER, 


Accessory equipment and materials manufacturers 210 
Architects, consulting engineers and interior decorators... 420 
City, state, federal gov't engineers 280 
Contractors, contractor-dealers 770 
Industrial engineers ; 210 
Lamp manufacturers . . 350 
Lighting equipment manufacturers 1260 
Physicions, professors, students 280 
Power and light companies 1540 
Wholesalers, jobbers, retailers ie 1260 
Miscellaneous 420 


Closing date for January issue, 
December 1, Write for details. 





51 MADISON AVENUE 





ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING 


° NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


The Journal of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
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Trends 


[CONTINUED FROM PacE 18] 


better coal, oxygen and other short 
cuts to more output—steel made next 
year may total more than 92 million 
tons. This would be an all-time high. 
But there is no reason why it can't 
be done—except possibly a severe 
scrap shortage. The long term look for 
scrap is bad. But with German scrap 
expected, and with relatively good 
winter weather, it is more than a 50- 
50 chance that next year steel people 
will break all records on everything 
they do. Tom C. CAMPBELL, news- 
markets editor, The Iron Age. 


Post War Mechanization 
Creates Farm Tool Boom 


Kansas City—During the three 
post-war years, the farm equipment in- 
dustry’s annual production of farm 
tractors and other equipment has been 
one new record after another. 

The number of tractors manufac- 
tured in 1947 was more than 50% 
greater than in 1946, and 1948 pro- 
duction with 356,550 for the first 
eight months will exceed 500,000 for 
the first time in the industry’s his- 
tory. Production schedules for 1949 
will be even higher, the material situa- 
tion permitting. 

Yet the industry is continuously out 
of merchandise, out of tractors, com- 
bines, corn pickers, pick-up balers, 
forage harvesters and numerous other 
tractor-operated machines. Dealers 
still have unsatisfied prospect lists, 
while gray market operators are get- 
ting $1000 premiums for those ma- 
chines that they can finagle from du- 
bious sources. 

This all ads up to the fact that agri- 
culture is mechanizing on a scale far 
exceeding the most optimistic find- 
ings of the industry’s researchers. 
When the war started American farm- 
ers were using about 11% million trac- 
tors. Today they have more than 3 
million (3,114,596 to be exact), which 
wasnt in the industry’s planning a 
few years back. Matter of fact a trac- 
tor population of over 3 million wasn’t 
expected before 1952. Now it seems 
likely that 4 million will be on the na- 
tion’s farms by that year. 

The surprising mechanical revolu- 
tion in agriculture apparently is 
backed by sound economics. Farmers 
can't compete with industry for man- 
ual labor, but they can do more work 
per man with power and produce at 
lower cost per unit of output. More- 

(Continued on Page 175) 
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YOUR PROSPECTS LIKE REGIONALS 


A.C.P. readers “‘go”’ for their regional. The news is local—there’s 
valuable bid facts—and they like to know WHERE THEY CAN 
BUY YOUR PRODUCT. 


YOUR DEALERS LIKE REGIONALS 


Ask your Dealer about his regional—he’s probably using it to 
sell his own company. You can tie in your product with his 


name—and that’s good merchandising. 





Vid-West 
ontéactor 


YOU’LL LIKE THE RESULTS 


The market is there . . . and it’s big! You'll reach the men who 
spend millions for construction materials and equipment. 
A.C.P. regionals can match markets, seasons—and budgets! 


When you tell your prospects ‘‘where to buy’”’ 


you open the door to sales! A.C.P. regional 


magazines blanket your construction market 

and you can identify your dealers in every 
advertisement. A.C.P. regionals cover specific 
areas. You know your market and you list 
your dealers for that region. Prospects like to 
know ‘‘where to buy’”’ dealers like to be 
identified. There are 12 publications in the 
A.C.P. group with some 60,000 combined 
circulation. You can use one — or all and 


list your dealers every time. 


Write to G. L. Anderson, Secretary Associated 


Associated Construction Publications scrresice Pebicsors 7022 Lumber Exchonse 
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ONE BOOK 
COVERAGE of ait 


Aviation Ground Facilities 
Civil and Military 





AVIATION MAINTENANCE & OPERA- 
TIONS covers the key personnel of the 
world’s airlines, airports and aircraft 
service operations. It reaches the 
maintenance and procurement officers 
of the U. S. Air Forces who RIGHT 
NOW are seeking sources of supply 
for their expanding operations. ) 


a 


OVER $3 BILLION WILL BE SPENT 





in the first year of rebuilding our air 
forces. A large proportion of this sum 
will be expended immediately in 
developing maintenance facilities to 
keep the 70 Air Groups flying. 
Additional sums will be spent each 
year for servicing, overhaul, repairs 


and replacement parts. 


You can get your product drawn 
into the specifications of the zooming 
aviation market if you begin cultivat- 
ing it today. You're part of the 


blueprint when you're in A. M. & O. 


Guidebook of the 
Aviation Industry 
On-The-Ground 


ane aviation aeavice macariat 





205 E. 42nd St. New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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Giving Your Advertising 
The Unusual Viewpoint 

Help! Help! I am having diffi- 

culty with my boss on advertising 
themes, headlines and copy. Our 
product consists of drab, ordinary 
equipment and material that is not 
particularly interesting or exciting. 
So, in order to make people stop, 
look and listen, I occasionally try 
to take a picture from an unusual 
viewpoint or even bring in an out- 
side illustration when it has atten- 
tion value and I can develop an asso- 
ciation of ideas. For instance, | 
will take just the close-up fraction 
of a worker’s head or feet or hands. 
I will take an appealing baby scene 
because of its supposedly universal 
interest. | will bring in the picture 
of a wild beast or pretty girl, but 
only when | can develop a direct 
association of ideas. Still, | do not 
get very far with the chief who in- 
sists that | keep to our own business 
and try to find something of greater 
interest in it. 

So, | am beginning to get dis- 
couraged and wonder if you have 
any suggestions as to how | may 
pep up our ads and still avoid the 
blue pene il. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Your problem is quite typical. The 
boss is tremendously interested in his 
own line and often wonders why others 
\s a mat- 
ter of fact, a small percentage of 


are not equally interested. 


readers are always greatly interested 
as they approach the time when it is 
necessary to buy your material or equip- 
ment. Then they want a picture and 
tell-all copy so they can quickly get 
complete information. Unfortunately 
however, the group that is at the point 
of buying is small compared to the 
great mass that must be intrigued into 
stopping and rediscovering the fact 
that you make the best blank machines 
for blank and blank purposes. 

The problem here is basically usual- 
ly a question of opinion. You do not 
want far-fetched, unrelated stuff no 
matter how interesting—and no two 
persons will ever agree on what has 
a reasonably good association of ideas 
and what is far-fetched. So, we would 
urge you to begin cautiously. Try to 
be very conservative with your out- 
side material and gradually you will 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


win approval and perhaps increase 
the Starch rating of your ad. 

There are, of course, many good 
advertising professionals who believe 
that you really can find great interest 
and inspiration right within your own 
industry. Certainly you should ex- 
haust every resource before giving up 
this idea, because if you do not have 
to go afield for your material and can 
still get good material, you are un- 
doubtedly safer and may produce bet- 
ter advertisements. 


The Value of Position? 


A matter of very broad interest 
is a particular one over which we 
in the sales and advertising depart- 
ments find disagreement. 

Simply stated, it is: Of how much 
value is “position” in space adver- 
tising? We regularly use six month- 
ly trade magazines and find our- 
selves placed anywhere from the 
seventh to the seventieth page. It 
is my opinion that one’s ad should 
appear in a page toward the front, 
opposite the table of contents, op- 
posite the first story or article, o1 
first at the end of a story or article. 
And that there is repetitive value 
in keeping one’s position seems self- 
evident. 

In any event, may we have the 
benefit of your knowledge of this? 

Director, Sates RESEARCH 


You can get many different answers 
to your question as to value of various 
positions in publication advertising. 
However, over a period of years, we 
believe that the greatest weight of 
evidence favors positions such as the 
inside front cover, first page, page 
opposite reading, first page following 
reading, etc. Of course, to get these 
positions one must wait his turn, and 
it is also usually necessary to maintain 
a regular schedule (which is also de- 
sirable. ) 

There are too many persons who 
question the value of advertising be- 
cause they have never done enough 
of it to make it pay. There is a certain 
minimum for every company or prod. 
uct. If less than that minimum is ex- 
pended, it might be better to save the 
whole expense. 

A book publisher recently reported 
that he had orders with certain publi- 
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The fact that this good man had the streetcar fare to come to town 
does not necessarily make him a red hot prospect for a $150.00 suit. 
Some advertising men think that they can separate the ‘shoppers’ from 
the “buyers” of their product just by advertising it where a ‘fare’ is 
charged for the magazine. 


UNDERSTAND IS 


WHAT THEY DON’T 


that a good medium for their advertis- 


ing does not have to cost the reader 
anything. 

Readers for your sales message in 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP are selected 
on the basis of their ability to buy 


metal-working products not on 


their ability to pay a few dollars for 
a magazine subscription. 

That's just one reason advertisers get 
such profitable results from MODERN 
RESULTS TELL 


. pega Publications, 


MACHINE SHOP. 
THE STORY 


Inc., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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These buyers are superintendents, managers, engineers, and 
other management men in grain and oilseed milling and 
processing plants. Excerpts are from letters showing how they 
use National Miller Publication’ss CONSOLIDATED CATA- 
LOGS. 

Edition No. 7 of THE CONSOLIDATED CATALOGS is now 
in preparation for publication early in 1949. These men—and 
thousands like them—will receive this huge book... and will 
use its more than 560 pages of advertisements and techni- 
cal material to help solve their operational and buying prob- 
lems for the next three years. 

Advertisers in Edition No. 6 (1946) listed more than 1000 items 
used by food mills. If these mills use what you have to sell 
..- plan now to make information about your products avail- 
able to them through CONSOLIDATED CATALOGS, Edition | 
No. 7. Send for informative circulars on the CATALOGS— 
and other “National Miller” publication plans for 1949. 


*The related plants that process grain or oilseeds into a multitude of food prod- Kees 
ucts. Send for new book Advertising and Selling to the Allied-Process Food — 
Milis b .% 

| 


NATIONAL MILLER 
2 OR TR Cey-Vale). baie 


330 South Wells Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Publishers of: 
Woista tm tt) @ Mo lati! THE CONSOLIDATED CATALOGS 
THE FEED TRADE MANUAL 
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cations for a page whenever he could 
get it in the front of the book. He had 
found on an inquiry basis that he 
could get enough inquiries to make 
the ad pay when it was in the front 
of the book, but not when it was in 
the back. 

However, in many industrial pub- 
lications, depending upon the make- 
up, some studies have indicated there 
is almost as much traffic in the back 
of the book as in the front. 

If we were you, we would urge for 
continuity and then try to work up to 
the best possible position. 


Avoid Tall, Thin Ads 

We are a small advertiser and can- 

not afford many full page adver- 

tisements. Consequently I find that 

we have quite a few vertical third 

and half pages. Try as we will, we 

never seem to be satisfied with these 

tall thin advertisements. 

Do you have any general recom- 

mendation that will prove helpful? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Tall, thin ads are much more diffi- 
cult to hold together. than those of 
normal proportion. For this reason, 
we would urge that you avoid them 
whenever possible unless your product, 
service and technique make them 
particularly desirable for you. For in- 
stance, some companies can feature a 
number of different products in a tall 
thin ad without confusion, whereas 
they perhaps would not do as nice a 
job if they used the standard size ad. 


Detecting Wasted Calls 

Our sales manager has just been 
telling me about the high cost of 
our over-all marketing effort and 
has asked what I can do about it. 
He tells me that his cost per call 
is going up and he is looking for 
ideas. 

What can the industrial adver- 
tising department contribute ?— 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The industrial advertising depart- 
ment can first do a little field research 
and find out who the salesmen are 
calling on and how often. Some sales- 
men call on companies whose business 
cannot possibly show a profit. A defi- 
nition of the type of company to be 
called on will help eliminate such 
waste. Some salesmen call two or three 
times and give up. The whole effort 
is lost when perhaps one or two more 
calls would have brought success. 

You can also help by offering to 
send direct mail, advertising literature, 
and similar mailings between calls so 
the men can space out their expensive 
personal calls. 

In this way a more economical 
marketing job will be accomplished. 
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integration of both mechanical and electrical design into an efficient 
unified whole. The whole machine is the designer’s problem and 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING embraces the whole problem—from 
drawing board stage to final assembly. 

Shown on these pages are a typical few of the machines, appli- 
ances and equipment that are developed by readers of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING. 

Study the products. Note the diversity. Think of the designer’s 
needs in terms of your materials or metals, electrical or mechanical 
parts, equipment or finishes. 

Visualize from these products the broad and virile market which 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING can help you cultivate in °49. 

When they read what they need, you have an audience—intentive, 
exacting, ready to specify the products or services they know most 
about. 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY A 
1250 Sixth Avenue * New York 20, N. Y. ae —_—- 


























list of the more 
than 1800 different 
types of products 
made by EM readers 
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30 MAJOR PRODUCT GROUPS 
INCLUDED IN THE BROAD AND 
DIVERSIFIED MARKET OF 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


BAKERY MACHINERY 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
COIN-OPERATED MACHINES 
COMMERCIAL APPLIANCES 


COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY, DRY CLEAN- 
ING AND PRESSING MACHINERY 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SIGNALING EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 
ELECTRO-MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRONIC AND RADIO EQUIPMENT 
FARM EQUIPMENT 

FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 

HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 


INSTRUMENTS AND TEST EQUIPMENT 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
MACHINE TOOLS 

METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 
PACKAGING MACHINERY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 


PLATING EQUIPMENT 

PORTABLE TOOLS 

PRINTING AND BINDING MACHINERY 
PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS 


REFRIGERATION AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


TEXTILE MACHINES 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 














PYROMETER-TYPE CONTROLLERS regulate COLD-ROLLED STRIP STEEL finished in bright nickel and chrome plating adds to the durability 
emperatures in this Plastics Extruder. of these custom matched counter-type Cooking Appliances, made by Hotpoint, Incorporated. 
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CUSTOM BUILT 


EXHIBITS 


and 
CONVENTION 


DISPLAYS 


CENTRALLY 
LOCATED FOR 


NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


TO 
INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITORS 


PROMPT 
PERSONAL 
SERVICE 











Industrial Shows & Exhibits 














Nov. 4-6. National Electronics Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Nov. 4-6. Paint Industries Show, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 8-12. National Hotel Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Nov. 9-12. National Association of Ice 
Industries, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 

Nov. 15-19. International Beverage Ex- 
position, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 19-22. llth Annual RSES Con- 
vention & R. E. M. A. Exhibition, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 29-Dec 4. National Exposition of 
Power & Mechanical Engineering, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 

Permanent International Exhibition of 
Industry & Commerce, Petropolis, Brazil. 


1949 


Jan. 10-12. Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Annual Convention, Minneapolis. 

Jan. 10-14. 3rd National Materials 
Handling Exposition, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

Jan. 10-14. Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

Jan. 24-27. National Automobile Deal- 
ers Equipment Exhibition, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. 

Jan. 24-28. International Heating & 
Ventilating Exposition, Chicago. 

Feb. 7-11. Automotive Accessories 

lanufacturers of America, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. 

Feb. 20-24. National Assn. of Home 
Builders, Stevens and Congress Hotels, 
Chicago. 

Mar. 1-6. Salon De La Machine agri- 
cole, Paris. 

Mar. 7-10. Frozen Foods Industry Ex- 
position, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Mar. 8-10 Midwest Hotel Show, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. 

Mar. 21-25. International Exposition 
of Textile Machinery Equipment & Sup- 
plies, 71st Armory, New York City. 

Mar. 29-April 1. 3rd International 
Lighting Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 11-15. 6th Western Metal Con- 
gress & Exposition, Shrine Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 25-28. Third Southern Machinery 
& Metals Exposition, Atlanta. 

May 2-7. International Textile Indus- 
tries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

May 2-13. British Industries Fair, Lon- 
don, Birmingham. 

May 10-13. American Management 
Assn. Packaging Exposition, Auditori- 
um, Atlantic City. 

June (date not set). American Water 
Works Assn., Chicago. 

June 20-23. National Assn. of Build- 
ing Owners & Mers., Montreal. 
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Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supply 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Week of Oct. 2. 
Assn., Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 4. National Safety Con 
gress Exposition, Chicago. 


Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition, 


Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 
Nov. 14. 6th All-Industry Refrigera 


tion & Air Conditioning, Exposition, 


Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. (date not set). Building & Fa 
tory Maintenance Exposition, 71st Ar- 
mory, New York City. 

Nov. (date not set). Building Exhibi- 
tion, London. 

Nov (date not set). Midwest Engi- 
neering & Power Exposition, Chicago. 


1950 


May 8-12. American Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition, Atlantic City. 

Week of May 22. National Marine Ex- 
position, New York City. 


$18,600,000,000 Spent 
on New Facilities: SEC 

American business will spend ap 
proximately $18,600,000,000 on new 
plants and equipment this year, ex- 
ceeding last year’s expenditure by 
$2.400,000,000 as industry 
meet the record demand for goods, the 
Securities & Exchange Commission has 


races to 


announced. 

Expenditures in the last half of 1948 
will be $9,600,000,000. Expenditures 
in the fourth quarter of $4,700,000,000 
will be $250.000,000 below those of the 
fourth quarter last year, but the fourth 
quarter total is considerably higher 
than earlier estimates, the SEC said. 

The SEC’s survey of planned spend- 
ing by business showed that manufac- 
turers expect to spend more this year 
than they had planned. Spending for 
new plants and equipment in the first 
half of the year totaled $9,000,000,000, 
or $1,900,000,000 more than in the 
comparable period last year. 

Outlays of $4,800,000,000 in the sec 
ond quarter this year were about $100,- 
000,000 higher than formerly expected. 
Planned expenditures for the third 
quarter will be $400,000,000 higher 
than planned. 


Oil and Gas Journal 
Ups Weber, Stormont 

George H. Weber has been appointed 
refining editor of The Oil and Gas 
Journal with headquarters in New York. 
He was formerly in charge of the Jour- 
nal’s Dallas office. This post is being 
taken over by D. H. Stormont formerly 
associate editor with headquarters at 
Tulsa. 


American Transit 
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How to Advertise to Business Men 


1. How To Think 


It's not a science, and it’s not 
particularly an art... so you'll 
be safe to regard advertising as a 
tool—which means you must 
know what it is and what it does, 
learn how to use it, and (like 


any good tool) respect it. 


F WE in the advertising business 

could satisfactorily answer the ad- 
vertisers plea: “Can you guarantee 
results?” with something even faintly 
affirmative, we would all be happier 
and get more business and make more 
money. 

As it happens, the more honest 
among us confess that we can guaran- 
tee nothing, and indeed—such is the 
popular suspicion of that “huckster” 
element which exists within the pro- 
fession—a frank reluctance to fore- 
cast results has become a mark of 
trustworthiness: the canny advertiser 
is readier to have his money spent by 
the advertising man who promises 
nothing than by the one who bubbles 
with assurance. 

Advertising does pay. of course but 
in varying amounts, and no one really 
knows with 100% certitude what hap- 
pens when it pays off big and what 
else happens when it pays off small 
or not at all. The issue is further con- 
fused by the fact that what seems to 
work under one set of conditions 
doesn’t work across the board. We lose 
2 lot of money that way. 

A few professional advertising 
people, flushed with success, have 
made the error of attributing that 
success to certain ingredients, factors. 
techniques or what-have-you which 
just happened to be in evidence at 
the scene of the triumphs, and there- 
upon establish schools, fashions, for- 
mulas, approaches, series of “points”, 





By HOWARD G. SAWYER 


Vice President & Director 
James Thomas Chirura Co. 
Boston & New York 








Here is the most important 
book on industrial advertising 
yet written. It offers you, for 
the first time, a systematic ap- 
proach for planning and pro- 
ducing advertising that pays 
off in sales. 

“How to Advertise to Busi- 
ness Men” was written, on as- 
signment, by an outstanding 
copy writer. It will give you 
check lists to help you project 
your sales story to the greatest 
number of buyers with maxi- 
mum sales effectiveness. 
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patterns, checklists and such-like 
guides for one and all to copy. All 
these “read” very convincingly—es- 
pecially in view of the particular ac- 
complishments carefully selected for 
the record—and the tendency is to be- 
come converted. The chances are that 
this information will prove convincing 
in many cases because procedures 
that work in some cases sometimes 
are better than no procedures at all: 
but it’s all very far from establishing 
a science. 

The fact of the matter is that an ad- 
vertisement which apparently obeys 
all the rules of all the experts will lay 
an egg often enough to invalidate the 
rules: while one that defies all the 
successful precedents and would be 
regarded by the authorities with pro- 
fessional horror, will virtually stam- 
pede the market. 

(Another trouble with the advice of 
the experts is that their pride in what 
they like to call craftsmanship some- 
times obscures the objective; a cam- 
paign that exemplifies the higher 
planes of what the profession likes to 
consider its standards will be help 
up as the idea—particularly if it repre- 
sents the graphic arts at their best 
and most expensive—regardless of 
the possibility of its having earned 
the utter lack of interest of the pub- 
lic.) 

Anyway, it is impossible or imprac- 
tical to check accurately on the ex- 
perts. Any other science usually fur- 
nishes its own measuring stick, but 
advertising seldom can either prove 
itself or hang itself on any basis that is 
mathematical. The ultimate measure- 
ment of advertising is sales (with a few 
exceptions), and it is a rare case when 
advertising can be definitely and ex- 
clusively credited with a movement 
of the sales curve. The rare cases are 
obvious: retail advertising, for ex- 
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ample, but even there the results are 
influenced to varying extents by such 
imponderable factors as the weather, 
competition, and those unfathomable 
mass vagaries of the population that 
are well-known but inexplicable to 
show-business. 

So the expert falls on his face and 
the amateur makes a killing often 
enough to indicate that you can’t count 
on any rule to work all the time and 
in all places—and even the conspic- 
uous successes and failures don’t re- 
veal enough infallible gospel to be 
very helpful. 

The consequence of this is that the 
business becomes a precarious one for 
every one concerned—the advertiser 
who can’t be sure that what he’s pay- 
ing for he'll get . . . the advertising 
manager whose job depends upon a 
performance that cannot be predicted 
... the advertising agency whose re- 
lationship with its client is always at 
the peril of a competitor with a no 
less unreliable but momentarily more 
fascinating “pitch” . . . and the crea- 
tive man who has to operate “by the 
seat of his pants”. 


You can be expected to ask right 
about here: “Then what is this fel- 
low writing a book about?” 

The answer is lo he found in the 
chapter heading. The key word is 
THINK. 

Your best hope for success in ad- 
vertising is in the ability to do the 
right kind of THinKINe. 


I want you to think about adver- 
tising. 

I want you to think about what ad- 
vertising is... and whatit cando... 
and what it can’t do. 

And I want you to think about the 
importance of doing the right adver- 
tising. 

If your thinking can give you a good 
idea of where advertising fits into a 
marketing picture . .. and what it can 
reasonably be expected to accomplish 

. and the difficulty of determining 
what kind of advertising to do 
then you'll be ready for the next step, 
which is to think about the hows. 

How to think about advertising 
comes ahead of thinking about hows 
about advertising. 

Advertising is one part of market- 
ing. 

It is that part which has to do with 
influencing the opinions of people who 
constitute the market (or any other 
factor, in the distributive process, be- 
tween seller and buyer, such as whole- 
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Steps in a Typical Industrial Sale 


THE SALESMAN: 


1) Makes initial contact 

2) Suggests desirability 

3) Provides evidence of value 
4) Pushes for action 


5) Gives further facts to overcome 
objections 


6) Attempts to out-maneuver 
competition 

7) Stresses importance of possessing 
product 


8) Submits recommendations in detail 
9) Pushes for action 
10) Pushes for action 
11) Pushes for action 


THE PROSPECT: 


1) Is introduced to product 

2) Interest commences 

3) Assimilates information 

4) Thinks up objections 

5) Weighs product against competitive 
products 

6) Considers cost 

7) Asks for specific proposal 

8) Considers company reputation, 
service, return on investment 

9) Brings in asSociates for consulta- 
tion and confirmation of selection 

10) Weighs need for this product 
against other possible purchases 

11) Makes decision 





sale, retailer, etc.) It can make a 
product (or service) seem more de- 
sirable, more accessible, even neces- 
sary. Or it can make a person or an 
institution or an idea seem more noble 
or less reprehensible. In other words: 
advertising can make spending money 
or making an effort or relinquishing 
a prejudice seem more important than 
keeping the money or the effort or the 
prejudice. 

Its goal can be merely to prepare 
the market for receptiveness to some 
future impulse (external or volun- 
tary) . or to get an immediate or- 
der .. . or any degree of response be- 
tween the two. 


Advertising Saves Time, 
Cuts Distribution Costs 


There are many steps to a sale. The 
number varies, depending upon the 
nature of the product, size of invest- 
ment, number of buying factors neces- 
sary to be influenced, etc. But ordi- 
narily no sale can be completed if any 
of the steps are missed. 
What advertising can do is to 
shorten the time lag between Step One 
and Decision (and reduce the costs 
thereof) by eliminating some of the 
steps. 
Advertising can: 
1.) make the initial contact 
2) created primary desirability 
3) provide evidence of value 
4) out-maneuver competition 
>) provide specifications (via ca- 
talog) 

6) establish company reputation, 
etc. 

7) pre-condition other buying in- 
fluences 

8) repeatedly ask for the order. 

\ salesman can do all these things, 
too. but advertising can do them at 
less cost, more often, and with a 
larger number of prospects. As you 


can easily see, a salesman: 
1) is limited in the number of calls 
he can make 
2) is often required to service old 
customers as well as sell new 
customers 
3) can be sidetracked from his ob- 
jective by irrelevant argu- 
ments 
4) can be refused admission to im- 
portant buying influences 
5) can be in only one place at one 
time. 
Consequently, he must arrange his 
schedule to concentrate his best ef- 
forts on a limited number of pros- 
pects who he thinks are worth while. 
On the other hand, advertising can 
do certain things that the sales- 
man cannot easily do or cannot be 
depended upon to do: 
1) search out unsuspected pros- 


pects 
2) make hundreds of calls simul- 
taneously 


3) reach important people whose 
doors are closed to salesmen 

4) put across the sales story in 
proper order 

5) call back for the order, time 
and again. 


Advertising can not buttonhole the 


prospect, adjust its message to the in- 
dividual case, answer all the object- 
ions, or put the clincher on a waver- 
ing, but not-quite-yet-sold order. And 
it does not possess the unquestionable 
advantage of selling through per- 
sonality. 

However, it can be more truly and 
permanently representative of the com 
pany’s personality—and this is an ad- 
vantage that cannot be over-empha 
sized. 


Now my purpose is to discuss in 
dustrial advertising (and the fore 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Knowledge of Markets, 
Key to Industrial Planning 


How market analysis can help management determine prod- 
uct requirements, selective sales policies, and investment ex- 
penditures for maximum profit in the next two decades. 


By F. JURASCHEK 


Manager, Commercial Research 
Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp. 

J. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiary 
Pittsburah. Pa. 


HERE ARE today a good many 

thousand hard-headed _ business 
men in this country who are con- 
vinced that without an adequate 
knowledge of markets all their plans 
for the future must be based on some- 
thing less than thin air. , 

Industrial planning involves (or 
any product or producing organiza- 
tion the study of the best economic 
location for facilities to produce, the 
best economic types of facilities, the 
means of distributing the product, 
and the most advantageous sales 
policies; all keyed in to the best re- 
turn to be expected on the capital 
which is now or which later must be 
additionally invested. 

But since we know that a product 
as made cannot be turned into dol- 
lars return on the invested capital un- 
til it is bought and paid for by a buy- 
er, and delivered to him at the time 
and place, and in the form he desires, 
the first questions we have to ask our- 
selves are concerned with what the 
buyer desires as to form of the prod- 
uct and time and place of delivery. 
Here we run right into the inescapable 
fact that the two phases of commercial 
research are inseparable; market 
analysis and product analysis. You 
can analyze the product, then find the 
market to fit: or you can analyze the 
market, then find the product to fit it. 

In the first instance let us say you 
have a hospital-type X-ray machine. 
By product analysis you determine its 
use-advantages and limitations; then 
you select the hospitals where your 
machine will fill a need. In the second 
case you would analyze the needs of 
the hospitals for X-ray machines, es- 
pecially considering the limitations or 


disadvantages of present equipment: 
then, if the market appeared promis- 
ing, design and build an X-ray ma- 
chine that will fit the needs better than 
any present equipment will. 

For the moment I have skipped the 
question of cost, but not for long; be- 
cause costs and profits are my primary 
working tools. Here are the reason 
why: 

There are two major elements of 
product costs 

a) The costs of producing a good, 

from raw materials to finished 

product, ready to be sold, and 

b) The costs of selling the good 

and getting it into the hands of the 

user. 

Technological progress in the past 
half century has made amazing strides 
in the matter of making goods, and 
undoubtedly further reductions in 
manufacturing costs will be effected 
as technology continues to progress. 
But similar progress has not been 
made in costs of distribution, once the 
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product is made. Here is an immense 
field of endeavor for the business man 
of today and tomorrow, entailing 
problems of much clearer comprehen- 
sion of markets and how to get at 
them. For it is becoming more widely 
realized that to realize the greatest 
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return on your investment you must: 
a) Determine where the product is 
needed, and 
b) Make the product meet the need 
Effective commercial research in 
the matter of analyzing and assisting 
to develop profitable — industrial 
markets for a particular product may 
be summarized in these seven points: 


1) Who uses or has need for the 

product? 

2) Why does he use it? 

3) What conditions govern its use? 

1) What are the trends in the de- 

mand for these uses? 

5) What are competitors offering 

for these uses ? 

6) How well does our product serve 

these uses? 

7) What motives influence the buy- 

ing decisions of customers ¢ 

I could summarize the objectives 
of any typical commercial research 
organization into a statement like this: 

1) To show where and how and 

what. products may be sold at a 

profit. 

2) To show what production or dis- 

tribution facilities are needed to 

make those products available when 

and where the customers require 

them. 

3) To show how our sales organi- 

zation is meeting its opportunities. 


Commercial research activities com- 
prise a triple-play analysis of both 
products and markets; a searching 
analysis of what has been in the past 
and is today, plus an estimate of what 
will be tomorrow. Someone has said, 
“The real function of a study of his- 
tory is to learn how to avoid making 
mistakes in the future.” Certainly 
what has happened is no sure guide 
to what will happen, but a study of 
the past can help us to recognize be- 
fore-time some of the pitfalls of the 
future. This is certainly true in the 
matter of the forward look required 
to know where we are going and 
what we should do tomorrow to get 
the best return on our investment in 
plant and distribution facilities and 
in organization, 

Hence we can say logically that 
adequate knowledge, both of past and 
present market conditions and of fu- 
ture market trends, comprise the raw 
materials out of which the fundamen- 
tal structure of industrial planning 
may be built. 

As a specific example, permits me 
to voice a plug for steel, the basis of 
today’s civilization. How many of you, 
I wonder, have given serious thought 
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to the extent to which steel touches 
all of us in our daily lives, and as a 
direct consequence, how widespread 
and far-flung are the markets for 
steel ? 

The producer of 
be he farmer, cattleman, 
quarryman or lumberman, cannot 
work without tools of steel. Without 
steel, manufacturing processes, from 
the harnessing of power to the pro- 
duction of finished goods, 
well-nigh Distribution 
would be a sorry thing without trans- 
portation and communication facili- 
ties based on steel. Take everything 
of steel out of our lives and civiliza- 
would col- 


materials, 
miner, 


raw 


impossible. 


tion, as we know it today. 


lapse overnight. /n physical volume 


would be 


alone the amount of steel used each 
year is about 10 times the amount of 
all other metals. 

The ultimate end-use markets for 
steel are almost Merely to 
list them would require a volume the 
size of an unabridged dictionary. How 
then may we inject an element of logic 
into the problem of judging the quanti- 
ty and quality of the markets for steel, 
in order to determine what facilities 
are needed, what forms of steel and 
how much should be produced, and 
how a profit can be made out of the 


limitless. 


steel business. 

In general, as with almost all in- 
dustrial problems, there are two ap- 
proaches to the problem. 

You can assume that the steel 
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dustry has, overall, gone through the 
growing pains of birth, childhood and 
adolescence, and is approaching or 
has actually reached the period of 
maturity. In this case it is reasonable 
to analyze the statistics of past ac- 
complishments, calculate trends, and 
project those trends forward a reason- 
able number of years into the future. 

Or, you can assume that the marked 
changes which have characterized the 
physical composition, the production 
and the use of many forms of steel in 
recent years are indicative of the fact 
that steel as a whole is still in a de- 
velopmental stage. In this case the 
analysis of historical statistics is not 
of such vital importance, and your 
reasoning as to future markets must 
be built up, step by step, from a mul- 
titude of individual studies of what is 
happening today and of what may 
probably happen tomorrow in the pro 
duction and use of these changing 
forms of steel. 

As a matter of fact the real solu- 
tion must take both approaches into 
consideration at almost every step. 
The measurement of markets is in no 
sense of the word an exact 
but rather a compilation of estimates 
in which plain common sense is the 
leaven which turns soggy masses of 
raw statistics and opinion into an edi- 
ble loaf. 

If we assume that the steel indus- 
try is today in a period of maturity, 
it is quite logical to use the mathe- 
matico-statistical approach, and pro- 
ject the future from the past and 
present. In chart 1 steel ingot produc- 
tion is plotted year by year from 1900 
to 1945, and the mean-square trend 
line projected to 1965. All we can 
say of this is, that it shows a proba- 
bility. 

If we take the same data and cor- 
relate it to population, year by year 
over the same period, we can likewise 
draw a trend line and project it for- 
ward, as in chart 2 with fairly similar 
results. 

Or we can express the preceding 
data as in chart 3 dividing production 


science, 


each year by the population, and 
getting the mythical quantity “ingot 


consumption per capita.” 

These three charts are merely ex- 
amples of the mathematical approach. 
I do not predict that consumption in 
1965 will be at any of the figures 
shown. I do say, however, that this 
approach indicates that steel consump- 
tion is definitely trending upwards to- 
day, and I believe therefore that more 
steel will be used in the future than 
in the past. As we look at the growth 
of the steel industry, particularly since 
the turn of the century, we see the in- 
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disputable fact that, in spite of booms 
ind depressions, of wars and their 
ajtermaths, the American steel indus- 
try has continued to grow because the 
demand for steel products has con- 
tinued. to increase. If we examine, as 
we must, the individual major indus- 
tries which are the principal consu- 
mors of steel we see in: 

{griculture—Heavy demand for 
farm machinery, and for increased use 
of steel wire, pipe, light structural 
shapes and coated sheets on farms. 

Automotive—A constant, heavy de- 
mand, almost three-quarters of which 
will be the result of the wearing out 
and scrapping of old cars now being 
held together by baling wire and 
hairpins. 

Construction 
light steel products in 
building with later a 
mand for commercial and institution- 
al buildings. In the near future pub- 
lic works will again be a major fac- 
tor, especially in conjunction with 
arterial highways, traffic conges- 
gestion relief in metropolitan centers, 
and additional large power develop- 
ments. 

Containers—This field, from cans 
to steel barrels, is growing. The com- 
petition of other materials than steel 
has served merely to stimulate the 
whole field of packaging; enlarging 
the entire market without taking 
away any substantial market for 


Increasing use of 
residential 
renewed de- 


steel. 

Vachinery & Tools—As the world 
goes on and consumers demand more 
manufactured products, there must 
be a continued increase in the growth 
of the producers’ goods required to 
make consumers’ ranging 
from power plant apparatus to pro- 
duction machinery and hand tools of 
all kinds—all in addition to the 
necessity of replacing present equip- 
ment as it wears out. 

Railroads—As the key nerve net- 
work of transportation, the railroads 
will continue to demand steel for rail 
replacement and rolling stock—parti- 
cularly as higher speeds will necessi- 
tate the use of steel with improved 


Lot rds 


properties. 

Pressing, Forming & Stamping 
Here lies one of the steel’s brightest 
outlooks for the future—as well as the 
outlook for certain non-ferrous light 
metals. Hundreds of types of house- 
hold, commercial and _ institutional 
equipment made by pressing, form- 
ing or stamping of metal are -in 
cluded; from washing machines and 
refrigerators and electrical appara- 
tus to metal furniture, miscellaneous 
appliances and paper clips. Most so 
called “consumer durables” fall into 
this class. The field is growing rapid- 
ly and so far at least, as in contain- 
ers, the competition of materials 
other than steel seems to have helped 
expand the whole market rather than 
subtracting definite segments of an 
established market. 
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CHART 3. Divide each year’s ingot production by population, and you can express 
the steel market outlook in the mythical quantity ‘ingot consumption per capita.’ 


Oil, Gas, Mining & Quarrying 
Here again there is no sign of any real 
letdown in demand, and until such 
time as nuclear fission may replace 
presently known methods of harness- 
ing power, we shall undoubtedly con- 
tinue to demand gas and oil, to mine 
ore and coal, and to quarry stone 
with the aid of steel tools and equip- 
ment. 

Before we leave this broad, general 
statistical approach, let us look at one 
more “overali” chart. In chart No. 4 
| have tried to simplify the statement 
of the major factors which have in- 
fluenced the growth of steel demand 
since 1900. Here, time has been divi- 
ded into 10-year periods. 

The first decade, 190] 
period of internal expansion almost 
unparalleled anywhere at any time. 
Railroads continued their onward 
march, buildings, bridges and public 
works of all kinds came into being 
almost overnight. Steel was a major 
component of all this construction, and 
conversely, this construction influ- 
enced the upward trend of steel con- 


10 was a 


sumption. 

The second decade, 1911-20, saw 
the fledgling automotive industry lift 
its head into prominence. Automotive 
steel demands, added to a continuation 
of construction activities, pushed steel 
consumption up and up. (World War 
| added impetus also in the second 
half of this decade.) 

The third decade 1921-30, wit- 
nessed the major effect of the revolu- 
tion in the production of consumer 
durables—the change-over from wood 
to steel in household, commercial and 
institutional equipment. And_ this 
revolution, added to the automotive 
definitely pushed light flat 





demand 
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rolled steel products into a major po- 
sition among all steel products—a po- 
sition which is growing year by year, 
until today sheets, strip and tin mill 
products together are within striking 
distance of 50% of all products pro- 
duced by steel mills. 

The fourth decade, 1931-40 wit- 
nessed the worst depression of all 
time. But in that depression people 
everywhere continued to eat, play, do 
business and sleep. And a startling 
fact emerges from the pages of history 
as we study this period; while busi- 
ness profits shrank and investment 
capital dried up, some people con- 
tinued to make things and sell them. 
Producers’ goods reached a low ebb, 
but consumers’ goods held up reason- 
ably well—and light flat rolled steel 
products continued to pour into con- 
sumer durables. At the end of this 
period the approaching international 
war stimulated a huge demand for 
steel. 

The fifth decade, 1941-50 can be 
divided into two almost equal parts. 
The first half was characterized by 
a war demand and we had all guns 
and no butter. The second half is 
characterized by a tremendous pent up 
demand for goods which the war de- 
nied us, plus more purchasing power 
than the world has ever seen. Supply 
will probably not catch up to demand 
until the end of this period. 

In the next decade we shall need 
some new, additional influence to keep 
the trend of steel demand going up- 
ward. I do not know what this in- 
fluence may be, but I suspect it will 
be the use of a considerable tonnage 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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Nordstrom Valves Sticks to One Idea 





For 15 Years, Gets Results 


i bx LATE summer of 1934 was 
hot and discouraging. It was “re- 
covery” instead of “prosperity” which 
was just around the corner, but by 
any name it was just as elusive. 
Unemployment, which had _ de- 
creased to 714 million in the early 
spring, was up to well over 9 million 
once again. Average weekly earnings 
of all production workers in manu- 
facturing industries $18.40, up 
only a little over $1.00 from the 1932 


low, and average hours worked per 


was 


week had declined to a new bottom 
of 34.6. 
that of 

Under such unfavorable conditions, 
the Merco-Nordstrom Valve Co. (now 
Nordstrom Valve Division, Rockwell 
Mig. Co.), began a campaign of four- 
business 


Advertising volume was half 
1929 


color insert advertising in 
papers which is now entering its 15th 
consecutive year. 

The early thirties were exception- 
ally tough times for Nordstrom valve 
salesmen. The company was relative- 
ly new: it had not had time to es- 
tablish a market for the 
product before the depression started. 


Nordstrom 


definite 


valves were more expen- 


WM. A. MARSTELLER, 
’ A ert na & Market Re 


rant 
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sive to manufacture and had to be sold 
at a price premium over conventional 
valves. With strictly the 
order of the day, it wasn’t easy to con- 
vince the few valve buyers in the mar- 
ket that the Nordstrom advantages 
overbalanced the price differential. 
The McCarty Co., which had han- 
dled Nordstrom advertising from the 
inception of the company and con- 
tinues to today, presented a proposed 
advertising program for 1935 with 
copy suggestions, in late fall of 1934. 
As T. T. McCarty remembers it, he 
did so expecting plenty of opposition. 
“Instead,” McCarty recalls, “L. A. 
Dixon, who was then general sales 
manager, asked how much more it 
would cost to run our proposed 
schedule in full instead of 
black-and-red single pages, which we 


economy 


color. 


had proposed. 
“It didn't take us long to get the 
facts for him, and we quickly de- 


RELATIVELY UNKNOWN, Nordstrom Valve Co., then a subsidiary of Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Co, 
color inserts, sound copy ideas. 


set out to dominate petroleum field papers with full 
Here are early paintings in 15-year-old campaign. 








veloped four comprehensive two-page 
visualizers, the front side consisting 
of oil or opaque paintings, the back 


side specific illustrations. Although 
we were pretty careful about running 
up production bills on speculation, 
we presented the layouts with the type 
set. They were immediately approved 
by Mr. Dixon and Col. Rockwell.” 

Thus started the Nordstrom insert 
campaign which has continued with- 
out break since. The illustrative tech 
nique and copy approaches have 
changed somewhat, but the basic lay- 
out pattern has remained. 


When the first’ Nordstrom full- 
color inserts hit the business papers 
they created quite a furor. It was a 
bold thing to do—foolish, said many 
advertising managers. A recent check 
of publications of that time revealed 
that for all 
practical purposes, completely non-ex 
istent. The 50th anniversary of a com- 
pany, the erection of a new plant, ot 
the 75th birthday of a company presi 
dent had occasionally been celebrated 


four-color inserts were. 


in full color in the business papers, but 
evidence is lacking of any earlier sus- 
tained campaign of color inserts in 
these media. 

The use of oil paintings, pioneered 
by Pepsodent in the consumer field 
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some years earlier, had also never 
found consistent usage in the business 
advertising field. Further, few busi- 
ness papers carried ads on 100 pound 
stock, such as was used for the Nord- 
strom inserts. The total impact was 
terrific. 

Originally the inserts ran in the 
principal petroleum and gas maga- 
zines. Later chemical books were add- 
ed: and in more recent years the list 
has been expanded to include both 
vertical and horizontal papers cover- 
ing the widening Nordstrom markets. 

lhe Nordstrom idea has been wide- 
i\ copied. The use of four-color in- 
serts is now, of course, quite common. 
lt is interesting to note that such in- 
serts appear to have their greatest use 
in the petroleum and chemical fields 
n which Nordstrom did its first full 
olor advertising. 

With a lot of other companies 
using inserts, has the effectiveness of 
Nordstrom advertising tapered off? 
We believe not. There are no records 


on specific effectiveness of the early 


ids, and their success was judged 
solely by: |) the comments of cus- 
tomers and salesmen, 2) requests for 
reprints, 3) by the remarkable growth 

acceptance for Nordstrom valves. 
ind consequently, 4) rapidly increas- 
ig sales. 


In more recent years. we have tested 


readership of Nordstrom advertising 


'y somewhat more formal and definite 
iethods—by 1) inquiries, 2) specific 
pplication sales following advertising 
»a specific market on a specific valve, 
nd 3) field surveys made by our 
arket research department. Results 
iave been sufficiently impressive to 
ad to the conclusion that insert ad- 
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PRIZE WINNERS in competitions sponsored by the Associated Business Papers 
and various Art Directors’ Clubs were these Nordstrom Kodachrome inserts. 


vertising continues to be economical, 
rather than expensive. 

Further, it is our belief that the in- 
creased use of inserts, and more par- 
ticularly, of color by other advertisers 
increases the general interest in the 
business papers, making readership 
more intensive and setting higher 
standards of industrial advertising, 
which in the long run benefits all con- 
cerned. 

Four-color inserts now constitute 
only a part of the Nordstrom program. 
Two-page spreads, cover positions, 
two-color single pages and even frac- 
tional pages are also included in the 
Nordstrom schedule, but the insert 
program continues to be the backbone. 

The trend of art work on the inserts 


has been away from oils, washes and 
water colors, used in past, toward 
Kodachromes. Color photographers 
make dozens of installation shots for 
Nordstrom every year, from which 
eight to a dozen are selected for use. 
Plates developed for the inserts are 
also used as cover plates for “The 
Flow Line”, Nordstrom bi-monthly 
external house organ with a circula- 
tion rivaling some of the leading busi- 
ness papers in the petroleum and gas 
fields. 

Nordstrom inserts have won many 
advertising awards, including INpbus- 
rRIAL MarKeETING’s Copy 
“Boost of the Month,” Associated 
Business Papers, and several art di- 
rectors club citations. 


Chaser’s 


RECENT NORDSTROM inserts have employed Kodachrome photographs illus- 
trating Nordstrom valves in service applications in various industrial fields. 
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County Fair, ‘Wild’ Animals 
Liven Webster Sales Meeting 


By MERLE KINGMAN 


Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis.. 
maker of 
tems, conducted a novel sales meeting 
Oct. 11-12 for whipping up the en- 
thusiasm of the most seasoned sales 


intercommunication = sys- 


representative who has “seen every- 
thing.” 

Novelty in a sales meeting is a real 
distinction these days when many com- 
panies are striving to add lustre to 
these events by offering everything 
from door prizes to studied three-act 
dramas on how to sell that piston 
ring. 

The Webster meeting was patterned 
after a county fair, complete with a 
brass band welcome, a galaxy of bal- 
loon decorations, red-checkered table- 
cloths and a group of booths featuring 
such gimmicks as a fortune teller, a 
hit-the-bottle throwing test and a “wild 
animal” captured near Racine. Each 
booth featured a major Webster line. 

For instance, the “wild animal” ex- 
hibit featured a turtle, for demon- 
strating the non-breakable character- 
istics of the company’s phonograph 
cartridge and pickup. When the pick- 
up is dropped on a record disc, a 
spring action permits the needle to 
withdraw safely into the pickup, just 
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as the turtle pulls in his neck to avoid 
danger. 

Speeches devoted to a particular 
company line were delivered from the 
appropriate booth. The “Sales Fair” 
was held in the meeting hall of the 
Manufacturers Association of Racine, 
of which Webster is a member. The 
meeting was the first in which Web- 
ster called in all of its 25 sales repre- 
sentatives throughout the country. 

The two-day event was climaxed by 
the formal introduction of a new 
Webster line—the Ekotape, a portable, 
tape recorder and reproducer to be 
sold to industrial companies and a 
wide variety of other users ranging 
from radio broadcasting stations to 
schools and professional men. 

Ekotape was introduced dramati- 
cally by lifting the 10 x 18 inch, 50-lb 
model out of a velvet jewel box on a 
color-lighted stage. Ekotape then in- 
troduced itself by playing back a sales 
presentation of itself, recorded several 
days before. 

Two women and a man—talent 
from the local theater guild—then 
presented a variety act including a 
song, “Girls, Girls”’—with gestures. 
Half-way through the act, the trio quit 
and walked off the stage. while their 
voices continued over the Ekotape, 
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exposing their mock act and demon- 
strating the quality of Ekotape repro- 
duction. 

Advantages of the tape recorder 
over wire recorders, the company says, 
are that the former has better tone 
quality, does not snarl, can be re- 
wound faster, breaks less easily and, 
when broken, can be spliced quickly 
with Scotch tape. The retail price is 
$395, in the upper-middle brackets. 
Competing tape recorders have been 
on the market for about a year. 

Webster hopes to find a substantial 
market for Ekotape in factories and 
offices for recording conferences, 
meetings, interviews, speeches and in- 
structions for branch offices, sales 
training talks and sales presentations 
to customers and prospects. Other in- 
dustrial uses include recording in- 
structions for laboratories and engi- 
neering departments and for recording 
interviews with applicants in personnel 
departments. 

The recorder also can be used by 
radio stations for recording tran- 
scribed broadcasts, rehearsals, audi- 
tions and tests and by doctors, psychia- 
trists and lawyers for recording in- 
terviews with patients and clients. 

Distribution of Ekotape will be 
through regular Webster dealers 
handling the intercommunication sys- 
tems. However, some dealers may be 
set up to reach school and professional 
markets. Visual education dealers, who 
maintain national headquarters in 
Washington, also will be used. 

Ekotape is being introduced to in- 
dustry and the professional groups 
late in October and in November via 
direct mail and two-color, full-page 
advertisements and inserts in a list 
of business papers. Coupon ads are 
being used, keyed to each publica- 
tion. Hamilton Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, handles the account. 

Webster’s advertising expenditure 
for Ekotape, although not named, will 
offset a cutback in expenditures for 
its lines of oil burner parts. The cut- 
back was made because of the oil 
shortage and other difficulities in the 
oil burner field. These lines are trans- 
formers for oil burner ignition and 
fuel units for oil distribution in oil 
burners. 

Other Webster lines are Telehone 
and Teletalk, for home and business 
intercommunications respectively: 
Telepage, paging equipment for indus- 
trial plants; and Telespatch for rail 
road dispatcher-to-crew communica- 
tion. 

Outlining advertising plans at the 
meeting, Ken Norman, advertising 
manager, displayed a 280-line news- 
(Continued on Page 174) 
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How Advertising Agencies Can Overcome 


Management's Adverse Attitude 


HE RECENT Elmo Roper study 
as management's attitudes on ad- 
vertising disclosed two things: 


1) What management thinks of ad- 
vertising. 


2) What management thinks of the 
advertising agency. 


The answer to the first was very 
satisfactory. Advertising has grown in 
importance, in dignity, and in stature. 
As Mr. Roper put it, the House of Ad- 
vertising has earned the right to stand 
in the same street as the House of 
Steel, the House of Food, the House 
of Railroads, the House of Motor 
Cars and the houses of all other basic 
American industries. 

The answer to the second was less 
than satisfactory. The advertising 
business seems to be more highly re- 
garded than the people in it. Here’s 
what they think of us: 


1) We are not enough interested 
in their basic business problems. 


2) Qur thinking begins and ends 
with advertising. 


3) We are salesmen first and fore- 
most. 


1) We are primarily interested in 
increasing appropriations. 


5) We are long on promises 
short on delivery. 

6) As a result, we are people who 

have to be indulged. 
hese criticisms by and large are ex- 
actly the same kind of criticism which 
management would level at a certain 
type of star salesman right in his own 
organization. 

You know the kind of salesman | 
mean. He is likeable and a good 
worker. He is valuable to the com- 
pany because he turns in the big or- 
lers. But he often follows his own 
nethods rather than the ground rules 
tid down in the policy book. He 
ometimes organization 
trouble. He is apt to be pretty selfish 
ind limited in his scope. He gets bored 
retty easily in meetings that don’t 
oncern him particularly. In a sense 
ne is a problem child, and you would 
think twice about putting him on 
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By LEO BURNETT 


Leo Burnett Company 
Chicago 


your board of directors or even pro- 
moting him. 

Are we in the advertising agency 
business that kind of a person collec- 
tively ? 

Well, we are self-interested. We have 
to be. But unlike the star salesman we 
have business to run, payrolls to meet: 
we have rising costs and long range 
responsibilities to our employes with- 
in the limits of a fixed commission, 
and let’s face it—we are still pretty 
high on the good fellow side. It’s a 
tradition we have inherited from the 
days when advertising itself was in- 
dulged in to a large extent—when 
it was not considered so important to 
business as it is today, and by many 
as a necessary evil. 

Our normal activities have associa- 
ted us with Hollywood, with fast 
trains, non-stop planes and big ex- 
pense accounts. Too often those activi- 
ties have involved people with high 

(Before the Central Council, Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies ) 
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creative talents, but low emotional sta- 
bility ° 

Elmo Roper’s survey was made just 
before the appearance of “The Huck- 
sters’—hence that word did not crop 
up in these interviews. 

I think it is significant that both 
the novel and the movie by that name 
already have been largely lost in the 
limbo of forgotten things. In the minds 
of the public at large our business has 
been associated with a neurotic way 
of life—with people who take benze- 
drine tablets to keep themselves awake 
and nembutal tablets to put themselves 


to sleep. 


We are stamped with a reputation 
lor glibness rather than earnestness. 


We are more famous for “wowing” 
people than for converting them. 

Cleverness, rather than sincerity is 
apt to be our hallmark. 


Our business too often has been re- 
garded as the happy hunting ground 
of college boys between sowing their 
wild oats and sobering up on big 
business. 

Those characteristics have never 
heen true of the leaders in our business 
and they are not true today of 99 % 
of our people. 


We have come a long way, possibly 
not so much through our own strength 
of character, but because advertising 
itself has gained dignity and stature 
in its own right. We no longer have to 
act like court jesters to keep the ad- 
vertiser from losing interest in our 
particular phase of his business, but I 
am afraid that we sometimes think 
that we do. 


Above all. we have to reverse man- 
agement’s current thinking about our 
lack of interest in his business as such. 


How are we going to do it: If we 
were that hypothetical star salesman, 
it would be pretty easy. You've seen 
this kind of salesman. You’ve seen him 
realize that he’s gone about as far as 
he can go by selling alone. You've 
seem him start to bone upon company 
problems that are outside of his de- 
partment. You ve seem him start study- 
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Continental Agency Network Officials Meet 





PROMOTION of advertising agency services is the topic as three members of the 
Continental Agency Network hold a “cloakroom” session during their annual meet- 


ing at Chicago’s Edgewater Beach hotel. 


They are (1. to r.) Elmer S. Horton, 


Horton-Noyes Co., Providence, R. I.; A. H. Fensholt, The Fensholt Co., Chicago; 
Hal Burnett, editor, Industrial Marketing, and J. F. Arndt, John Falkner Arndt & 
Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Arndt serves as co-ordinator for can. 





ing production, company expendi- 
tures, policies. And you've seem him 
grow in stature within the company 
and end up on the management side. 

Yes, it's relatively easy for the star 
salesman. He's on the company pay 
roll. He has access. Its not so easy 
for agency men. In many cases, our 
information on company thinking is 
funneled through an advertising mana- 
ger who, because of company policy. 
is not permitted to share in company 
planning. And we are one step fur- 
ther removed from the source of that 
thinking than he is. 

As advertising continues to grow in 
stature, this will be changed. The ad 
vertising manager will sit in on man 
agement councils more often. His 
position will be accorded the impor- 
tance it deserves. But that is some day. 
Our job is right now. 


What can we do? 
Business Needs Help 


\s | have reread the Roper inter 
views with the top decision makers of 
(merican industry, I have been forci 
bly struck with a great new sense of 
opportunity and responsibility for the 
advertising agency. 

Reading between the lines in these 
interviews, it is evident to me that 
American business is almost plain- 
tively calling for help—help—help. 

Big business itself is on the spot. 
Opinion polls show that criticism of 
business is increasing on the grounds 
of high prices, restricted production, 
excessive profits, and monopolistic be 
havior. This in turn is creating a will- 
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ingness on the part of an increasing 
number of people to stand for even 
greater regulation of business than 
exists today. 

We who are close to the operations 
of so many businesses know the facts. 
We know that published earnings 
statements which run into the mil- 
lions are entirely misleading in terms 
of money vitally needed for healthy 
growth. for even modest returns to 
stockholders and for the attraction 
of investment capital. 

We know the amazing efficiency 
of most of these industries. We know 
the deep sense of responsibility which 
the men running these companies 
hold toward their employes, their 
stockholders, and the country at 
large. 

We know that when controls come 
in, personal initiative and freedom 
of opportunity go out. 

We know that throughout the world 
today there is a diminishing relation- 
ship between an honest week’s work 
and a week’s pay. 

We know that business is more than 
a money-grubbing affair, or it could 
not be what it is today and that it 
cannot survive on a strictly money- 
erubbing basis. 

These are a few of the reasons why 
every progressive American business 
today is groping for interpretations 
which give new point and purpose to 
its place in the scheme of things, new 
significance to its products and serv- 
ices: and a new ethical standing. 
These ideas are already percolating 
in the minds of management. They are 
ingrained in the traditions of many 
companies. The problem is to nail 
them down and give voice to them to 


employes, to stockholders, to consu- 
mers. 

I am not thinking about institu- 
tional advertising in the ordinary 
sense. 

I am not referring to a “defense” 
of our so-called free enterprise system. 

[ don’t mean that we should com- 
pete or in any way conflict with the 
public relations and labor relations 
programs which many of our clients 
presently employ. 

I am talking about our obligation 
as advertising men to ally ourselves 
with the thoughtstream of manage- 
ment, then give back to management 
with the gift of expression which we 
are supposed to have—a clear-cut, 
ethical concept of what that business 
is all about: 

...to absorb the spirit and objectives 

of management and make them under- 

standable 
to give purpose to enterprise 

...to give the businesses we serve a 

new motivating expression, related to 

moral values and human welfare in a 

modern society. 
| have in my files a priceless little 
booklet by Theodore F. MacManus 
which years ago expressed in behalf of 
management the ideals and objectives 
of a great new automobile company 
which was just then getting under way. 
I suppose only a few thousand copies 
of this booklet were distributed, but 
| have always felt that without this 
concept, which was a broad and ethi- 
cal one, that company could never 
have become the giant it is today. 

Mr. MacManus caught the glint in 
the eye of Earle C. Howard when he 
gave his management the urge to make 
Cadillac truly the standard of the 
world. 

He sized up the cut of the jaw of 
Walter P. Chrysler. 

He immediately comprehended the 
overall purpose of the Dodge Brothers 
and the Fisher Brothers. 

He interpreted these things to the 
public and made them stick. 
| think that all too often we, as adver 
tising men, contrive to set up an artis- 
tic and professional barrier between 
our clients and ourselves. 

We come in with flip-over easels, 
slide films, movies and recordings. 
We have market statistics and consu 
mer trends all done up in neat ex- 
hibits. We have comprehensive lay 
outs, media analyses, well-reasoned 
copy themes and pre-tested premiums 
But all too often, I think, we fail to 
bring with us a few simple ideas that 
reveal a deep-down understanding o! 
the business and an almost evangelisti: 
faith in it. 

If we don’t feel that way about a 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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What Basing Point Decisions 


Mean to Your Own Business 


By CORWIN D. EDWARDS, 
Director 

Bureau of Industrial Economic: 
Federal Trade Commission 


Vashinat n 


HERE HAS BEEN a great deal of 

alarm and much confusion among 
business men about the anticipated ef- 
fects of decisions by the Supreme 
Court in the basing point cases. 

So far as I know nobody has as- 
serted that these decisions will throw 
us into a major depression or deprive 
us of our foremost place in produc- 
tivity among the nations of the world. 
But short of this, disastrous forebod- 
ings have been freely indulged. 

We are told that the centers of in- 
dustrial production will be ruined be- 
cause they will lose their business to 
producers who are nearer to the con- 
suming markets. At the same time, we 
are told that the buyers in these con- 
suming markets will be ruined be- 
cause they cannot get supplies close 
at hand and therefore must pay pro- 
hibitive prices, or move to the centers 
of production. The Pittsburgh-Ohio 
area, New England, the Chicago area, 
the South, the West, each, we hear, is 
to lose business to competitors, though 
it is not indicated where the com- 
petitors are to be located who will take 
over this business. 


Propaganda Confuses 


A picture so distorted is obviously 
the product of confusion, some of 
vhich may have been fostered by self- 
nterested propaganda. My purpose is 
to offer what I believe is a more realis- 
c account of the probable effect of 
ie basing point decisions upon busi- 
ess men. In doing so, I shall express 
y own views, not the official views 
{ the Federal Trade Commission. The 
(C permits members of its staff to 
xpress themselves on public questions 
the utterance appears to contribute 
something to an understanding of the 

sues, but the commission’s official 
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opinions are expressed in its own name 
rather than through staff members. 

The effect of the basing point de- 
cisions depends, of course, upon what 
was decided, what principles of law 
were determined or reaffirmed in 
these cases. Public discussion of the 
probable effects has taken as _ its 
starting point the false surmises that 
under the decisions every business en- 
terprise is required to adopt an f.o.b. 
mill pricing system, and that no enter- 
prise may absorb any portion of the 
transportation charge which it incurs 
in serving its customers except in iso- 
lated and sporadic transactions. This 
particular formulation of the present 
state of the law is being repeated so 
constantly that some of those who have 
heard it now suppose that it is beyond 
question. 


Documents Confusing 

Strangely enough, this misconcep- 
tion has appeared even in legal docu- 
ments. Week before last, eight com- 
panies filed with the FTC a motion to 
dismiss the Commission’s complaint in 
the corn derivatives case. The mo- 
tion said: 

The fundamental issue in this pro- 
ceeding is whether the commission 
shall order the producers of corn 
derivatives to abandon any method of 
pricing other than one which will 
produce uniform mill nets after de- 
duction of cost of transportation. 
This is the method of pricing im- 
posed by the commission in the cement 
and rigid steel conduit industries... . 
Whether or not this pricing method 
applied to some industries will have 
the salutory effect sought by the com- 
mission, the commission should not 
attempt to fit all industries into the 
inflexible pattern of a rigid and arbi- 
trary economic theory. 

On the basis of this interpretation 
of the corn derivatives case, these 
companies argued that to require uni- 
form mill pricing would hand over 
American markets to foreign pro- 
ducers, would give the largest pro- 
ducer most of the business, would in- 
jure labor and farmers in the Middle 


(From an address before the Chicage 
Association of Commerce & Industry) 
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West, and would raise food prices. 
They advanced the remarkable argu- 
ment that they should not now be sub- 
jected to legal proceedings because 
most of them had previously been 
defendants in earlier cases involving 
similar breaches of law—specifically 
in a Department of Justice suit in 1932 
which was settled by consent decree 
and in commission proceedings in 
1938 and 1939 which were settled by 
consent order in the case of six respon- 
dents and by a victory for the com- 
mission in the Supreme Court in the 
case of two other respondents. 

The attorneys in charge of the com 
mission's case replied to the motion 
as follows: 

Respondents in their motion to dis- 

miss have misstated the issue involved. 

The fundamental issue is not as 

stated by respondents. The issue 

raised is whether respondents are re- 
straining trade and maintaining mon- 
opolistic conditions through their 
maintenance of an unlawful price- 

fixing combination. Under count 2 
of the complaint the issue raises the 
question as to whether respondents 
are discriminating in price for the 
purpose and with the effect of elimi- 
nating price competition and promot- 
ing the maintenance of monopolistic 
conditions in violation of the Clayton 
anti-trust act as amended. No ques- 
tion is raised as to whether the com- 
mission shall order the producers of 
corn derivatives to abandon any 
method of pricing than that of uni- 
form mill nets. 


Cement Case Interpreted 


The commission’s orders in the ce- 
ment and rigid steel conduit cases do 
not justify the interpretation which 
was there put upon them. The order 
in the cement case has been authori- 
tatively interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. The court used the following 
language: 

Most of the objections to the order 

appear to rest on the premise that 

its terms will bar an individual ce- 
ment producer from selling cement 
at delivered prices such that its net 
return from one customer will be 
less than from another, even if the 
particular sale be made in good faith 
to meet the lower price of a com- 
petitor. The commission disclaims 
that the order can possibly be so 
understood. Nor do we so understand 
it. As we read the order all of its 
separate prohibitive paragraphs and 
sub-paragraphs, which need not here 
be set out, are modified and limited 
by a preamble. This preamble directs 
that all of the repondents “do forth- 
with cease and desist from entering 
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into, continuing, cooperating in, or 
carrying out any planned common 
course of action, understanding or 
agreement, combination or conspiracy 
between and among any two or more 
of said respondents, or between any 
one or more of said respondents and 
others not parties hereto, to do or 
perform any of the following things 

. ” Then follow the prohibitory 
sentences. It is thus apparent that 
the order by its terms is directed 
solely at concerted, not individual ac- 
tivity on the part of the respondents. 
The commission’s order in the con- 
duit case has not yet reached the Su- 
preme Court. Part of this order con- 
tains the same preamble which the 
court analyzed in the cement case. 
Another part orders each of the cor- 
porate individually to 
cease and desist from engaging in 


respondents 


various pricing practices 
... for the purpose or with the effect 
of systematically matching delivered 
price quotations with other of said 
respondents or producing the equiva- 
lent of such matched delivered prices 
through systematic discriminations in 
the mill nets received on sales to 
different purchasers. 
The effect of this part of the order 
was to prevent the results of the pre- 
vious conspiracy from being perpetu- 
ated by the momentum of the indus- 
try’s established practices. There was a 
danger that respondents might con- 
tinue to use substantially the same 
pricing formulas as before and thus 
maintain an identity of delivered 
prices equivalent to that which the 
commission had found was the result 
of collusion; and there was a pos- 
sibility that if this were done, the 
participating concerns might argue 
that, though the same pricing practices 
were still used and the same effect 
was still achieved, this condition was 
now the result of individual action 
rather than collusion. Without this 
language, if the order against collusion 
were to be violated, the commission 
could not prove the violation except 
by retrying the whole case. With this 
language included, the commission 
would have to prove merely that a 
price structure still persisted equiva- 
lent to that which had been established 
in the conspiracy. 


Only 3 Cases Decided 


It is not my purpose to attempt a 
comprehensive analysis of the law of 
the basing point cases. These illustra- 
tions have been offered merely to 
make the point that a great deal of our 
public discussion has started from a 
false premise. The facts are that only 
three basing point cases have reached 
the Supreme Court. In one of these, 
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the cement case, the court sustained 
the commission’s finding that mem- 
bers of the cement industry had con- 
spired to fix prices by using a basing 
point formula and that price discrim- 
inations which impaired competition 
among the conspirators were inherent 
in the formula used. In the other two— 
the Staley and Corn Products cases— 
the court sustained the commission’s 
findings that competition among the 
customers of these companies had been 
injured by virtue of the fact that some 
of these customers had been charged 
substantially higher prices than others 
and thereby had been seriously handi- 
capped in relative costs and in abili- 
ty to sell their own products. 

In the cement case, the Supreme 
Court reviewed the Staley and Corn 
Products cases and offered the dictum 
that the combined effect of these cases 
“was to forbid the adoption for sales 
purposes of any basing point pricing 
system.” Neither this nor the other 
dicta of the court in these cases can 
fairly be taken as indicative of an in- 
tent to require f.o.b. mill pricing or 
as a condemnation of the various alter- 
native forms of pricing, such as pric- 
ing c.i.f. central market, zone pricing, 
uniform or postage stamp pricing, and 
pricing f.o.b. mill with various kinds 
and degrees of freight absorption. 


Transitional Effect Obscure 


In other words, realistic discussion 
of the effects of the Supreme Court de- 
cisions should be based on two start- 
ing points: 1) that price fixing con- 
spiracies which rely upon common use 
of a basing point formula can now be 
reached under the law as readily as 
any other type of price-fixing; and 2) 
that basing point systems which in- 
volve both freight absorption and 
phantom freight are likely to give rise 
to monopolistic conditions resulting 
from unlawful price discrimminations 
and are unlawful if such conditions 
arise. Since use of such systems is 
hazardous, it may be that in practice 
they are likely to be abandoned even 
if they are not collusive in origin. 

The effects of the basing point de- 
cisions upon business practice may 
be divided into those which arise in 
the transitional period and those which 
may be expected later. 

Unfortunately the transitional ef- 
fects which are appropriate to an 
abandonment of basing point systems 
have not appeared alone. They have 
been distorted by two conditions. The 
first is the present shortage of sup- 
plies in industries such as steel and ce- 
ment which are central in the change. 
As a result of this shortage, (even be- 


fore the basing point decisions) vari- 
ous suppliers, unwilling to absorb the 
freight necessary to reach their more 
distant customers, were refusing to 
serve some of these customers if the 
entire output could be sold nearer 
home. Customers thus cut off by a dis- 
tant supplier were often unable to 
turn to a nearby supplier because the 
entire capacity of the nearby mills 
was already committed to serve old 
customers. 


Shortage Hampers Buyers 


In spite of these conditions of 
shortage, suppliers were furnishing 
their products at prices often sub- 
stantially lower than they could have 
realized. Had the basing point system 
been abandoned under more normal 
market conditions, the probability is 
that some customers would have 
turned from distant to nearby mills, 
that other customers would have been 
retained by their former suppliers 
through use of various forms of 
freight absorption which did not in- 
volve the systematic matching of de- 
livered prices of all competitors, and 
that prices at nonbase mills and in 
areas adjacent to these mills would 
have fallen. Under existing circum- 
stances, however, this kind of transi- 
tion ran contrary to the interests of 
the suppliers. 

Compliance with the law has been 
offered as an excuse for refusal to ab- 
sorb any freight whatsoever, and thus 
delivered prices to those customers 
who before the basing point decisions 
were still being supplied by mills 
which absorbed freight have been 
substantially increased. Although 
many mills had previously set prices 
high enough to permit net absorption 
of freight on their total volume of 
business, and although those which 
adopted rigid f.o.b. mill pricing were 
now rid of the cost of this net freight 
absorption, in various industries such 
mills did not reduce their mill prices 
when they made the change. Instead. 
some of them implied that higher 
prices and higher mill realizations 
were now required by law. Buyers ad 
versely affected by such practices have 
been unable to turn to nearby mills be 
cause of the shortage. The effect upon 
the interests of various buyers result 
ing from this way of handling th: 
situation has been incorrectly d 
scribed as the inevitable effect of com 
pliance with the law. Indeed, a sub 
stantial price increase in the steel in 
dustry, which spokesmen of the ii 
dustry themselves said was not co! 
nected with the basing point decisions 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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ALLEGHENY-LUDLUM has done an outstanding job of 
winning approval of executives and product designers with 
this lush 11” x 14” full-color offset publication that rivals 


Externals: 


LUBLIC ENEMY No. | 


of every house magazine—is the 


bugaboo 


waste basket. 

Proof is rather conclusive that the 
company magazine designed for cir- 
culation to the company’s customers 
and prospects, its stockholders and 
other “outsiders”, is one of the most 
effective and most highly valued forms 
of direct mail. 

Only letters outranked the house 
magazine in a survey made last year 
by the Direct Mail Advertising Associ- 
ation. For certain purposes, such as 
building prestige and good will, the 
house magazine was way out in front 
of all rivals. 

But, however good a house maga- 
zine may be, it will butter no parsnips 
for its publisher unless it is opened 
up and read. It must win a few minutes 
‘f the recipient’s time before it goes 
the way of all printed matter, into the 
hungry maw of the scrapbasket. So 
the editor’s first concern must be to 
ittract favorable attention, to _per- 
suade the looker to sample his fare. 
That's his first hurdle. 

This is one reason why so many 
externals are remarkable for their 
physical excellence. Such magazines 
is Edward Stern’s Depictor, Alle- 
sheny Ludlum’s Steel Horizons, the 
Phoenix Flame, Bakelite Review, 
Du Pont Magazine, Sharpe & Dohme’s 
Seminar, and others too numerous to 
atalog, can and do compete for read- 


aS Barnes A Reinecke Incorporated | ( lin 


Fortune in presentation. Here designers enjoy unrestrained 
expression. This full-color spread in a recent issue, for example, 
offers Barnes & Reincke’s ‘Buck Rogers’ barber shop. 


Jesigners, Engineers and Builders 





What Makes Them Tick 


By HARRISON M. TERRELL 


Lavenson Bureau 
of Advertising 
Philadelphia 


ers’ attention on equal terms with the 
finest consumer and trade magazines. 

Generally, having covers done in 
full color by either letterpress or off- 
set, attractiveness of makeup, and 
quality of typography and illustration, 
add weight and conviction to their 


PACE SETTER for pure design is 
Edward Stern & Co’s Depictor, creating 
an aura of graphic arts ‘know how.’ 
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publishers’ quality stories. 

It is almost inconceivable that the 
chosen recipient of any of the maga- 
zines named could find the-heart to 
toss it aside without giving it a rather 
thorough going-over. Special issues of 
some, (Christmas Depictors with their 
fine-art inserts, for example) are so 
gorgeous or so valuable that they're 
kept, and continue working indefinite- 
ly for their sponsors. 

It would be a sad mistake, however, 
to assume that large size, the lavish 
use of color, an abundance of half- 
tone or other illustrations, or any 
other physical element, is a sine qua 
non of a successful company publica- 
tion. 

An external’s size and format, quite 
properly, are partly dictated by the 
character of its publisher’s business, 
by the major purposes to be accom- 
plished, type of audience to be won 
and—not the least—by budgetary con- 
siderations. And, as a matter of fact, 
it would be difficult to convince some 
advertisers that a modest little publi- 
cation—perhaps only the two sides of 
an 844 x 11” sheet—does not do as 
good a job for them as many a big, 
magazine-style external does for its 
publisher. It all depends. 

There are all kinds of externals, 
from the 11” x 14”, 28-pager—to the 
3” x 4” booklet of 12 pages. There are 
magazines that reach readers’ desks, 
in handsome envelopes—and there 
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BAKELITE 


ACM 





<Q) iA MOND 


PACE SETTERS in physical appearance, and annual award winners in direct mail 
and art competitions, are such attractive externals as Bakelite Review, pitched to 
product designers, Bagology, published continuously since 1901, and the 36-page 
Dow Diamond, cornerstone of Dow’s light metal promotion. 


are self-mailers. There are newspaper- 
type jobs—and simple folders. There 
are even blotter externals which have 
continuity, and carry a surprising 
amount of editorial and advertising 
text in balance. 

Since it appears, however, that by 
far the greatest number of externals 
are wire-stitched magazines or book- 
lets, it may be profitable to consider a 
lew factors that have a determining 
influence on their size and other 
physical characteristics. 


Pocket-Size Externals 
\ publication that invites the re- 
ciprent to slip it into his pocket is 
liked by many companies because. 
|) Its very size suggests picking 
ip and sampling it looks like an 
easy and ple isant dose and is often 
“taken” at once along with other 
mail 
2)It may itself with 
readers more than a big, bumptious 
magazine Does not excite envy 
Less apt to suggest thoughts of “Why 


does this concern spend so much on a 


ingratiate 


magazine instead of lowering prices 
: Not so like 
ly to be questioned by labor unions. 
These particularly 
to the comparatively small concern in 
1 highly competitive market, and to 
concerns doing little other advertis 


ar improving service 


arguments apply 


ing 

; The size encourages brevity. 
conciseness. No temptation to string 
out a story to fill space. Editors 


have so much they'd like to get into 
each issue they have to winnow out 
best ind boil down even that. 

readers to take 
home, read on train, at lunch. ete 


| Ze Invites 
It’s surprising how many executives 
take home copies of lively and inter 
esting house magazines to be read by 
wives and friends. 


>) Costs will be less for paper, 
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composition, printing, 
postage. There may be some saving 
too in editorial time, though this is 
doubtful. (Remember someone's 
apology for a long letter—that he did 
not have time to write a short one.) 


engravings, 


6) Within budget limitations, the 
small house magazine may be issued 
more frequently than the big one. 
Publication monthly or every other 
month is highly desirable. Big pro- 
ductions coming out quarterly or less 
frequently give less continuity: may 
appear more like unconnected mail- 
ing pieces, more obviously advertis- 
ing than the smiling little fellow that 
comes in to chat a while at frequent 
intervals, 


7) The comparatively small exter- 
nal can be most attractive in appear- 
ance and, editorially, can do almost 
anything its big brother can, though 
it may take several issues to cover a 
big story in several installments. As 
for advertising messages, these may 
appear on center spreads and covet 
pages and still allow for a balanced 
fare that includes plenty of non-ad- 
vertising reading matter. 


Big, Beautiful Externals 


There are plenty of good arguments 
for the regular magazine-size house 
publication, too. Some of the finest 
approach the dimensions of Fortune; 
the page size of a few is even bigger. 
(mong their merits: 

1) Their very size and splendor 
compel attention, breaking through 
the barrier of initial resistance. by 
taking them out of the “just-an- 
other-piece-ol-advertising” category. 


2) More than their smaller count- 
erparts, they command respect, build 
prestige. The big magazine suggests 
the big company, probably a leader 
in its field. Capitalizes on the noth- 
ing-succeeds-like-success feeling. 

3) Bigger stories may be _ pre- 


sented, in text and picture, more 
completely or more impressively. 
There’s elbow room. 

4) The page size may be big 
enough to accommodate a_ full-size 
reproduction of a page advertisement 
appearing currently in trade or con- 
sumer magazines—even a _ two-page 
spread on the center pages. Electros 
of original engravings may be used. 

5) The big and obviously costly 
magazine may have a longer life, 
more pass-along circulation in the 
office, than a modest one which is 
more casually discarded. 


Big Men, Big Orders, 
Big Magazines 

One consideration, though not al- 
ways applicable, in determining the 
comparative size and cost of a house 
magazine is the importance of the 
average customer. It is reasonable to 
spend more to influence a prospective 
carload buyer, whose orders may run 
into thousands of dollars a year, than 
to sell a retailer whose orders could 
hardly amount to more than a few 
hundred. Thinking of this kind may 
have had something to do with Alle- 
cheny Ludlum’s adoption of an 11” x 
14” size for its Steel Horizons. 


“Steel Horizons,” Editor C. P. Rich- 
ardson tells us, “is a magazine almost 
purely for an executive type of reader- 
ship. which was the reason for select- 
ing its size and format. The circulation 
starts at a floor of general superin- 
tendents, for the most part, continuing 
upward through the normal executive 
ranges and carrying a high percentage 
of presidents and board chairmen .. . . 
The main concern is to reach the 
policy-making people among present 
and potential users of high alloy 
steels.” 

Mr. Richardson points out further 
that only one page- the 4th cover— 
of the 28-page magazine carries com- 
pany advertising. “We have re- 
frained,” he says, “from diminishing 
our stature in the eyes of a reading 
audience of this caliber by feeding 
them company ‘pap’.” The magazine 
is normally printed by 4-color deep- 
etched lithography, with a fifth color 
usually added on the front cover only. 


Illustrating the other extreme in 
size is the Ticketeer- one of some 18 
or 20 externals edited in the office 
with which the writer is associ- 
ated. Though only a 4-pager, measur- 
ing 4” x 914”, printed in two colors, 
how it does work for its sponsor? 
\ second external of the same size 
and general description, Ticketalk, is 
addressed to a different audience by 
the same firm, Soabar Co., Philadel- 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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Advertising is Biggest Bargain 
Despite Today's Higher Cost 


By L. ROHE WALTER 
Put Relations Dire 


HENEVER ADVERTISERS 

congregate today the conver- 
sation usually gets around to the high 
cost of advertising and what, if any- 
thing, can be done about it. The 
economies most frequently suggested 
range all the way from the re-use of 
old art work and plates; the cropping 
of electros; the repetition of advertise- 
ments; the use of smaller space and 
less publications; the use of a lesser 
number of colors in space or printed 
promotion; the printing of smaller 
runs of booklets and folders on cheap- 
er papers; the use of less radio time 
and cheaper talent; and so on almost 
ad infinitum. 

Let me make perfectly clear at the 
outset that no one is more interested 
in and desirous of making judicious 
economies and getting full values from 
today’s sales promotion dollars than I 
am. At the same time I firmly believe 
this defensive, economy-minded ap- 
proach, if carried to extremes, tends 
to substitute ostrich-like and penny- 
pinching thinking for the dynamic, 
forward-looking, business-getting 
alertness that has always characterized 
the aggressive and successful sales- 
builder. 

Further, this “ how can we effect 
economies’ attitude is not too realis- 
tic, particularly when one evaluates 
the underlying factors that so largely 
determine today’s business trends and 
may prove harmful to the welfare of 
the individual business as well as busi- 
ness generally, rather than beneficial, 
as its sincere but misguided advo 
cates believe. Here’s why: 

Most companies, as we know, base 
their advertising appropriations on 
a percentage of net sales by dollar 
volume, usually using a combination 
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of last year’s sales plus the oncoming 
vear’s estimate, or an average of net 
dollar sales volume for several years 
plus a future year’s estimate. 

Recent confidential studies of a 
sizeable number of representative ad- 
vertisers in varied fields indicates that 
this procedure is not being practiced 
generally today on the same percent- 
age basis as formerly; that whereas 
net sales have in many instances 
tripled dollarwise and units of sales 
have more than doubled since 1939, 
advertising appropriations have by no 
means kept pace, having increased ap- 
proximately 25% to 35% dollar-wise 
on the average. Here’s one typical 
example that further clarifies this de- 
velopment: 


Net Sales Advertising 
Appropriation 
1939 $25,000,000 $325,000 
1948 76,000,000 (est) 405,000 
Approximate 
percentage 
increase 204% 24% 


(dollar-wise) 


When you examine this company’s 
situation in more detail you find that 





Are today ’s advertising costs 
out of line? 

Less so than practically any 
other item in our economy, re- 
ports Rohe Walter, speaking 
before DMAA’s annual con- 
vention at Philadelphia. 

If you're not getting results, 
perhaps you are using 1939 
dollars . getting only two- 
thirds impact on today’s com- 
petitive market. 

Here’s a penetrating analy- 
sis of the cost picture by an 
outstanding authority on in- 
dustrial advertising and direct 
mail. More on pages 145 & 166, 








—— 





the $405,000 advertising appropria- 
tion available for 1948 to support 
and expand a $76,000,000 sales vol- 
ume, comprising over twice as many 
units of sales as prewar, evaluated in 
terms of what today’s dollar buys, 
actually delivers about two-thirds as 
much sales power in the form of 
printed promotion, advertising space 
or radio time as was available in 1939 
to help produce and maintain a dollar 
sales volume one-third as large. 
Actually, and probably without 
fully realizing it, many advertisers are 
today operating under appropriations 
established in terms of total dollars 
having 1939 purchasing power, where- 
as what their appropriations will ac- 
tually produce in terms of sales help 
is based on 1948 65-cent dollars. Con- 
sequently, not only are many adver- 
tising appropriations considerably less 
percentage-wise in relation to net 
dollar sales than previously, but the 
number of dollars available per unit 
of sale will buy considerably less sales- 
building promotion than the smaller 
prewar appropriations produced. 


Costs Based on Labor 


We must, I believe, be extremely 
objective and realistic about the fac- 
tors underlying advertising 
particularly since they are so largely 
based on the human element of la- 
bor costs. Currently the per-unit la- 
bor cost index, that is the combination 
of the rate of pay and labor efficiency 
for industry generally, seems to indi- 
cate another rise. Its pattern is largely 
set by the steel industry with six to 
nine months’ time required for any 
increase in steel labor costs to filter 
down and affect all segments of 
American industry; consequently we 
have not yet fully experienced the 
total inevitable effects of the recent 
raises in steel labor costs. 

Furthermore, as long as we have a 
defense program of the present magni- 
tude, there will be no sizeable unem- 
ployment in the United States: no 
likely reduction in per-unit labor 
costs; no probable improvement in 
labor efficiency. Inevitably, then, we 
shall experience a slowly rising trend 
in man hours per unit of output, a 
fundamental cost factor that will in- 
crease the cost of doing business gen- 
erally and specifically the costs in- 
volved in advertising. 

Let’s briefly examine a few of the 
cost factors that determine so largely 
what today’s advertising appropria- 
tions will buy in terms of sales power. 
be it printed promotion, radio time. 


costs, 


or space advertising. 
\ representative photo-engraver 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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Guideposts for Forecasting 





Whai are the pitfalls that upset most business forecasts? 


Can you extend past cyclical patterns into the futur 


e? 


How long will the current booms in building construction and plant 


equipment expenditures last? 


How much influence does the 9-year cycle have on business? . . . the 40- 
month cycle? ... the 75-month cyle? ... the 18-year cycle? . . . the 54-year 


cycle? 


Can you predict the turn in business conditions by analogy? How well 


did Gen. Dawes predict business conditions in the thirties? 


These are a few of the questions answered in the fourth installment in 


Mr. Newbury’s challenging series on business forecasting. Next month, 


“More Pitfalls.” 


And, in January, a specific forecast for 1949. 





By FRANK D. NEWBURY 


C nomict 
a r . ~~ 
VV é rinan )Sé clectr 3 re 
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RECEDING articles have de- 
scribed the two most useful work- 
ing tools of sound forecasting—the 
level of investment expenditures and 
the typical behavior of industry cycles. 
Before taking up some additional 
guides for forecasting, the explana- 
tion and the application of these two 
methods can be sharpened by looking 
at the negative side of the problem— 
by describing some popular methods 
that should not be used. 

These unsafe methods are worthy 
of attention because they may seem 
to be based on sound principles, or 
on the same properties of industry 
cycles that have been approved. These 
pitfalls will be described, not to prove 
that forecasters can be wrong—for 
that scarcely needs proof—but to dis- 
close unsound methods that should 
be avoided. 


Mechanical Projection 
of Business Cycles 


In the preceding article, the useful 
regularity of two different industry 
cycles was pointed out. This stabilty 
of behavior can be used to predict 
the probable course of business, but 
it is dangerous to assume that the 
future will exactly duplicate the aver- 
age pattern of past cycles, regardless 
of other major factors. This unsafe 
use of business cycle behavior is an 
illustration of the aphorism that a 


little knowledge may be a dangerous 
thing. 

Despite past regularity, the future 
may bring unexpected divergencies. 
Major wars and serious depressions 
may effect even the most regular in- 
dustry cycles. The residential build- 
ing cycle was slowed down and the 
heavy industry cycle was greatly ex- 
panded, and the shorter component 
cycles were wiped out during World 
War II, and their future schedules 
may be effected in spite of their past 
regularity. 

There is another characteristic of 
cycles that has been given too little 
attention. When an industry cycle 
includes different component cycles, 
that have about the same average am- 
plitude of upswing and downswing. 
the period (length of cycle) will shift 
from that of the short component to 
that of the long component, with any 
shift in the relative size of the swings. 
The heavy industry cycle is an ex- 
ample. This cycle, you will remember, 
has a 40-month component cycle and 
a 75-month component cycle. Most 
of the time the 40-month cycle is the 
dominant cycle, and the composite 
cycle has a 40-month length. How- 
ever. during the long depressions the 
75-month component is the more im- 
portant, and the shorter period is lost 
in the larger swing of the 75-month 
cycle. 

This possibility of changing period 
must be kept in mind. It may be as 
unsafe to project a 40-month average 
schedule into the future as it proved 
to be in 1929. 

In spite of these obvious limitations 
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to the rigid mechanical projection of 
the past average schedules of industry 
cycles, this easy forecasting method 
is used, to the exclusion of all other 
methods, by a few forecasters. 

An example of this method of fore- 
casting may be found in a recent book 
about cycles. It is an interesting, well- 
written book that is worth reading. 
The fact that this book attained the 
non-fiction “best-seller” list—quite an 
achievement for a book in this tradi- 
tionally dismal science—is evidence 
of the wide appeal that an over-sim- 
plified, unqualified method for reading 
the future, be it based on the stars 
or on business cycles, has for a very 
large public. The title indicates its 
point of view: Cycles—The Science of 
Prediction. 

Although the authors are among 
the more reasonable cycle enthusiasts, 
they do advocate the rigid projection 
of average cycle patterns into the 
future, and believe, apparently, that 
nothing can be done by human action 
to change.-the inevitable rhythm of the 
cycles. They do show and discuss 
random departures in the past, but 
do not figure that the similar depart- 
ures from average schedules may also 
happen in the future. 

Outside of this rigid mechanical 
projection of past cycle patterns, the 
major differences between the fore- 
casting technique of the present ar- 
ticles and that followed by Dewey and 
Dakin (the authors of Cycles—the 
Science of Prediction), is in their use 
of a nine-year cycle in place of a 75- 
month (6-7 year) cycle in the present 
articles, and in their use of a 54- 
year cycle, which I have not included. 
They have adopted 41 months as the 
average length of the dominant heavy 
industry cycle, but this difference is 
not significant. 

The 54-year cycle, included by 
Dewey and Dakin, was suggested by 
a Russian economist, Nikolai Kondra- 
tieff, and developed between 1919 and 
1925. He supported it principally by 
English and French statistics of prices 
and interest rates, going as far back 
as 1790, and with some production 
figures going back to 1830. 

Kondratieff placed the upswings 
and downswings of these long cycles 
at the following approximate dates: 


First Long Wave: 
The rise lasted from about 1790 
until 1810-17; the decline lasted 
from 1810-17 until 1844-51. 


(Continued on Page 60) 


*Cycles—The Science of Prediction, by Ed- 
ward R. Dewey and Edwin F. Dokin Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1947. 
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Forecasting 
[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 57] 


Second Lone Wave: 
The rise lasted from 1844-51 until 
870-75: the decline lasted from 
1870-75 until 1890-96, 
Third Long Wave: 

The rise lasted from 1890-96 until 

1914-20: the decline started in 

1914-20. What has happened since 

cannot be determined. It is quite 

possible that 1933 will prove to be 

a low point, followed by a very 

long upswing. 

For Britain, the First World War 
period of 1914-20 was a production 
and price peak. For the United States 
it was a price peak, but the produc- 
tion peak came. as every one knows, 
in 1929, 

The lengths of the two completed 
cycles top to top 
14-45 years: from bottom to bottom 
they were 54-61 and 45-46 years. 
Dewey and Dakin place the most 
recent long cycle peak very precisely 
at 1926, which is 54 years after the 
middle year of Kondratieff’s range 
870-75. In another place, the past 
peak is placed at 1925, and the coming 
bottom just 27 years later at 1952. 


were 58-60 and 


9 Year Price Cycle 


This simple arithmetic is scarcely 
justified by past history, or by 
Kondratieff’s more flexible schedules. 
Moreover, the short interval between 
the two world wars has thrown con- 
siderable doubt on the existence of 
a long 44-60 year production evele, 
that has any separate physical exist- 
ence. The two wars bring maximum 
production peaks only about 25 years 
apart—less than one-half the normal 
Kondratieff period. The two com- 
pleted Kondratieff cycles in United 
States production can be aecounted 
for by the accidental behavior of the 
18-year building cycle. The tops and 
bottoms of the long Kondratieff waves 
may be accounted for by the tops and 
bottoms of unusual booms and de- 
pressions of the building cycle. 

The Dewey-Dakin nine-year cycle is 
derived mainly from commodity prices 
and stock market prices. Cycles de- 
rived from sales of two manufacturing 
companies are included, but the indus- 
tries they represent are not stated. 

The 6- to 7-year cycles used in the 
present articles were developed by the 
same statistical methods used to ob- 
tain the Dewey-Dakin 9-year cycles. 
So, the difference in results is due 
entirely to the differences in the origi- 
nal data studied. The statistics from 
which the 6- to 7-year cycle pattern 
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was obtained are production figures 
from heavy industry. 

The only conclusion that is justi- 
fied, in the face of these different re- 
sults, is that the cyclical behavior of 
prices and interest rates may not be 
indicative of the cyclical behavior of 
production and general business. 
When two investigators reach different 
conclusions by the same methods, but 
from different data, both should be 
more cautious in the application of 
the results than Dewey and Dakin 
appear to be. Commodity prices usu- 
ally go up and down with business 
activity, but not always. Commodity 
prices were trending downward from 
1920 to 1933, while, during these 13 
years, there was one of the greatest 
depressions and one of the biggest 
booms in our history. The current 
forecasting value of stock market 
prices for general business is seriously 
diminished by the fact that stock 
market prices and the volume of gen- 
eral business have followed opposite 
cyclical patterns since 1939. While 
production was reaching up to the 
war peak throughout 1942, the stock 
market was scraping bottom. When 
production declined sharply at the 
close of the war, stock market prices 
continued to rise. The stock market 
broke badly in 1946, and general 
business continued to expand all 
through 1947 and 1948. I will return 
to this interesting subject of the fore- 
casting significance of the stock mar- 
ket and of commodity prices in a later 
article. 

There is included in the Dewey- 
Dakin book a diagram showing the 
concurrent cycle patterns of the four 
major cycles: the 54-year cycle, an 
18-1 /3-vear cycle, a 9-year evcle, and 
a 41-month cycle. After emphasizing 
that these four cycles affect different 
business in different ways, and that the 
timing is only approximate, the au- 
thors make the following arresting 
statement: “With all such qualifica- 
tions, it is still important to note that 
from 1947 onward, these four major 
rhythms are declining, and that all 
four reach a bottom circa 1952, with 
the subsequent pattern calling for a 
concerted rise.” The inference, of 
course, is that things are going to be 
tough around 1952, and nothing much 
can be done about it. 

Possibly business will be bad, but 
there are good reasons to doubt it. 
The strongest reason is the delay in 
the normal development of the 18- 
vear building cycle that has been 
noted. The normal peak of the current 
building cycle was overdue in 1945-46, 
when Dewey and Dakin presumably 
were writing the quoted sentence. 


Some two years later in June, 1948, 
as these words are being written, the 
peak of the current building cycle is 
at least five years overdue, and build- 
ing investment is still increasing. It 
is reasonable, therefore, to expect the 
next bottom of the building cycle to 
come during the second half of the 
1950’s rather than during the first 
half, as indicated by its average 
pattern. 

If the longer 54-year cycle is formed 
by unusually high peaks and low 
valleys of building cycles, as I have 
suggested, then it is “double counting” 
to include this longer cycle in any 
summation of coming troubles. It is 
possible that the amount of expendi- 
tures for building at the low point 
during the 1950's, and for other in- 
vestment purposes, will be larger than 
the minimum values of corresponding 
expenditures in 1933-34. In_ that 
event the low point of this purely 
statistical cycle, with its implication 
of another serious depression, will 
have been completed with the depres- 
sion of the 30s. 

One of the difficulties of the me- 
chanical use of cycle patterns is the 
impossibility of taking abnormal 
events and conditions into account. 
The forecaster is presented with a 
dilemma: He must either ignore con- 
ditions that will obviously influence 
business in an important way. or he 
must abandon his major thesis. He 
is the unfortunate man who can see 
disaster engulfing him, but can do 
nothing to avoid it. 

In spite of all that has been said. 
the mechanical forecaster will be 
right much of the time. He will 
blindly follow his cycle patterns and 
predict coming depression in the 
midst of prosperity long before there 
are visible signs of trouble, and he 
will be right more often than he will 
be wrong. My advice is: Don’t ignore 
the past behavior patterns of signifi- 
cant industry cycles, but don't be too 
sure they will not be affected by acci- 
dental disturbing conditions. 


Prediction by Analogy 


Perhaps the most skillfully con- 
cealed pitfall in forecasting is the 
temptation to forecast by analogy. 
Both professional experts and ama- 
teurs have fallen into this trap. The 
method is so simple that any one who 
can read a chart can follow it, and the 
argument usually is plausible enough 
to be intriguing and salable. Many 


(Continued on Page 168) 


*Cycles The Science of Prediction 
p. 190. 
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How to Advertise 
[ConTINUED FROM Pace 34] 


going remarks were made with that 
in mind); therefore it is necessary 
to point out wherein industrial (01 
“business paper” or “trade” or “tech- 
nical”) advertising differs from “con- 
sumer advertising (advertising of 
goods intended lor the individual's 
use). 

| believe it is a fair generalization 
to say that consumer advertising is 
not read with intent aforethought (ex- 
mail order catalogs, shop- 


Almost invariably, the 


ceptions: 
ping ads). 
first job of the consumer ad is to 
get attention, to woo the reader (or 


listener or car-driver or car-rider) 
away from whatever else is holding 
his interest—which it does by trickery, 
curiosity, entertainment, sensation or 
just slapping him between the eyes 
(or the ears). 

The difficulty of getting this at- 
tention varies with the medium: thus, 
the street-car rider is rather easily 
diverted from staring into space by a 
car card, the motorist can be some- 
what less easily distracted by a poster. 
while the radio listener or television 
viewer usually can't help, without 
some definite effort, being forced to 
expose himself to the commercial. 
However, since industrial advertising 
is almost always communicated on 
paper. it is more important to make 


G-E Scope is Selling Point in New ‘Life’ Ad 
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more than you expec! 
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“better goods for more people at less cost.”” The public seldom before had been en- 
abled to see at one time and place the scope of G-E activities. 
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the comparisqn with the on-paper 
form of consumer advertising. 

The primary purpose in opening 
the pages of a newspaper or magazin 
in the majority of cases—to 
read the ads. The ads have to work 
to gain attention in competition with 


is not 


some pretty exciting or at least ab 
sorbing literature. The reader is ordin 
arily reluctant to move his eye fron 
the news account or the story which 
represents the reason for his invest 
ment of five cents or a quarter, or t 
hesitate, if not already captured, i: 
his turning of the pages; the ad must 
provide some distraction of sufficient 
compulsion to disturb the inertia of 
concentration or detour the momen 
tum of browsing. Then, once — th 
“hook” has worked. there must lx 
some further and immediately-ob 
served inducement to read on. 

So, “consumer” advertising has to 
play tricks on the reader, exploiting 
the very elements of emotional ap 
peal which are used in the editorial 
columns. 


Business Reader ‘Different’ 


But readers of the business pape 
subscribe to it for entirely different 
motives than entertainment, or non 
vocational information. A business 
man reads his business magazine be- 
cause it is part of his business to read 
it. Whether he is president. engineer, 
purchasing agent, salesman or ma- 
chine operator, he regards his busi- 
ness paper reading as a business re- 
sponsibility. If he is alert (and it’s the 
alert ones you want most to reach), 
he must keep up with the news and 
with the thinking in his business: his 
business magazine tells him. So he 
reads it for information, not for re- 
laxation, and he knows that the adver- 
tising pages can often be as good a 
source of information as the editorial 
pages. Rather than competing with the 
advertising, the editorial matter. dis 
cussing matters dear to his business, 
puts him in a mood for the advertising. 
which often suggests specific means 
(products) for accomplishing what 
the editors are talking about. Indeed. 
he may read the magazine only fo 
the advertising, and may even delib- 
erately search the advertising sections 
for an answer to a specific problem. 
somewhat the way a woman searches 
the food ads for a meal suggestion 

Thus we can visualize the business 
magazine as a marketplace (not a re 
treat) to which the business mat 
comes, faithfully, to learn what is 
going on in areas of his business in 
terests. You don’t have to shill, lure 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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Markets & Planning 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 37] 


of light steel products largely in resi- 
dential construction. 

One more stop along this general 
approach line, and I will get to some 
specific points. Here is a startling 
thought: “Although we make steel, we 
do not sell it: we sell the service which 
steel renders.” If you will pause to 
think about this for a moment, you 
will readily agree that any buyer of 
steel does not care a jot about steel 
as steel; what he does buy is a service 
which, at the time, he believes steel 
will give him better or more economi- 
cally (or both) than any other ma- 
terial. If wood or plastic, if lead or 
aluminum, if glass or stone would 
vield him equivalent service at an 
equivalent cost, he would probably use 
that other material just as readily. 

So we who have to sell steel have 
reached this conclusion; that steel is 
bought because of certain inherent 
qualities of service which it yields, and 
because it yields those qualities of 
service at a comparatively low cost. 
In both of these factors you have the 
major elements by which the inroads 
of competitive materials may be gaged. 
But it also gives you the major ele- 
ments whereby you may measure one 
rather important phase of the market 
for steel tomorrow. 

The steel industry is not static. The 
steels we make today are greatly su- 
perior to the steels our grandfathers 
made—and by the same token the 
steels our sons will make will un- 
doubtedly be superior to those we 
make today . But beyond the factors of 


chemical and physical composition 
and methods of production is the more 
important consideration of the service 
which steels of today render in such 
superior fashion as compared with the 
steels of yesterday. Because we make 
better steel, we actually use less of it 
in a given building, bridge or pro- 
duction machine of equal use-value: 
and because we make better steel, it 
lasts longer. We are. on the average, 
giving between 10% and 25% more 
service in every ton of steel today than 
our grandfathers did. And although 
that might be expected to show up as 
a corresponding decrease in the total 
demand for steel, it has had just the 
opposite effect. As a matter of fact this 
follows one of the natural laws of 
business growth as pointed out some 
years ago by the Brookings Institu- 
tion: the more service you can give 
at the same or lower price, the greater 
becomes the demand for that service. 
Henry Ford capitalized on that law of 
growth—and it is a principle which 
the steel industry recognizes. 

Our steels are continually being im- 
proved. They are continually giving 
more service for the money. As a re- 
sult we come once more to the indi- 
cations of the first, or mathematical 
approach to the problem of market de- 
termination—that our markets are 
growing in practically the same ratio 
as the increase of population, because 
as yet. no other material gives the 
same service at the same cost, as steel. 

Which leads me directly into the 
second approach; the analysis of the 
steel industry on the assumption that 
it is still in a state of development. 

Probably the most outstanding ex- 
ample of a comparatively new develop- 
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CHART 4. A combination of statistical and historical approach divides the growth 
t steel demand into decades dominated by specific industry and war requirements. 
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ment is the amazing rise of the stain- 
less steel series. Actually, stainless 
steel is not new, for well over a gen- 
eration ago it was known that the ad- 
dition of chromium and nickel to 
ordinary carbon steel gave very satis- 
factory corrosion resisting qualities. 
Among the first uses of this particular 
alloy was in cutlery, particularly 
tableware. But the real rise of stain- 
less to a position of about 2% of all 
steel in this country has come since 
the depths of the recent depression, 
and appears to be a joint result of two 
diametrically opposed research ef- 
forts. One was a technical, or shall we 
say metallurgical effort, to improve 
the qualities of various types of stain- 
less steel: the other was a determined 
research into the question of what 
users or potential users really re- 
quired in the matter of corrosion and 
heat resisting steels. At innumerable 
points both fields of research reacted 
upon each other. 

Here is a major problem in econ- 
omics. One the one side there is wide- 
spread recognition of the fact that 
technological developments in steel- 
making have made a large part of the 
industry's facilities either obsolete or 
obsolescent in the sense that their use 
causes the operating cost of making 
steel products high in comparison 
with the cost of production on the 
newest types of equipment. Also, as 
markets continue to grow westward, 
distribution costs from many present 
steel mills take a heavy toll from 
profits. So, from the facilities angle, 
the problem entails searching analyses 
of the benefits which can be derived 
from the utmost utilization of the 
most modern equipment, located at 
strategic points of service to the 
markets of tomorrow. 

On the other side there is equally 
widespread recognition of today’s ab- 
normally high costs of building new or 
rehabilitating old steel equipment. So, 
from the investment angle, as we at- 
tempt to set down numbers which 
will express first the desirability of re- 
modeling the industry’s production 
facilities to take the utmost advantage 
of low cost production at strategic 
locations, and second the profit re- 
turn which such remodeling may be 
expected to bring, we find the over- 
all costs of a comprehensive program 
today so high that the whole propo- 
sition becomes unbankable. By “un- 
bankable” I mean simply that the an- 
ticipated return is not large enough to 
interest the investing public. 

There are two approaches to a so- 
lution of the difficulty, in both of 
which an adequate knowledge of 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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1 Big Cake with One Little Candle 


Stepping down for one month from our usual soap box, 
we will relinquish the editorial writer's prerogative 
minding other peoples’ business—to muse about our own. 

Just one year ago, with some trembling, we slipped a 
stiff cover stock insert with a couple of return post cards 
between pages 176 and 177 of IM’s November issue. 

On the insert appeared a new department, Marketing 
Aids. Actually it was a streamlined version of an old one, 
Index to Research, that recorded each month the market- 
ing and statistical data that might interest and help sales 
and advertising managers. 

As a basic polis y we tried to select each month the avail- 
able literature that would prove helpful to the greatest 
number of readers. We also attempted to follow a few 
fundamental principles of industrial advertising. . . to 
offer the readet a real benefit, to he specific and factual, 
to make action easy. 

We were hardly prepared for the amazing response that 
followed. The first month approximately 200 readers re- 
quested 626 individual pieces of literature offered by busi- 
ness paper publishers and other companies serving the in- 
dustrial marketing field. The volume of inquiries increased 
each month. In August, considered a poor month for ad- 
vertising, 597 L[NpUsTRIAL MARKETING readers requested 
1.967 items offered in Marketing Aids. 

Actually, one out of 12 subscribers responded. The 
average reader requested 3.3 items offered. The most 
popular offer, a useful booklet on paper, attracted 12 
times as many requests as the least popular—data on 
a relatively narrow vertical market. 

Careful analysis of the names of the readers who wrote 
in reveals that almost all had logical business interest in 
the material they requested, The idle curious were few. 
Fewer than one third of the readers who wrote us had re- 
quested literature the previous month. 

In the 11 months since the first Marketing Aids insert 
appeared, INpUSTRIAL MARKETING s readers have requested 
15,516 pieces of literature. The steady growth in response 
indicates that readers are finding real use for the helpful 
types of promotional material that have been offered by 
those who serve them. And that interest grows with repe- 
tition and continuity. 

Interest has been greatest in material that obviously 
helps a man on his job. “Copy That Clicks,” “Sales Ana- 


lysis & Control,” “Inquiries, Their Care and Handling.” 
‘Advertisements That Have Pulled.” “Life of Business 
Paper Ads,” “Picturing the Product,” “Things to Know 


\bout Paper” and “Market Research Helps Business” are 
typical of titles that have pulled well. 
Looking back over the records we have kept during the 
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past year, we believe more firmly than ever in some of the 
almost platitudinous fundamentals of industrial advertis- 
ing: 

That business men read their business papers seriously, 
looking for help on their jobs. . . 

That advertising copy and literature designed to help 
them will far outpull pure puff. . . 

That the more specific and factual copy your copy is, 
the more selective is the audience it attracts. . 

Which reminds us to remind you to follow closely 
Howard G. Sawyer’s important series, “How to Advertise 
to Business Men.” which starts on page 33 of this issue. 
“Scotty” Sawyer is one of the most successful practicion- 
ers of the fundamentals of industrial advertising. We have 
peeked ahead for several installments, and can assure you 
that you will find them packed with usable check lists that 
will help get more sales for your advertising dollar. 


Imagine Cliff Hangers in Economics 

We have often rushed to the news stand to get the latest 
copy of Colliers’ or The Saturday Evening Post to find 
out “whodunnit.” But never, until Frank D. Newbury of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. published his first 1M arti- 
cle on “Guideposts for Forecasting” have we had readers 
swamp us with requests for copies of future articles. 

Requests for a peek at our galley-proofs have come from 
company presidents, treasurers, general sales managers, 
editors, and the Department of Commerce. 

Unfortunately we must be fair to all of our readers 
(and to our advertisers) and withhold advance copies un- 
til publication date. Be sure to mark January 5 on your 
calendar for Mr. Newbury’s specific forecast of 1949 


business in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Watch for IM’s 11th Editorial Competition 

Many business paper editors have written to ask whether 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has abandoned the annual edi- 
torial awards. 

The answer is. “No!” 

For many years the IM editorial awards were presented 
at the annual convention of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. During the war NIAA shifted its con- 
vention from fall to early summer, thus making presenta- 
tion at the conference impossible. 

Last spring NIAA’s executive board voted to include the 
annual editorial awards in the program for the 1949 NIAA 
Conference. June 12-15 at Buffalo. 

The rules for the competition will be announced in an 
early issue. Business paper issues from August, 194; 
through December, 1948 will be eligible. Editors should 
plan now to enter their best features for this 18 month 
period as soon as the competition is announced. 
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WANT TO KNOW: 


“WHAT DOES IT ALL 
ADD UP 02” 





HEATING AND 


VENTILATING 
TELLS THEM! 


The Conduit Weathermaster *Y 


Air Conditioning Multi-Story Builgig rae 
Zoning tor Heat 
or. Multi-Stof 


@ The men who design Air Conditioning, Heating and Venti- 
lating equipment, or who design or install complete mech- 
anical systems in buildings, are definitely engineering men. 
Often graduate engineers. But in their professional reading 
they're interested not so much in exhaustive research details 
or in the abstract theory behind new developments, as they 
are in the results of research, the boiled-down conclusions, 


the working data they can apply to current jobs. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING aims its editorial con- 


tent deliberately to serve these men . . . . gives them the 
boiled-down results of research, the short-cuts, the handy 
tables, charts and data sheets .. . . helps to answer the eternal 


question: What does it all add up to? 


That’s one big reason why this engineering magazine is 
a favorite among the men who select and specify equipment 
for Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning, Piping and Re- 
frigeration systems. Write for helpful “information kit.” 
HEATING AND VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette Street. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 








Comments on Catalogs—Booklets— Direct Mail—Exhibits— Motion Pictures—Slide Films—Sales Helps 





Special Stamp, Cachet Promotions Flourish 


HREE companies in the past sev- 

eral months used commemorative 
UL. S. postage stamps and_ special 
cachets for promotions tied in with 
events ranging from dedication of 
the world’s largest reflecting telescope 
to the 300th anniversary of the first 
volunteer firemen in this country. 

SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
took its cue for a promotion when the 
U. S. Postoffice Department issued a 
special three-cent stamp commemorat- 
ing the dedication of Palomar Mountain 
Observatory in California. SKF is using 
the stamp on all of its outgoing mail. 
Envelopes bear a red cachet with two 
arrows pointing to a picture of the ob- 
servatory on the stamp and proclaim, 
“Virtually every moving part revolves 
on SKF ball and roller bearings.” 

The company supplied a large share 
of the 5,600 bearings used in the ob- 
servatory and telescope. SKF says that 
more than 1,000 bearings support the 
telescope’s 200-inch mirror alone, al- 
lowing for its minute expansions and 
contractions. 

Another company tying in with is- 
suance of a new U. S. postage stamp is 
Mack-International Motor Truck 
Corp., N. Y., whose Type 85 Mack 
pumper is pictured on a stamp honor- 
ing the volunteer firemen’s 300th anni- 
versary. The company is sending a 
letter with the stamp to 13,500 fire 
chiefs and assistants to whom Mack 
sends mailings periodically. A cachet 
on the envelope carries a picture of a 
volunteer fireman, Mack’s trademark 
and announcement of the anniversary. 
The appearance of Mack equipment on 
the stamp will be used as a selling 
point by the company’s fire apparatus 
salesmen throughout the country. 

The third use of a special cachet was 
by Pan-American-Grace Airways, Inc.. 
Lima, Peru, in celebration of the air- 
line’s 20th anniversary. A cachet an- 
nouncing the anniversary was used on 
letters air-mailed to members of the 
press in North and South America. 


Allis-Chalmers Tries 
Convention Supplement 


One good way to stimulate interest 
and bolster attendance at a convention 
was demonstrated by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, in its promotion 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers meeting at Milwaukee Oct. 
18-22. 


The company issued a special, 12- 
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STAMP AND CACHET promotional tie-ins: Top—SKF Industries, with Palomar 
Observatory dedication. Center—Mack-International Motor Truck Corp., with 
volunteer firemen’s anniversary. Bottom—Pan-American-Grace Airways, with 20th 
anniversary. Many companies overlook opportunities for envelope promotions. 


page AIEE convention supplement 
with the third quarter issue of the com- 
pany s publication, Allis-Chalmers 
Electrical Review. The opening pages 
all headed “Come to Milwaukee Oct. 

8-22.” were 
spreads with illustrations showing the 
city as an industrial center and 
picturing many of the plants of other 
companies that could be visited during 
the convention. The last page listed 
the five-day program schedule. 


composed of four 


Permanent Show Promotes 
Use of Stainless Steel 

The stainless steel industry, which 
has increased annual production from 
12.000 to 500,000 tons since 1929, 
now employs a permanent exhibit in 
New York to acquaint the public with 
the growth of the industry and its con- 
tribution to manufacturing. 

The exhibit. located in the Archi- 
tects’ Samples Building, is sponsored 
by the American Lron & Steel Institute. 
On display are some 30 alloy steels 
resembling each other, yet differing 
widely in characteristics and use— 
all making up the stainless steel family. 

The major architectural feature of 
the exhibit is a curved stainless steel 


staircase. of unusual strength and 
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striking, modern design. Also shown 
are displays of stainless steel manu- 
facturing and fabricating processes 
and hundreds of finished products 
ranging from fish hooks to parts for 
gas turbines. The exhibit shows how 
stainless steel is used in such indus- 
tries as automotive, container, food 
and beverage processing, construction, 
electrical machinery, chemical, metal- 
working, shipbuilding, surgical and 
hospital equipment, mining and oil 
and gas. 

The institute has issued a 10-page 
brochure, entitled “Stainless Steel In 
dustry Exhibit.” containing discrip- 
tions and glossy prints of the exhibits 
and considerable background infor- 
mation about the industry and_ the 
qualities of the product. 


You’re Boss When You 
Buy, Says Service Folder 

\ unique copy idea is used in 
folder that Service Machine Co., Eliza 
beth, N. J., is using to promote its ma 
chine tool products. The folder en 
phasizes that when you buy Servi« 
products you become a boss of th: 
company. 

The heading is. “Did you know yor 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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* If you don’t follow up on Monday, your papers because he wants to keep 
Sunday punch loses its steam. You can’t himself informed about new methods 
hit a sales goal hard with lazy advertising and new developments that affect his 
like letting your advertising schedules skip business. In the case of McGraw-Hill 
a month here and there; or if you try to publications, he proves he wants to know by 
make out with small space when paying for the opportunity. Your advertising 
you could easily enough smack your can also tell him something that can be 
audience with spreads in color. important to his business. So, hit hard and 
Adequate sales plans need adequate hit often in the business publications read 
rtising to back them up, or what you and respected by the men who recommend, 


ik is a knockout punch can be cut specify and buy your products. Make 


own to powder puff proportions. your Sunday punch felt in Tuesday’s sales with 


A business man reads business adequate advertising schedules. 










aw-Hill man always has useful information available. For examp 
e new edition of the “‘Pulse Beat of Industry", the digest of current busin 
rends and opportunities? You will also want the “McGraw-Hill Manufacturing Mak 
to help you analyze the potential of your markets. Ask him for them, or send us 





note direct. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


330 west 42ND Beet ae NEW YORK 1s, ms 7% 
Every McGraw-Hill Magazine is a Member of, or is Qualifying for Membership in, The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 70] 


had a controlling interest in one of the 
nation’s finest special machine and 
tool plants?” The reason, says the 
copy, is that the company has a “cus- 
tomer first” policy which entails a 
continuous designing and redesigning 
of equipment aimed at giving a solu- 
tion to your problems “expertly re- 
lated to your plans with every empha 
sis on saving you time, trouble and 


money. 


Graciousness Pays, 
Huber Booklet Shows 

\ small, 12-page booklet that in- 
forms without trying to sell is doing 
an unusually successful job of winning 
friends for J. M. Huber Corp., New 
York, and at the same time enabling 
suppliers better to evaluate the com- 
pany s needs, 

The booklet, entitled “Let's Get 
Acquainted,” is being distributed by 
receptionists to salesmen at six Huber 
purchasing offices. More than 5,000 
copies have been distributed, many 
upon request from suppliers for ad- 
ditional copies. 

“Whether you're here to buy from 
us or sell to us. you are welcome,” 
the story begins. “Perhaps while you 
are waiting to see your party, you 
would like to know a little about ow 
company.” 

The booklet then discusses Huber 





Reflective Sheeting is Silk Screen Printed 








VISIBLE AT NIGHT—A new reflective sheeting, designed with a specially 
smooth surface that can be silk screen printed with a full range of shades, was 
used to reflectorize this station wagon. The sheeting, developed by Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, is applied to the wood panels with adhesive and is 
brightly visible as a warning to approaching motorists at night. The company is 
selling the sheeting, known as Scotchlite, to state highway departments and bus and 
truck companies. It also has outdoor advertising applications. 


products—printing inks, kaolin clay, 
carbon black, oil and gas—and il- 
lustrates their use in such consumer 
products as breadwrappers, china- 
ware, newspapers, tires, telephones, in- 
secticides and even kitchen stoves. 
Two-color drawings in the margins 


Metal Products Displayed in Special Bus 





ONE WAY to dramatize metal products is demonstrated by this 35-foot, 85% 
aluminum display bus operated by Reynolds Metal Co., Louisville. The vehicle was 
used to show the company’s aluminum products at the 30th annual National Metal 
Exposition & Congress Oct. 25-29 at Philadelphia. Indirect lighting illuminates a dis- 
play ranging from automobile parts to oil pipelines. 
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illustrate the story in a bright mood. 

The informality, friendliness and 
graciousness of the booklet’s message 
has won more friends for Huber than 
any other of the company’s published 
materials. 

Some 100 congratulatory letters 
have been received, many expressing 
surprise at the diversity and extent 
of Huber’s industrial activity. 


Blotters, Outdoor Style 
Help Companies Sell 


\s an inexpensive medium with a 
wide variety of uses, the lowly sales 
hlotter is coming into its own. 

\ growing list of industrial adver- 
ltisers is making use of the medium to 
augment campaigns and to help open 
doors for salesmen. Some companies 
are using the blotter to help introduce 
new products, promote a company 
slogan or support business paper cam- 
paigns. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
Q., has just put the blotter to work as 
a reminder to customers that they can 
buy replacement parts directly from 
the company. In outdoor-poster style. 
one in a series of blotters says that the 
company will sell you “genuine Marion 
parts—-same day service”. Also with 
poster simplicity, Tide Water Associ 
ated Oil Co.. New York, is using a blot 
ter showing merely its two trademarks 
for Tydol flying gasoline and Veedo! 
motor oil under the heading, “Two 
Fine Products.” 

\s a means of keeping the company = 
name alive between salemen’s calls 


(Continued on Page 161) 
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Radio Industry 


@ Editorial Purpose — 
Edited by engineers, for engineers, 
since 1912, The Proceedings of the 
1.R.E. has been an authentic source 
of radio-electronic reseach and en- 
gineering application articles. Its 
basic publishing service is to report 
unabridged and accurately the en- 
vineering developments on which 
the radio-electronic science has 
advanced, 
Its pages provide the engineer with 
working data, and the mathematical 
progressions which express electron- 
ics. Tremendous work goes into 
these papers. The most painstaking 
care and accuracy are required by 
reading committees and staff editors 
resulting in a magazine of profes- 
sional calibre upon which engineers 
can rely. 


@ Readers Interest — 


\ magazine that has scored firsts in 
the recording of every advance in 


the science of radio, years before 


this information would otherwise 
be public knowledge, naturally wins 
ind holds its readership. 94°, of 
I.R.E. members renew each year. 
838°, of non-member subscribers 
renew. 

DEFINITION 
Technically, the science of radio and 
electronics is one and the same. It is 
the science of electron emission, 
called ‘‘radio"’ in communications and 
electronics’’ in industrial use. The 
same engineer is “key man” in 
each case. 
59 advertisers, the cream of the ra- 
lio-electronic manufacturers are ad- 
ertising in The PROCEEDINGS 
ft the I.R.E. 








Radio Engineers 





@ Engineers as buyers — 


KEY to the great radio-electronics 
market is the Radio Engineer, the 
trained technician, engaged in design, 
research, production and operation. 
This man controls buying, for the en- 
gineer alone has the knowledge and 
experience for technical purchasing. 


_~ 
/ 


\ buying survey of 2575 engineers attend 
ing the Radio Engineering Show proved 
that 20.3°%, buy equipment, 47.4°; specify 
for purchases, and 12.4%), have other au 
thority or influence 80.1°° of these en 
gineers in all have buying authority and 
interest. (We will supply full text of this 


study upon request.) 


Here are 36 of their specific buying inter 
ests, with percentage seeking information 


on these products: 
17.89% Aviation Radio, 46.70% Amplifiers 
36.50> Antennas, 13.80 Batteries 


23.6% Cables, wire, 37.80% Capacitors 


13.9% Cabinets, Chassis, 24.7¢ Coils 
9.89% Console 22.8¢ Crystal 
38.80 Electronic Controls, 12.89 facsimile 


equipment, 19.1¢ Hardware 


20.7% Ceramics, 10.99% Induction equipment 
33.8¢ Loudspeakers, 39.7¢ Meters 
13.7% Motor generators, 14.80 Plastic 


31.20% Oscillators, 45.50% Oscillographs 
25.20% Power supplies, 25.4% Radar 
43.4% Receivers (all), 37.10% Recorders 
% Rectifiers, 27.00% Relays 

32.4% Resistors, 68.0% Test Equipment 
30.00 Transformers, 26.89% Transmitters 
26.2% Turntables, pickups, 36.06% U.H.F 

Equipment 
54.0% Vacuum Tubes, 23.1¢ Voltage reg 


22.8% Tools for radio manufacturing. 


Since 1913, advertisers have consistently 
found the PROCEEDINGS OF THE L.R.F 


a sales-producing medium. 













PROCEEDINGS of the I.R.E. 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Wm. C. Copp, National Advertising Manager 
303 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Scott Kingwill, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Lee Willson, 412 West 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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The |.R.E. "Package" 


Many leading electronic manufac- 
turers use all three marketing services 
offered by The Institute of Radio 
Engineers as a ‘‘package"’. The ‘‘Pro- 
ceedings of the I.R.E."’ serves as a 
medium for promotional copy; ‘The 
I.R.E. Yearbook"’ provides reference 
value, and an exhibit in The Radio 
Engineering Show produces direct 
contact with engineers — often re- 
sulting in direct sales. 





| The Institute of Radio Engineers 





YEARBOOK 1948 | 








4 tkeCTORY i RADE) ENGENDERS 
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@ 3 Directories in | 


A directory of 18,000 radio engineers, plus a 
list of 2200 electronic supply firms, plus a 
product index classified by 78 basic engineering 
roups, plus informative advertising gives this 
book year-long usefulness. 


|R E-NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
MARCH 22-5 
RADIO-ENGRS b 
SHOW 





@ Engineers meet 
manufacturers 


The annual I.R.E. National Convention and 
Radio Engineering Show has become the 
world’s greatest assembly of radio-electronic 
engineers. 14,622 attending the 1948 Sessions 
and Show included more than 6000 I.R.E. 
member engineers and key men both in man- 
agement and engineering from all sides of the 
industry. A complete registration analysis is 
available upon request. 185 firms exhibited. 
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n Two factors determine the success of your advertising to the oil industry. 
OW MANY oil men will see it? WHICH oil men will see it? On both 6621 
unts the Oil and Gas Journal is your best medium. Not only is The 
urnal the world’s largest oil publication, carrying your advertising mes- 

to MORE oil men than any other . . . but its selective circulation 
blicy assures you that Journal readers are the PICKED men who buy, 
influence the buying of, equipment. 


e exercise the greatest care to select subscribers who are key men in 
e industry. Each month from 300 to 400 subscriptions are turned down 
cause they are not from operating oil men. A careful balance is main- 






ined constantly in the occupational division of Journal subscribers, ac- y / 
ording to the relative buying importance of each group. That's why your 
dvertisement in The Oil and Gas Journal reaches just the men it is 4 
eant for. y 
7. 

YES, more and more readers are concentrating 

their valuable reading time in The Journal, as 

more and more advertisers become aware of 
this trend and concentrate their advertising YW 






in the leading paper. 





MANAGERS CONTRACTORS FOREMEN OTHER OPERATING MEN 


(Including company subscriptions, geol- 
ogists, chemists, independent operators, 
purchasing agents, etc.) 








Markets & Planning 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65} 


of markets and marketing conditions 
plays a major role: Prices and costs. 
It has long been recognized by stu- 
dents of industrial economics that steel 
prices are not a primary determining 
factor in the volume of demand. Since 
1939 average steel prices have risen 
only about 35°, as against 90% for 
wholesale commodities overall. The 
return of steel prices to a more normal 
relationship in a balanced economy 
might eventually 
higher return on the staples, such as 
bars, shapes, rails and sheets, and a 
somewhat lower return on the special- 
ties which give evidence of greatly in- 
creased future demand. The future 
price structure is obviously unpre- 
dictable, but on the average. histori- 
cally speaking, steel manufacturing 
has been a large-volume. narrow-mar- 


mean a somewhat 


gin business, and prices may be ex- 
pected to remain closely geared to 


costs. 
Careful Schedu'ing Counts 


On the reduction-of-cost side of the 
picture the proposition is only “un- 
hbankable” when viewed as an im- 
mediate replacement, today. of every 
piece of high operating cost equip- 
ment. Fortunately, as desirable as that 
may be, it is not necessary to swallow 
mouthful. 
There are ways of cutting costs with- 
out making immoderately large invest- 
ments all at one time. This problem 
is one that challenges our operating 
from day to day. 


the whole dinner in one 


personnel directly 
but with the assistance of more com- 
plete marketing knowledge, plus the 
most careful economic analysis, it ap- 
pears to be possible to tackle the prob- 
lem of the replacement of obsolescent 
equipment piece-meal, by building a 
time-table in which the utmost advan- 
tage can be taken of the increased 
profits to be had from each step in 
the replacement program to help pay 
the costs of the next step. 

If the work is scheduled very care- 
fully and construction proceeds, with 
all due regard to the utmost economies 
possible in the profitable serving of 
the markets as well as in the selection 
of equipment that will produce the ut- 
most manufacturing profit, the total 
investment problem, while still diffi- 
cult. is not so insoluble. 

Let me summarize the three major 
factors which the steel industry must 
face squarely in its planning to achieve 
tomorrow's profits: 

1) With the aid of market analysis, 

it must simplyfy the production prob- 
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lems by standardizing the product 
line within the limitations of custom- 
ers actual, rather than desired 
requirements. If but a small part of 
the time now taken in the mill for roll 
changes could be saved, and produc- 
tion schedules lengthened, additional 
profit could be realized oven with 
present equipment. 

2) With the aid of market analysis 
the element of selective selling can 
be made an important factor in the 
general sales policy, with greater em- 
phasis placed on the sales of profit- 
able items in territories subject to 
low distribution costs. This is, after 
all, a natural law of business—to sell 
where the greatest advantage lies. 
And | know of no man-made law 
which rules that a business man must 
sell his product or service at a loss! 
3) With the aid of market analysis. 
schedule the investment expenditures 
required by the replacement of abso- 
lescent equipment to take full advan- 
tage of the additional profits each re- 
placement will secure to help pay 
for succeeding replacements. In most 
instances the replacement can_ be 
shown as capable not only of reducing 
manufacturing costs but also of either 
producing a better product, or of ren- 
dering better service to a market, or 
both. When all these factors enter 
into a specific problem at the same 
time, surely that particular replace- 
ment deserves a high priority on the 
time-table. 


Stainless for decorative purposes 
demanded a certain specification: hot 
oil tubing in the stills of oil refineries 
another; and milk processing equip- 
ment still another. 

As new qualities were developed 
the field of multi- 
plied, and conversely as new require- 
ments for specific potential applica- 
tions were determined, metallurgical 


possible uses 


problems developed to pose the ques- 
tion of how to make a steel with the 
requisite qualities to meet the require- 
ments exactly. Today there are scores 
of types of stainless steel and thous- 
ands of specific uses, some already 
well established and others still in the 
experimental stage. 


New Markets for Light Steels 


Anyone who attempts to gage the fu- 
ture of stainless steel by statistics of 
the past alone would be crazy. Stain- 
less as yet is a mere lusty infant. Its 
adult life may well be 10 to 20 times 
its present size. 

Another example is the even newer 
developments of the low alloy, high 
strength steels. Beginning as an effort 
to produce a series of corrosion and 
or abrasion resisting steels at less 
cost than stainless, it produced as a 
main result steel with up to 50% 


greater tonsile strength than ordinary 
low carbon steel, with far less alloying 
elements than the usual ranges of alloy 
steels; and secondarily, a fairly high 
quality of corrosion resistance. Pri 
mary uses were in the construction 
of railroad freight cars of a third less 
weight or two to three times longer 
life. From that point it spread out in 
to the automotive field, particularl) 
in truck and trailer bodies. At the 
high strength-to-weight ratio became 
better known, it has become a prom 
inent factor in all forms of transpor 
tation equipment. Its markets, as at 
present developing, will probably 
prove in the main to be that of re 
placing presently used carbon steels, 
by reason of its possible use in lighter 
sections, longer life and generally im- 
proved service. 


Steel Industry Dynamic 


As a third illustration let us look 
at tin plate. For three-quarters of a 
century all tin plate was produced on 
hand mills and hot dipped. Then the 
continuous sheet mill and the cold re- 
duction process gave us a better, more 
uniform thin sheet of steel, and the 
electrolytic of tin gave us a fine. uni- 
form coating using but a fraction of 
the tin required by the hot dip process. 
Today’s tin plate, produced in amaz- 
ing quantities, is better than the tin 
plate made a generation ago and costs 
less by virtue of the fact that steel 
makers and can makers have contin- 
ually worked hand in hand to discover 
and develop the best qualities in tin 
plate for the uses to which it is put. 

[ could remind you that railroad 
rails have been given longer life. that 
structural sections have been given 
greater strength, that deep-drawing 
qualities have been imparted to sheets 
so that the modern automobile could 
have graceful fenders and turret-tops. 
that steel especially adapted for ball 
and roller and needle bearings were 
developed. that railroad car wheels 
have been given longer. safer wearing 
qualities, that high silicon sheets have 
improved the operation and lowered 
the cost of all kinds of electrical equip 
ment, and many other stories of great 
interest to metallurgists. 

These examples demonstrate that 
the steel industry is not static; it is 
not in a state of advanced maturity: 
it is not content to rest on its laurels 
of the past. 

The steel industry, on the contrary. 
's constantly alive to the fact that users 
requirements are changing as tech 
nological methods advance, and that 
steel must ever be improving its serv- 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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Starch Ratings...Sincerity...Community Ads 


| he ABOUT time you and we had 
a little heart-to-heart chat on that 
subject of Starch Reports. 

We've discussed them in the past 
in fact. we've attacked them. But the 
amount of use (and misuse) admen 
are now making of them suggests the 
timeliness of another warning. 

Our objection to the significance 
attached Starch reports is based on 
two points: 

{1} There is a great variation in 
the degree of inherent user interest 
from product to produc a 

{2} The sample of readers is too 
small to provide a solid basis for 
reliable observations except over a 
period of time. 

Let's discuss inherent interest. By 
that we mean the importance of the ad- 
vertised product to the individual 
reader—whether he has much (or in- 
deed, any) use for the type of product, 
whether it is or is not of major con- 
cern to him, relative to other types of 
product competing for his attention 
and dollars. 

Richard Edsall, research director of 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., has point- 
ed out, in a study of the matter, that 
the variable of basic product interest 
affects readership of business paper 
advertisements fully as much as the 
variables of copy and art. 

His study shows that certain classes 
of products—averaging out all ad- 
vertisements within the class—have a 
consistently higher or lower reader- 
ship ranking than other classes, at- 
tributable only to various natures of 
the products themselves. 

Thus, from the copywriter’s view- 
point, he is faced at the very start 
with a more difficult task to get read- 
ership on some products than others. 

Now all those conclusions are very 
logical. Not all classes of products 
have equal markets. . .the number 
of readers who would bother to read 
even the best ad is different in each 
case. Even among products which 
have a comparable market, they aren't 
all of equal interest—for reasons of 
difference in novelty, amount of bene- 
fit to be gained, competition, etc. 

For example, it is to be expected 
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that the advertisement of a new prod- 
uct, usable by anybody, offering a 
worth while benefit. would earn great- 
er readership than another ad on a 
commonplace type ol product with a 





What's Your Vote? 
Annually, in January, we an- 
nounce our selection of [NbUS- 
rRIAL MARKETING ’s Man-of-the- 
year—the man responsible for 


the campaign which in our 


opinion best exemplifies sound- 
est practice in industrial adver- 
tising. 

How about your helping us. 
this year, to select this campaign 

and the Man? 

We would appreciate having 
you send us your nomination, No 
need to tell why—we just want 
to know who you think is doing 
the best job. 

Decision will have to be made 
by Nov. 15, so please send us your 
suggestion right away. | 








limited market and no tremendous 
advantage over competition. 

So it is only just that comparisons 
of readerships be made with likes, and 
who can tell what are likes? 

Another factor is that the outsider 
cannot know the objective behind an 
ad. Sometimes an advertiser, for 
certain reasons known only to himself, 
will find it strategically advisable to 
publicize a certain piece of informa- 
tion which is not particularly sensa- 
tional but which he considers import- 
to be known. It may take him longer 
to put the point across—so he has to 
sacrifice individual ad readership to 
the ultimate objective. 

The second fact of the reader sam- 
ple being small has its obvious signifi- 
cance. Only 100 readers are sur- 
veyed, and the percentage of those 
“noting” and “reading most” even 
the best ads is so small that a capri- 
cious gain or loss of two or three 
readers can affect the arithmetic vio- 
lently. And with so few readers, 
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among the 100, for any one ad, such 
factors as geography and function 
can't be evened out, except over sev- 
eral months. 

We know of one ad devoted to the 
effect of marine growths on feedwater 
that had extremely low readership in 
one month and extremely high reader- 
ship the next month—in the same 
publication. The difference was so 
extreme that a difference in the geo- 
graphical locations of the samples 
could be the only explanation. Yet 
a superficial observation of the ad’s 
performance after its first appearance 
might have condemned it as no good. 

There is only one way to use Starch 
reports—as the Starch organization is 
the first to point out—and that is to 
compare performance within similar 
product groups. Even that advice is 
subject, as we said, to the variable of 
individual objective. So the really 
safest way to use the reports is to com- 
pare the month by month perform- 
ances of the same campaign. Possi- 
bly, over a year’s time, seasonal and 
competitive factors even out, and you 
may get a faint idea of relative merits 
of individual advertisements. 

Our last word, though, is that in ad- 
vertising, the purpose is to sell goods 
and not to get high readership re- 
ports. It's easy enough to get at- 
tention, but it’s something else again 
to bring the prospect a step closer to 
the point of purchase. Even a high 
“read-most” figure is not proof posi- 
tive that the reader is any more in- 
clined to buy than he was before; still, 
“read-most” is the most useful index 
Starch offers: theoretically, at least, a 
reader won't hang on very long unless 
you're appealing to a very real in- 
terest. 

So let’s take Starch reports with a 
good-sized grain of salt and let’s give 
no credence at all to those hucksters 
who brag about their Starch ratings. 
Better to make one good sales presen- 
tation to one good prospect than to 
gather a crowd that doesn’t have any 
money. 

Is there any reason why advertis- 
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You cant run a contest without rules / 


Ours are simple and easy to follow 


1. Forty-two ABP awards are given each year to 
those advertisers who make the most effective use 
of their space in business papers. Each entry is 
judged from the standpoint of (a) establishment of 
valid and adequate objectives, supported by (b 
convincing, informative copy, and (c) specific 
evidence that the campaign attained its objectives 
Entries may be submitted by advertisers or their 
agencies. Media advertising and an agency’s own 
advertising are not eligible. 


2. Each entry must consist of three advertisements, 
typical of an entire campaign, which have appeared 
in business papers during the calendar year 1948. 


3. Each entry must be classified as to the division 
in which the advertiser desires to compete. (All seven 
divisions are clearly defined in the column on the 
opposite page.) 


4. Each entry must be accompanied by a brief 
statement on the advertiser's or agency's letterhead, 
stating (a) the objective of each advertisement, 
(b) reasonable evidence of results in relation to the 
objective, and (c) a list of publications in which the 
advertisements appeared. 


5. Entries must be kept simple. Each advertisement 
must be individually mounted on approximately 
60 lb. cover stock with 1” margin all around. Any 
entries unmounted or over size will be disqualified. 
Please refrain from ornate or lavish presentations. 
A simple clip or tie arrangement may be used to 
distinguish separate campaigns. 


6. Awards will consist of certificates of merit for the 
forty-two business paper campaigns of 1948 which, 
in the opinion of the judges, are most outstanding. 
Seven sterling silver plaque awards, one in each 
division, may be made at the discretion of the 
judges, to outstanding certificate winners. 


7. The judges will be leading men in their fields, 
qualified to pass on the merits of entries. Their 
decisions are final and include the right not to grant 
an award in any division. 


8. Awards will be made at a special presentation 
meeting on April 30th. Entries must be postmarked 
not later than midnight, January 31, 1949. Address 
entries to Contest Committee. 
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Have You Read It Yet? 


Like all ABP “‘premotion,’’ Copy THAT CLICKS has only one 
purpose—to help you do a more effective job of business paper 
advertising. It doesn’t pretend to spell out the final word on the 
subject, nor does it lay claim to any unsupported theories. But 
it does offer you a collection of ‘‘success stories,’ and an honest 
appraisal of the objectives and techniques that made these 
advertisements click with readers. 


One advertising journal calls it ‘‘one of the most helpful books 
on advertising ever published,’ and several agencies have 
made it required reading for all their copywriters and account 
men. If you haven't read it yet, the coupon on the opposite page 
will bring your copy by return mail, compliments of ABP. 





Partial list 
of contents 


When to go after inquir- 
ies, and when not to. 


Long copy versus short. 


How to advertise when 
you “have nothing to 
sell.” 


High readership versus 
the highly selective ap- 
peal. 

Helping your readers 
solve a problem. 


What your dealers want 
to know. 


Four basic steps in cre- 
ating Copy THAT CLICKS 
with readers. 
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compeélilion is now open! 





Enter each of your campaigns 
in one of these divisions: 


DIVISION 1. Advertising of Operating and 
Maintenance Parts and Materials. (Oils, greases, 
cleaning compounds, repair parts, transmission 
belts, etc.) 


DIVISION 2. Advertising of Fabricating Parts 
and Materials, Containers and Packaging Sup- 
plies. (Metal stampings, molded plastic, bear- 
ings, gears, steel sheets, tubes, fabrics, wrapping 
materials, cans, boxes, paper, aluminum foil, 


etc.) 


DIVISION 3. Advertising of Machinery and 
Equipment. (Machine Tools, motors, instru- 
ments, material handling equipment, hand tools, 
etc.) 


DIVISION 4. Advertising of Primary and Proc- 
ess Materials. (Wood pulp, chemicals, hides, 
wool. food products, flour, shortenings, plastics, 
etc.) 


DIVISION 5. Advertising of Construction and 
Engineering Materials. (Fabricated steel, lum- 
er, bricks, roofing, siding, cement, paint, 
hardware, etc.) 


DIVISION 6. Advertising of Merchandise for 
te-sale, addressed to dealers and jobbers. 
Housewares, clothing, drugs, hardware, jewelry, 
hoes, glassware, furniture, etc.) 


DIVISION 7. Institutional Advertising, Adver- 
ising of Services, and Group Advertising. 
Transportation facilities, trade associations, 
‘roup advertising, etc. of a general nature, not 
overed by the preceding classifications.) 
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You may win one (or more) of the 42 awards—but 
be sure to send in your entries before Jan. 31, 1949! 


With the return of competition, advertising in general has rolled 
up its sleeves during the past year—and the business press has 
carried some of the best of it. Including (we hope) some of yours. 


If you agree, tell us now—via the coupon below—how many 
campaigns you plan to enter in ABP’s 7th annual contest. And 
incidentally, in preparing your entries, it might pay you to re-read 
some of the case-histories in COPY THAT CLICKS. If you haven’t 
received your copy, we'll be glad to send you one by return mail. 
Simply indicate your request in the coupon, and mail it today. 

Contest closes January 31, 1949; winners to be announced 
April 30th. 





. 
I 
THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS , 
! 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
I 
i An association of 136 independently owned and operated business papers. I 
Membership is confined to business papers entered under second class | 
I postage and audited by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Members of ABP i 
i subscribe to a code of high editorial, advertising and circulation standards, 
and pledge themselves to deliver publications worthy of the subscriber's 
ptedg P 

I money and the advertiser's investment. i 
! Gentlemen: 
| I plan to enter (state number) or more campaigns in i 
I your 7th annual advertising contest. | 
I NAME . 
\ i 
I GE IPS, BE avi i ccctscow ctdbencdindeeasebanee : 
1 ~— would like to receive a 
\ COMPANY i 

copy of ABP’s new book r 
“Copy THAT CLICKS.” ADDRESS oveeewes t 
I city STATE \ 
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[ContTiInueD FROM Pace 81] 


Copy Chasers 


ing copy cannot, more often, be a 
message from one man to one man? 
If there is any one thing that al- 
most all copy lacks, it’s flesh-and- 
blood sincerity. So often copy reads 
as though it were written— as it 
actually is written—by one party for 
another party to nobody in particular. 
Once in a very great while we en- 
by its very lack 
rings as true 


counter an ad that 
of professional polish 
as if the advertiser... the man him- 
self, not the company—were talking 
face-to-face with one reader. Result: 
we see the man and feel his integrity 
and his interest and know that his of- 
fer must be sound and to our benefit. 
Usually, when that rare event oc- 
curs, we suspect that the advertiser 
really did take pen in hand and com- 
pose his own message. (We reported 
such a case in our September article). 
Yet we happen to know that some- 
times this effect can be created by the 
third party—the copywriter. 
Perhaps it requires a special talent, 
perhaps more understanding of peo- 
ple than most of us in the business 
have, but it’s worth trying. 
Selling is done that way—on a per- 
sonal basis. Why not advertising? 
There are two good ways to sell. 
One is to sell your product as a busi- 
ness proposition—on a cold-blooded, 
dollars-and-cents basis. Most good 
advertising is of that type—a business 
proposition stated on paper. But we 
all know of certain salesmen who sell 
themselves first—and then the prod- 
uct upon the trust in the man. 
Perhaps you can’t advertise the 
U.S. Steel Corp. this way—it’s so big 
and impersonal—but there must be 
plenty of cases where the sincerity of 
an individual can be expressed in 
copy. In such cases, we think a lot 
of good would happen if the advertis- 
ing could be more an expression of 
one man’s interest in the reader, than 
a copywriter’s exercise. 


Community Advertising 


We should rightly follow the above 
lesson with a discussion of advertise- 
ments that actually do what we sug- 
gest. Unfortunately, we can’t find 
any. Instead, we're going to talk 
about a class of advertising to which 
the above remarks cannot apply at all 

the advertising of cities, states and 
regions, aiming to attract business to 
their confines. 

There is a good deal of such ad- 
vertising, so it must be paying its way 
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What have WE got here? 








Connecticut 


—the advertisers’, and the agencies’. 
States 

Connecticut: Some of the more 
shopworn advertising cliches are used 
to attract business to this state. To 
begin at the bottom, there’s a tag line, 
“Put Your Business in a ‘State of 
which represents the type 
of advertising cleverness that may 
panic the beginner in advertising night 
school but must make the readers a 
little ill. The attention-getters are of 
the rudimentary type, too—man open- 
ing safe (“Try This Connecticut Com- 
bination!”), teacher pointing to a 
blackboard, etc. The main point seems 
to be that 75% of all types of Ameri- 
can industry are represented in Conn., 
but the significance of this to a new 
business is not expanded. Other sales 
points are merely listed in rather hur- 
ried fashion — management — labor 
harmony (not proved), skilled labor 
(worth, in this case, more emphasis) , 
proximity to the New York market, 
famous names located there, sources 
of semi-finished material. It appears 
to us that Connecticut’s message de- 
serves better treatment. 

FLorwa: Believe it or not, Florida 
has a message for the business man 
who wants to work, not just vacation 
there. Under a double-barrelled il- 
lustration—manufacturing plants sur- 
rounded by palmettos, man playing 
golf surrounded by same—are listed 
some pretty good reasons for setting 
up shop there. “Cash In on Climate” 
says one headline, and copy proceeds 
to prove why business operations can 
be more profitable when you “stop 
your annual pay-off to winter”. Rea- 
sons include lower construction cost, 
less absenteeism due to winter ills (but 
how about the fishing), no trans- 


Success’ ” 
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Massachusetts Florida 


portation delays, and higher human 
efficiency (but how about manana). 
If what Florida claims is true, the ad- 
vertising could be strengthened by 
comparative statistics proving the as- 
sertions. 

INDIANA: This advertising doesn’t 
have much conviction. The illustra- 
tions are hackneyed—blue chips, ar- 
rows in bullseyes—and the copy men- 
tions the same advantages you'd ex- 
pect any state to claim. It tries hard 
for persuaviveness: 

You couldn’t find a more thoroughly 

American state than Indiana 

American in its population, its agri- 

cultural products, its industries, its 

way of life. 

The only point that strikes a spark 
“her freedom from bonded indebted- 
ness, which places no present or fu- 
ture penalty on enterprise”. There's 
also mention of “the State Labor-Man- 
agement Charter, first one adopted in 
the entire nation”, but this point is 
not developed. And we disagree that 
a good way to sign off an ad to busi- 
ness executives is “Locate in Indiana, 
and you're already half-way to first 
base!” 

lowa: “To the North. South, East 
or West, lowa offers every type of 
land, air and water shipping to all the 
great markets of the Middle West.” 
But how about Kentucky and Kansas 
and Illinois? 

MassacHuseTts: The Bay State 
sells its brains via strip technique and 
typewritten captions. “It’s Research 
that Sold Me on Massachusetts” is 
the ballooned headline, and the speak 
er goes on, in first person, to enumer- 
ate the factors of research-control lab- 
oratories, consultant firms, outstand- 
ing universities and technical institu- 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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IT’S WHAT buyers LIKE—AND THEY USE IT 





And they are all picked buyers. The entire 
circulation of the Conover-Mast Purchas- 
ing Directory is carefully selected to cover 
the manufacturers in this country who do 
over 80% of all the business done—plus 
3500 buyers of equipment and materials 
for public utilities, steamship companies, 
mines, and government units, including 
consulates all over the world. 


And, because the book is used by these 
industrial buyers when they are in the 
market to buy, the advertisers get inquiries 
—results. It is because of this continuous 
pulling power that over 90% of the present 


1500 advertisers have renewed their adver- 
tising year after year. 


It will pay you, too, to be represented in 
the Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory by 
adequate space to illustrate and describe 
the uses of your products. You will get in- 
quiries and sales at an unbelievably low cost. 


Ask us to show you the evidence of the 
pulling power of the Conover-Mast Pur- 
chasing Directory. Look into it now for the 
next issue. One of our representatives will 
gladly give you full particulars. 

Issued Semiannuvally 


Conover-Mast 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. —205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.— 
Leader Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio—5478 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. — 
6432 Coss Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.—Paul Revere House, Bridgewater, Mass. — 
333 Kent Road, Bola-Cynwyd (Philadelphia), Pa. 
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Copy Chasers 


tions—that help business in Massachu- 
setts. “Even small business here can 
tap scientific talent no giant corpor- 
ation could hire.” 

The message is concluded this way: 
“Only Massachusetts Gives You All 
Three |) Skilled, Cooperative La- 
bor: 2) Unequalled Research Facili- 
ties: 3) Nearness to Major Markets.” 
The other two inducements are 
treated in other ads. 

Minnesora: This state’s strategy is 
to tell what businesses operate there. 
One ad shows a bunch of trademarks 
of Minnesota firms (most of them un- 
familiar to us) and attempts to make 
the argument that since “Life is better 
in uncrowded Minnesota where lakes, 
prairies and great forests are yours to 
enjoy, industry will find there “a 
way of life that is a happy combination 
of work and play”. 

We doubt the effectiveness of this 
appeal (which other states use, too). 
and we think Minnesota needs a better 
come-on than the fact that it is the 
“Land of 10.000 Lakes”. 

Mississippi: Surprisingly, this state 
is an aggressive advertiser. Con- 
temptuous as we are of its politics, we 
wouldn't expect to have a happy busi- 
ness life there, but at least the state 
is alert enough to ask for the business. 

What Mississippi offers is “dis- 
persion’ —that is, by locating there, 
you wont be in the middle of the 


New York 








Labor's stay-on-the-job record is 
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target for the next bombing attack. 
We think this is screwy—if another 
war ever starts, it will be too late then 
to win it, no matter where anybody is 
sitting— but if the government recom- 
mends dispersion, we suppose the 
state is smart in capitalizing upon its 
remoteness. 

Missourt: Now Missouri disputes 
lowa as to being in the middle of the 
Middle West. Map shows that Mo. 
is “In the Very Heart of a 500-Mile 
Circle of Riches.” Salient facts to 
explain why “Industry Can Look to 
Missouri for Growth and Profit” in- 


clude: 
Within 500 miles of 29% of all U.S. 
cities over 10.000 ... 45.60 of 


agricultural resources and popula- 

tion .. . 45.7% of gross farm buy- 

ing income . . . one-third of U. S. 

population. 

Very interesting, and we like “The 
Missouri Circle” better than Connecti- 
cut’s “State of Success”. 

New Hampsuire: “Today it is in- 
creasingly recognized that employes 
who have less fight to ‘live’ have more 
work to give.” Toynbee might refute 
this with his “stimulus of environ- 
ment” theory, but anyway: 

In New Hampshire’s industrial areas 
workers own their homes, have well 
tended gardens, and enjoy intimate 
acquaintance with some of the most 
beautiful recreation country in the 
world. 

This theme is carried out in the 
headline and illustration: “Viewpoint 
for Successful Plant Location” and 
photo of trees. fields and distant hills. 
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which are the “Plus in every pay en- 
velope.” 

Some day, business men are going 
to decide to get away from it all and 
say nuts to Jersey City, Gary, Birming- 
ham and Los Angeles, and when that 
happens maybe some of them will re- 
member the New Hampshire hills. . . 
but we fear business men won't be- 
come that smart for a long time to 


come. 


*New York: Of course, you 
naturally expect New York to make 
the best presentation, because it’s so 
true that it offers “Everything for 
Business—All in One State.” 

But New York (as you also expect) 
is smart. Instead of talking big this 
and big that (everybody knows those 
things), New York deals with two 
subjects close to the business man’s 
heart on which New York has an as- 
tonishingly good (and not so well 
known) story. Here are the facts: 

A smaller proportion of man-days 

was lost as a result of strikes in 

New York State than in any other 

of the nine leading industrial states. 

Collective bargaining is not new 

here: labor and management have 

been settling their differences peace- 
fully for a generation. 

Business taxes corporate and un- 

incorporated—are down 25%. Per- 

sonal income tax cuts totalled $386,- 

(00,000 in the past five years. No 

state sales tax, no excess profits tax. 

And in the past three years unem- 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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What are you doing 


to help build a better America 


...and a better world? 


Whatever your company manufactures or sells... 
whatever services it performs for producers or con- 
sumers...you have a large stake in the continued pros- 


perity of this country, and of the world. 


But in this world, no man and no company lives alone. 
Whatever stake you have, you share with your neigh- 
bors—the people you do business with, the people you 
employ, the people whose homes and communities you 


help maintain. 


These people... your neighbors all over the country... 
have a vital interest in you. And, as every enlightened 
business executive today knows, their interest is best 
served to your advantage when you tell your neighbors 
frankly what you are doing to help build a better life 


and a better living for all of us. 


The opportunity to tell your story effectively to the most 
influential public-opinion-making audience in the 


country is at hand in: 


THE NEW YORK TIMES NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL REVIEW SECTION 


to be published January 3, 1949 


This special section of The New York Times, issued on 
the first business day of the new year, will provide 
readers with an authoritative review of U.S. and world 
trade, industry, and finance for 1948...and an expert 


look ahead at what's in store for 1949. 


It will be read with eager interest by businessmen, 
industrialists, bankers, merchants, lawyers, teachers, 
editors, ministers, public officials all over the country. 


These are the people whose thinking shapes the think- 


ing of their neighbors—whose opinions multiply rapidly 
into public opinion. And these people depend upon The 
New York Times every day to keep them fully and 


reliably informed. 


This section will provide your company’s story with an 
ideal background for effective telling. We suggest you 
get full information about it today... from any of our 
advertising offices. They are staffed with people ready 


and eager to help you. 


Che New York Times 


Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker o., Russ Building 
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Copy Chasers 
ployment insurance tax credits to 


business firms reached $300.000.- 


OOO. 
And those facts are handled in real 
big-league style. Each ad has two 


both outside two-thirds of a 
White space and a trick of 


illustration tie the two parts together. 


parts 

spread. 
ad a mountain § climber 
(“Labor’s stay-on-the-job record is 
UP in New York State”) looks down 
at an animated stack of coins (“Tax 
rates are DOWN in New York State’). 
\ rope around the waist of the upper 
figure appears again in the hands of 


In one 


the lower one. 

Headlines and the two copy blocks 
remain the same from ad to ad—just 
the illustrations change. The message 
is so strong, there's no need to change 
it. “OK As INserTED” to WILLIAM 
Mu vey, Kenyon and Eckhardt, New 
York. 

Nortu Carouina: “Off-hour” 
pleasures are again the hook: 

Every Tarheel is a natural heir to 

those rejuvenating “off-hour” pleas- 

ures so vital to sustained produc- 
tion. Though North Carolina holds 
first industrial place in the South, 
it is still a rural state, with most 
of its factories located in an en- 
vironment of beautiful mountains, 
rolling Piedmont hills, or river- 
threaded coast land... Active out- 
door life plus an old-fashioned be- 
lief that better work is a means of 
better living makes for high- 
volume, low-cost, all-the-year pro- 
duction in North Carolina. 
Before wed believe it. wed like to 
listen to a labor union’s side of it. 
North Carolina may be “Conditioned 
by Nature for Happy Living”, but 
all that florid copy doesn’t convince 
us that North attraction 
isn't low wages. We bet people are 
just as happy in Brooklyn. 
*® OKLAHOMA: This 
the make. We found more ads 
about Oklahoma than any other state! 
And vood ones, too. 


Carolina’s 


state is really 


Every ad starts off “Why They 
Went to Oklahoma”, and follows up 
with a familiar trademark and a 


man by 
of explaining the selection of this 
had thought 
nowhere industrially ). 


statement by some key way 


state (which we was 
rhe statements appear to be some- 


thing more than polite: for example, 


the president of The Kaynee Co. 
(bovs’ wear) gives these reasons: 
1} Oklahoma presented a new and 


unexploited area for the textile in- 

dustry 

2) There was adequate native labor 

available—-voung. educated. anxious 
90 


Do You Know 





| The NATURAL 
of the NEW West 






METROPOLITAN 
DAKLAND AREA 






The warueas 


industree 





Oakland 


South Carolina 


and willing to work. 
3) State laws in Oklahoma were fair 
and attractive to new industry . 
4) The cooperative spirit of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the business 
men, and the people in the com- 
munity was so outstanding that we 
knew that we would have a success- 
ful operation there. 
The v-p of B. F. Goodrich says 
“Miami was selected from a list of 
90 possible locations” and signs off: 
Our experience as industrial citizens 
of Oklahoma indicates a long, pleas- 
ant and productive relationship in 
the years ahead. 
These are powerful little 
and two-thirds). full of 
copy in the language of men just like 
the reader. Here’s what the President 
of Liggett Supply & Equipment Co. 
said: 
We found that Oklahoma is an 
integral part of the Southwestern 
area and yet is within easy reach 
of a large portion of the Missouri 
and Mississippi Valley markets. 
We were made to feel welcome by 
local business men who quietly and 
confidently showed us the advan- 
tages of Oklahoma, indicating their 
full belief in its future. 
We found that we could get fast 
through-freight transportation for 
those of our products which come 
the East and Midwest and 
air travel for those of our 
organization who have to coordi- 
nate work at all three of our plants. 
We have become. in fact. one of 


ads (thirds 


good solid 


from 


cood 


Oklahoma’s most loyal boosters. 
Now we don’t know, of course. 
whether these testimonials were writ- 


ten by the men themselves or made 


up by a copywriter for them to sign 
but. what is more important 
ads are on the right track. 


the 


Cooter of the MEW Weer 





industrial Center 


News from New Orleans... 


evelopment: 


5 
Q 
5 





pane 1 ACTROOR 


New Orleans 


We also found Oklahoma ads in 
technical publications, telling what 
the state has to offer specific indus 
tries. Very smart. 

Apparently Oklahoma, through 
WaRREN A. HUMPHREY, vice presi- 
dent, Erwin Wasey Co. of the South 
has impressed at least two observers 
that it’s a good place in which to do 
business! “OK As INseRTED™! 

PENNSLVANIA: The Tax Foundation 
of New York, an independent re- 
search organiaztion, issued a report. 
called “Recent Trends in Major State 
Taxes—1941 to 1942”, which revealed 
that “state taxes have gone up less in 
Pennsylvania than in any other state”. 

Pennsylvania built this fact into a 
two-page spread of bar charts which 
graphically makes the point that “The 
manufacturer with a plant in Pennsyl- 
vania has a great tax advantage over 
his competitors in many other states.” 

To block the suspicion that per- 
haps taxes were already high enough 
in Pa. a chart shows that 
among major industrial states, state 
taxes per capita are generally much 
lower there. A further point is made: 
“In addition to this favorable picture 
on total State taxes, Pennsylvania has 
a small public debt compared to most 
other large industrial states, and has 
one of the low 


second 


ratios of state em 
ployes to total population.” 
Well handled. 

Pennsylvania has another cam- 
paign on famous firms that recently 
invested in the state—such as Crucible 
Steel (“starts $26,000,000. expan- 
sion program in Pennsylvania”) and 
York Corporation (“Spends $6.500,- 
program for 2 
Pennsylvania plants”). This strategy 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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JOINS c.C.A. 


ecribers to MACHINERY. but many of group of highly placed executives of 
them are “out” to subscription salesmen, 93%! 

do not read subscription selling mail. — 
Directed [Distribution Ww especially 
developed to overcome this inherent 
difficulty ™ adequately covering meta’ 
n working buying authorities. It fills the 
gaps in buying power coverage that are 
characteristic of even the highest quality 
“all paid” publication. which cannot 
reach by direct mail or personal selling 


efforts many of the buying authorities 





Directed pistribution, unlike many forms 
of controlled circulation, is therefore 
‘asked for” coverage It makes sure that 
your message is carried to the plants that 
are doing the buying today. But more 
than that—because these buying author- 
ities are located by our ow? investigation. 
Directed [Distribution assure® coverage of 
every man on the plant buying commit- 


. who are most important to you as an tee. no matter what his position OF title. 


advertiser. Because M \CHINERY’S au- This scientific method of coverage gives 
thorative editorial content is its own best your advertising in M ACHINERY direc- 
salesman. and naturally attracts most of tion and purpose that imerease> its value 
the industry § key executives, only about as a potent selling tool. 

15% of M ACHINERY’S total circula- ae eS 
tion 1s Directed Distribution to round out snes — 


, its coverage of key buying authorities. 


: “Renewal Request” of 93°%! 


All of the men who receive MACHI- 
ERY under the Directed Distribution 
plan are asked every six months if they 
wish us to continue sending MACHIN- 


ERY to them. In answer to our query: 





we get a ‘renewal request from this 
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Copy Chasers 
is along the Oklahoma lines, but 
though the ads are bigger and have 
nicer artwork, we still give Oklahoma 
the nod for making the best of what 
they've got. 
*® Soutu Carona: For our money, 
South Carolina hasn’t much (how we 
do pick on the South), but they’re 
managed to write a couple of engag- 
ing ads, entitled “Do You 
Know Beans about South Carolina?” 
No, we said, but we read on, and the 
about Pretty 
made nice reading. Have 


One is 


ad was beans. good 


copy, too 


some: 
Beans, other vegetables and fruits 
from the rich South Carolina soil 
for example, this State ships more 


fresh peaches than any other—sup- 
port a growing business in canning, 
pickling and preserving. 

Companies employing from 1 to 440 
persons are processing these “natu- 
ral everything from 
shrimp to cucumbers. With an abun- 
dance of its own “raw materials” and 
close to the citrus fruit belt, South 
Carolina has plenty of room for 
profitable all-year operations. 
Labor's no problem. Local markets 
are growing. It’s a quick haul to the 
East and Midwest. Taxes are favor- 
able. Furthermore, the state govern- 
ment has organized a group of trained 
men to help business and industry. 
For specific information, write today: 


resources 


Here’s another one, Picture of a door 


Railroad 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 





" 
. 
? 


a 





. 








Tmet \en 


- - 
7's 
ok 





with the word “Governor” on it, part- 
ly open. Headline: “Hard to See? 
Just Try Him!” 


If you are doing business in South 
Carolina or are interested in es- 
tablishing a business there, you 
will find an exceptional spirit of 
cooperation and helpful under- 
standing—from the Governor's 
office to The Man in the Street. 
This same desire to encourage busi- 
and industry extends through 
community of the State and 
people. You'll find this is 
pecially true among the men and 
women employed in industry—de- 
pendable, 99% native-born workers 
who take pride in their jobs. 


ness 
every 


es- 


its 


We doubt that last statement, but it’s 
good writing. Another ad reports on 
the activity created by recent help- 
wanted ads. 

And note this appeal to the small 
business man: 


You don’t have to be a big operator 
to go into in South Caro- 
lina. An increasing list of con- 
cerns with a small number of em- 
ployes emphasizes that. 
And there is plenty of room for 
more in a State which is setting a 
for industrial expan- 
with large and = small 


business 


record pace 
sion, both 
companies. 
Perhaps your ability and 
ence could be used to greater 
vantage in South Carolina. 


experi- 
ad- 


We call that good ingratiating copy 
“OK As INSERTED” to AL SHARP, copy- 


New England 


writer and C. K. LILLER, account ex- 
ecutive, Liller, Neal and Battle, Ga. 


*& New ORLEANS: Some attractive 
picture-and-caption layouts headed 
“News from New Orleans” report on 
“recent industrial developments in the 
“International City”. The develop- 
ments include new enterprises (Inter- 
national Harvester’s new twine mill). 
new facilities (new $2,000,000 ship 
side warehouse), new people (the 
first “ambassador” ever appointed by 
an American city now representing 
New Orleans in Latin America), new 
trade records (foreign trade up 68° 
over previous year), new labo 
strength (19% over 1939, with work- 
stoppages below national average). 
new estimates of resources (over 19 
million million cubic feet of natural 
gas reserves), and new products (new 
sweet potato picker will increase pros- 
perity in New Orleans where already 


buying income is “increasing at 
the rate of 19% above national 


average ). 


As a plug for inquiry, ads state 
that “Industrial analyses” show “im- 
mediate opportunities for these in- 
dustries now”. listing several branches 
of industry. and offer detailed sur- 
veys. 

All this makes New Orleans look 
smart, progressive and aggresive- 
“OK As INSERTED” to BAUERLEIN and 
FITZGERALD agencies. New Orleans. 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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TOP LEVEL DECISIONS ON RAILWAY 
BUYING ARE MADE BY READERS OF 


RAILWAY AGE 


$3 billions in orders yearly. That’s what progressive manufacturers are currently obtaining 
from the nation’s railways, These orders run the gamut, from toothpicks to telephone poles, 
from soap to signal equipment. 


“I don't believe you can think of a standard commodity that is not at some time required 
to operate our railroad” states a railway purchasing agent. If you want to get your products 
on this list, you've got to attract the attention of top railway management. And Railway 
{ge will do that job for you. 


It is the high standing and editorial authority of Railway 4ge—demonstrated by its con- 
centrated coverage and unprecedented readership throughout the industry—that make it 
such a powerful buying influence. No alert executive or supervisory officer would think of 
doing without it! 


That’s why Railway Age provides the greatest attention for your ads from the top-ranking 
railway men on every important railroad in the country! For wherever there’s railroading, 


you Il find Railway Age—a vital part of the management scene, being read . . . studied . . . 
analyzed ... filed... and constantly referred to by executives who consider the subscription 


price a worthwhile investment that pays dividends in better railway practice, 


RAILWAY AGE 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Colif Washington 4, D. C. 1038 Henry Bidg., Seottie 1, Wash. 
300 Montgomery St., Son Francisco 4, Colif 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 
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Copy Chasers 


OAKLAND: “The Natural Industrial 
Center of the New West” has prepared 
a 52 page “factbook” called “How to 
Win the Markets of the New West,” 
which it capably promotes in the ad 
Note how the 
handled in 


shown in “Gallery”. 
principal arguments are 
the layout—and there’s real push in 
the copy: 
Every manufacturer or wholesaler 
who is thinking West needs this book. 
Its facts photos and air 
plane view maps will vive you a ¢ lear, 
overall picture of the amazing New 
West and Metropolitan Oakland Area. 


200 ~big-name manufacturers and 


heures, 


wholesalers located here prove the 
truth of its statements. 
SANTA CLARA 


better with the “happy worker” theme 


This community does 


because it uses the words of satisfied 
customers: 
Show me a man who takes pride in 
his lawn or gardens, and I'll show 
you a worker who takes pride in his 
work 
This 


executive of one of the nation’s leading 


remark is credited to “an 


manufacturing concerns. so we'll 
have to swallow it. 
built 


pictures of roses, barbecue pits and 


The full page ad 


around this statement shows 


youngsters in wading. 

\ series of smaller ads features 
bullseye spots—“IBM Chooses Live 
ability’. ete. Picture of the plant is 
shown, and the copy is practically 
standard except for the name of firm: 
Machines 


Business 


International 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 








Union Pacific Railroad 


Corp. is one of the 74 new concerns 
that have located in Santa Clara 
County during the past 5 years. In 
addition to efficient labor, central lo- 
cation, excellent transportation facili- 
ties and low priced land, this area 
offers a high degree of LIVEABILITY 
the quality that means pleasure 
and plus production. 
RAILROADS, ETC. 
Burtincton Lines: “Burlington- 
Land. U.S.A.” is the somewhat fatu- 
ous appelation the Burlington Lines 
gives to the 14 states on the “Burling- 
ton Route”. For business men plan- 
ning a new location, Burlington pro- 
vides “useful information” on the ad- 
vantages to industry of becoming an 
abutter to its right-of-way. 
Cincinnati Gas & ELEcTRIC Co.: 
Here is another case where the ad- 
vertiser attempts to sell the feel of 
a community, beyond statistics. In 
an ad illustrated by a view of Rise- 
Stevens, the opera star, the copy says: 
You'd think Cincinnati would focus 
the spotlight on its unusual geo- 
graphic advantages. On its closeness 
to the U. S. center of population. Or 
on the fact that it’s the great natural 
gateway to the growing markets of 
the South. 
But no: 
When culture has such a popular 
appeal in a city, you're pretty sure 
to find that this appreciation for the 
finer things is not left in the audi- 
torium, like discarded ticket stubs 
and twisted programs. No. It’s car- 
ried to work with people. It produces 
finer products. It produces better 
labor-management relations. It deep- 
ens the aversion to anything shading 
on pink or red. 


CHOOSE THE LAND 


ov Supply sxv Demand 
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Erie Railroad 


\ll this completely unbelieveable talk 
over-shadows the facts that Cincinnati 
has the lowest average freight rate 
to the entire country, has a much 
higher percentage of skilled workers 
than the national average, that 40% 
of the U.S. population is within 400 
facts which we think mean 
more to a prospective business citizen 


miles ... 


than municipal opera no matter how 
well patronized by wage-earners. 

Cuicaco: A group of Illinois utili- 
ties collaborate on a series that only 
faintly suggests the majesty and ex- 
citement of Chicago: 

Here in Chicago—on a grand scale 

and in heightened tempo—is every 

Main Street in America .. . 
is a good start. but the rest of the 
copy is a long way from Carl Sand- 
burg. Still, its much better than 
most we've read. For example, speak- 
ing of State Street's “mighty mile”: 

Here 20.000 manufacturers—Ameri- 

can, European, Latin-American and 

Asians — offering everything from 

pins and playsuits to artichokes and 

airplanes, feel the turbulent pulse of 

retail America each working day. 
We wouldn't carp at such copy at all, 
were it not for our impression that 
Chicago is one place that rates some 
really vivid writing, and not much of 
the copy is up to those samples. 

Erte Rartroap “Choose the Land 
of Supply and Demand”, urges the 
Erie, and it makes the same generali- 
zations and reports the same market- 
ing statistics as everybody else. 

Houston Pipe Line Co. “Why Not 
Spin It Where It Grows?” starts off 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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That effective coverage is made possible by STEEL’s 























Continuing Census of over 30,000 metalworking plants. It 






enables us to make sure STEEL gets to all the right 






laces . . . and to the greatest number of metalworkin 
Pp g g 






men who buy the things you sell. Over 100,000 top executives 






in plants that do most of the industry's business read 
STEEL each week. That is one reason why STEEL 


makes your advertising dollars worth more. 







STEEL PENTON BUILDING CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 










Your advertising in STEEL reaches the plants 
that do over 96% of all metal- 






working business 
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Copy Chasers 


an invitation to the textile industry 
to build its mills in the Texas Coast 
Country. Aiming at a specific type 
of prospect makes more sense than 
those generalizations. 


Cuarwes A. Koons & Co. declaims 
in the Horace Greeley tradition: 
“Young Man—Here Are Even Greater 
Opportunities.” Copy starts far from 
the point: 

Mariners have an old saying that the 

seventh wave of an incoming tide is 

always greater than the six preceding. 

This is again being illustrated by the 

seventh wave of Migration to our own 

Pacific Coast. 
and there follows a long panegyric 
on the opportunities the West Coast 
has for labor and capital. Style and 
typography (all text) are too burden 
some for patience. 


Missourti-KANsAs-TExAS RAILROAD 
SysTeM: has a deadly layout, a neat 
headline (Road to Riches”), and copy 
that says nothing in favor of the South- 
west that hasn't already been said for 
most of the other regions. 

*New ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM: 
“I Met New England on a Carribean 
Cruise” starts off some smooth con- 
versational copy. Part way down, 
this dialog is encountered: 


“But hasn't New England been burst- 
ing at the seams for years?” I asked. 
“I thought there wasn't a good spot 
left.” 

“Don't you believe it!” he said. 
“We've got plenty of room——-plenty of 
darn fine locations— and all the 
skilled help you need, too. Whatever 
you need—reliable power, good water, 
geod transportation, they're a// handy 
in New England.” 

“But how about markets?” I asked 
“There are no other major ports on 
the Atlantic Coast.” he answered, 
“that are as near to both European 
and South American markets as those 
in New England. And coming right 
down to it, New England itself is the 
richest market in the whole country. 
Our total personal income in 1946 
was around 12 billion dollars!” 


Just putting the story into dialog puts 
this copy way ahead of most com 
thanks to 


munity advertising. 


HAROLD CABOT. president, Harold 
Cabot & Co.. in collaboration with 


NELS ad staff. 


NorFo ik & Western Ry.: has two 
types of ad—one pushing a_ book 
called “Industrial Opportunities in 
the Land of Plenty” and one attempt 


ing to explain why the states served 


by the Norfolk and Western are the 
102 
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Southern Railway System 


Land of Plenty. The latter type shows 
a happy family returning from 
church and discusses such values as 
“faithfulness and dependability in its 
worker support” and “the things that 
create stability and staybility .. . the 
things that make a man say, “This is 
where | want to live’ . . . things that 
money cant buy.” How those South- 


erners go for the corn! 


THe OREGONIAN: This progressive 
newspaper seems to be engaged in a 
“Baedeker of Our Own”. One ad 
has this extremely alliterative title: 
“Climates, Caves, Crops—bring Peo- 
ple. Payrolls, Prosperity to Grant's 
Pass—a Growing City in the Growing 
Oregon Market.” Photos and cap- 
tions take the reader through Grant's 
Pass. 


PENNSYLVANIA Rp. Everything's 
good about the region the Pennsy 
passes through. A _ full-color page 
portrays symbol of capital, symbol of 
labor rising out of the rooftops. hold. 
ing a map of the Pennsy’s routes. It’s 
“The Right Place for Your New 
Plant.” Inset pictures illustrate “A 
Good Place to Work’. “A Good Place 
to Live” and “A Good Place to Play.” 


Mostly artwork. no news. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM: Some 
exceedingly corny illustrative gags 
are well handled in very clean layouts 
The message is 95°. enthusiasm and 
y+ information. For example: after 
referring to one of the South’s “two 
hearts. the one “filled with romantic 
charm and cherished tradition of by- 
gone days’. the copy describes the 


other heart in this maximum-number- 


of-adjectives-per-sentence manner : 
The other is the Southland’s new 


strong, industrial heart daring, 
courageous, optimistic beating 


with high hopes for the future. 
In thousands of modern factories it 
is pulsing with activity . . . throb- 
bing with growth and vitality 
absorbing nourishment from _ the 
boundless resources* of fertile land 
pumping endless streams of 
goods to all parts of the country. 


Texas & Paciric Ry. The “kinete- 
scope” is the electronic tube that puts 
the “vision” in television. Somehow 
there’s a connection between this and 
the Southwest (the Texas and Pacific 
Southwest, that is) “where men of 
vision are building a new future.” 
Gotta do better’n that, pardner. 


Union Pactric RarLroap: In this 
well-conceived campaign, the U-P 
turns its space over to the various 
governors whose states it serves. The 
governors write letters of invitation 
to new industry, which are repro- 
duced alongside the governors’ photo- 
graphs. Don’t tell us this campaign 
doesn't serve two purposes well. 


( nirep Gas: Here. again, the states 
appear in turn. \ scratchboard 
drawing represents the principal in- 
dustry. there’s a block of copy de- 
voted to the over-all state story, and 
a series of thumbnails suggests other, 
specific characteristics of resources 
and facilities. 

But. after all. we've decided to stay 
home and read the Container Corpo- 
ration and Beech-Nut ads. 

Tue Copy CHASERS 
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... for READER ACTION doesn't depend on finely spun theories, 
or merely on ‘‘what folks say they read.”’ It proves readership by 
ACTION ** 

And READER ACTION proves that your advertising is doing its 
share of your sales job . . . READER ACTION ‘“‘fits in’’ with 
actual selling. 

WHAT IS READER ACTION? 

@ It’s the action Editors hope readers will take when they 
read their editorial articles . . . the action necessary to 
put the editorial ideas to practical use. 

@ It's the action Advertisers hope readers will take when 
they read their advertising . . . action to secure more com- 
plete information . . . to put to work the service or prod- 
ucts offered. 

WHERE DO YOU GET READER ACTION? 
Only where there's High Reader Interest can you get 
Reader Action . . . and where there’s High Reader Interest 
you can't escape Reader Action. 


MAGAZINES 








Ask for your copy of the new report, ‘‘We made 
a reader survey . . ."" 58 pages of ‘Readership 
Study"’ facts . . . a non-competitive report... @ 
contribution to clear thinking in industrial advere 
tising. No charge. Just write Putman Publishing 
Co. at address below. 


HLMUES fb) YY, MAGAZINES 


Purman Wisi Co 


737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, WHitehall 5977 
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Tucker 2779 Yukon 6-2522 Garfield 1903 Seneca 6765 
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October 1948 1947 Gain Gain Ten Months 
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Advertising Volume Figures 
for October Issues of Business Papers 


1948 Total .9% (in Pages) Under 
October Volume .4% (in Pages) Under 1947 








Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 
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1948 1947 Gain Gain 

175,092 174,842 + 250 + 0.1 
64,790 66,419 1,629 2.5 
22 286 23,105 819 3.5 
12,926 13,326 100 3.0 





275,091 277,692 2,598 0.9 
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lratlic World (w.) 129 115 
Water & Sewage Works 69 63 i 
Water Works Engineering e 
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Welding Engineer 863 S82 
West Coast Lumberman *128 *120 
Western Canner and Packet "44 *50 
Western Construction News *95 "95 
Wood Construction & Build 
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Woodworking Digest (t's x 
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Vorld Oil “194 °237 
World Petroleum 60 58 

Total 18.243 17.992 
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American Druggist 12 136 
American Lumberman & 

Building Products Mer 
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— reaching buyers and sellers 
of Surplus New, Used and Rebuilt 
Vachine Tools, Electrical and 
Industrial Equipment. 


The surplus equipment market is a 
normal, expanding field with an an- 
nual dollar volume of 300 Millions. 


SURPLUS RECORD is the 25-vear- 
old pioneer business magazine that 
thoroughly (CCA) covers this mar- 


ket. Here 


business because ads enjoy extremely 


advertisers get volume 


high readership with quick response. 


SURPLUS RECORD is the national 
market-place for sellers and buyers of 
surplus equipment. 


Get the complete sfory write 


jor recent copy ol 


VOR PLOW 
RECORD 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6. ILL 
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Advertising Volume 
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Pages 
Trade Group 1948 1947 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 107 135 
National Furniture Review 91 8&8 
Oflice Appliances 175 180 
Photographic Trade News 91 96 
Plumbing & Heating Busi a 
ness S1 ‘4 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 74 71 
Plumbing & Heating Whole 
saler 1 20 
Poultry Supply Dealer *29 *30 
Radio & Television Retail 
ing SU &Y 
Sheet Metal Worker st i *s0 
Southern Automotive Journal 122 23 
Southern Hardware 130 138 
Sporting Goods Dealer 216 207 
Sports Age *61 "55 
Super Market Merchandising 121 163 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
(41Qx6%) 87 74 
Total 6,654 7.056 
Pages 
Class Group 1948 1947 
Advertising \ge iw.) 10%, 
x11 234 282 
American Funeral Director 75 86 
\merican Hairdresser 1) 64 
American Restaurant 117 96 
Banking (7x10-3/16) at) 57 
Chain Store Age 
Fountain-Restaurant 
Combinations 21 35 
Cleaning & Laundry World a3 53 
Dental Survey 120 135 
Hospital Management 89 71 
Hotel Management 123 107 
Hotel Monthly 35 51 
Industrial Marketing 115 115 
lournal rf the American 
Medical Association (w.) S°* 381 "310 
Laundry Age X41 83 
Medical Economies (4',x6%) 117 115 
Modern Beauty Shop 100 117 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo 
(41, x6% ) 160 132 
Nation's Schools RH 82 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x7-5/16 143 119 
Restaurant Management 12 SO 
Scholastic Coach 11 1 
School Executive School 
Equipment News 67 iil 
School Management (9, x 
11% ) 29 29 
What's New in Home 
Kconomics 117 36 
Potal 2.568 2,182 
Pages 
Export Group 1948 1947 
American Automobile 
(overseas edition) S1 63 
American Exporter 
(two editions) 239 297 
American Exporter Industrial 
itwo editions) 170 148 
\utomovil Americano 101 79 
Caminos y Calles 26 25 
Embotellador (quarterly) 33 14 
Farmaceutico 52 614 
Hacienda ‘two editions 109 120 
Hospital 15 ; 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Construecion 72 87 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Industria 105 115 
MeGiraw-Hill Digest 26 11 
Petroleo Interamericano 55 65 
Pharmacey International 21 24 
Revista Aerea Latinoameri 
cana 16 *18 


Pages 


Export Group 1948 1947 
Revista Rotaria 8 11 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4-5, 16x7-3/16) 34 il 
lextiles Panamericanos 67 6 

rotal 1,230 1290 


SIncludes a special issue 
*Includes classified advertising 
7 x 10 units, sold as pages 

Estimated 

Three issues 

Five issues, 

Knit Goods Weekly has been = renamed 
Hosiery Industry Weekly. 
Pharmacy International published its 
first edition in June, 1947. 

Operating Engineer published its first 
regular issue January, 19148 

Does not include advertising in special 
Western section 

Plant Engineering published its first is 
sue November, 1947 

As of January, 1918, Water Works En 
gineering became a monthly. The 1947 
figures are based on two issues. 


CORRECTION: ©% gain for Export Group 


September, 1947, 1948 should be 11.6° 
instead of 1.6% 
NOTE: The above figures must not be 


quoted or reproduced without permission 


Norvell Heads Aviation Sales 
For Westinghouse Lamps 

William C. Norvell has been ap- 
pointed manager of aviation sales for the 
Cleveland Lighting Division of Westing- 
house Electric Corp. 

Mr. Norvell is responsible for all 
headquarters sales activities of aviation 
lighting equipment at the companys 
Cleveland lighting plant. 

The aviation lighting section formerly 
had been combined with the street 
lighting section under the direction of 
E. B. Karns, but because of the rapid 
growth of both sections, the two have 
been separated. 


S. S$. Deputy Takes Sales Post 
With American Wheelabrator 


Sherrill S. Deputy has been appointed 
sales manager of the American Wheela 
brator & Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind. He was previously assistant sales 
manager and before joining the com- 
pany had spent 18 years with Interna 
tional Business Machines in various 
sales and administrative positions. 


Jacobson and Blair 
Manage Coast Offices 

Roland E. Jacobson and Leland F. 
Blair have been appointed vice-presi- 
dents in charge of two West Coast of- 
fices of Buchanan & Co., New York ad- 
vertising Agency. Mr. Jacobson is in 
charge of the Los Angeles office and 
Mr. Blair in San Francisco. 


Wehrman to Editorial Post 

Ferdinand C. Wehrman has been ap- 
pointed Western editor of Metal Finish- 
ing and Organic Finishing with offices 
at 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL is the only national business 
daily (in fact, the only national newspaper) . . . printed every 
business day in New York, Dallas and San Francisco . . . 

shipped via air to 11 key distribution cities . . . circulated 

in every state . . . over 80% day-of-publication delivery . . . 
exclusive news reporting on national “situations” . . . its reporters, 
correspondents and analysts are literally everywhere. 
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YACHTING 
CAN HELP YOU 


Reduction in selling costs is a 


“must.” You can cut waste by con- 


those 


most likely to buy. That's where 
YACHTING fits into the advertis- 
ing schedule of your quality prod- 


where 


you want it—among the people 
who rate a SECOND, additional 


approach 
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pages. 











in high-spending, 





HERE’S HOW: 


urban 


YACHTING SAVES WASTE! 


1 It searches out PROSPECTS for 
you. There's no circulation among 
people who can't afford to buy. 


2 It offers concentration of readers 


areas 


where your distribution is best es- 


tablished and most economical. 


| 3 It's one of few quality magazines 
that delivers line-by-line reader in- 


terest in editorial and advertising 


PLAN TO TELL YOUR 1949 
STORY IN YACHTING 


Yachting 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street * New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 9-0715 





























Markets & Planning 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 78] 


ice to hold its function as the basis of 
modern civilization. 


All of the above examples lead to 
a few very brief but pertinent facts 
about the economics of industrial 
planning in the steel business. 


The steel business is big business, 
no matter how you measure it. The 
present book value of the American 
steel producing industry, as reported 
by American Iron & Steel Institute, is 
around $4.5 billion. If all present high- 
cost facilities were to be replaced, at 
today’s prices, the value would be 
nearer $8 billion. Over the past 20 
vears the American steel industry has 
earned, on the average, less than 5°% 
on its investment. Today the compo- 
site price of all finished steel prod- 
ucts is actually less than in 1917 (when 
the Baruch War Production Adminis- 
tration stabilized the price of steel to 
help halt a runaway inflation in all 
domestic prices), while the labor cost 
of producing an average ton of steel 


has almost tripled. And, although 
great technological advances have 


been made in this period in the art of 
making steel, it is an indisputable 
fact that a great deal of the industry's 
present steel-making equipment is ob- 
soloscent, and is producing steel at 
higher-than-necessary costs. It is wide- 
ly ree ognized that this obsolescent 
equipment should be replaced; but 
today it costs, in round figures, about 
$200 per ingot ton to build a com- 
plete steel mill to turn out products 
which sell at an average price of less 
than $75 per finished product ton. 


Explore Economic Laws 


Even though I have used the steel 
industry as an example, | have pur- 
posely avoided putting numbers into 
any of these examples. because the 
basic problem is common to all indus- 
try, and while the numbers change. 


the facts remain. 

Profits must always be ground out 
hetween the lower 
the 


Every element of management that is 


millstone of cost 
and upper millstone of price. 
concerned with planning tomorrow s 
activities to the end that an adequate 
profit may be made to flow from be 
tween those millstones and thus justify 
the investment of the capital risked 
that 
the economic key to that planning lies 


in the knowledge of markets. 


in the business. realizes today 


f product as made cannot be 


turned into dollars return on the in- 
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vested capital unit it is bought and 
paid for by a buyer, and delivered to 
him at the time and place and in the 
form he desires. 


One of our early successful mer- 
chants, John Wanamaker, once said. 
“Find out what the people want, and 
give it to them at a fair price.” To me 
that is the essence of market knowl 
edge. When, and only when all the 
economic factors involved in working 
out this statement have been thorough- 
ly explored and balanced one against 
the other, can industrial planning be 
accomplished on a sound basis. 


Income Rises in South, West, 
Commerce Department Reports 


New England and the Middle 
Eastern states, traditionally the high 
income areas of this country, were 
surpassed by the South and West in 
income payments to individuals in 
1947, the Department of Commerce 
reported in a recent issue of its offi- 
cial publication, Survey of Current 
Business. 

Income payments to individuals, 
the department said, dropped from 


12°: of the national total in 1929 to 
35°) in 1947 in New England and 


Middle Eastern states while increasing 
from 29% to 37° in the Southeast, 
Southwest, Far West and Northwest. 
The Central states changed only from 
29°; 

The pronounced shift to the South 
and West was credited by the depart- 
ment to the rapid industrial, com- 
mercial and population growth of 
newer and less developed parts of the 
country. Factory pay rolls in the Far 
West, Southeast and Southwest rose 
nearly a third from 15.5% of the na- 
tional total in 1929 to 20.3% in 1947. 

Larger income payments by govern- 


to 90° 


at) ¢ « 


mental agencies were an important 
factor in the increased income of the 
Southeast and Southwest, whereas a 
major element in the Far West was a 
two-thirds increase in population com- 
pared with one-seventh for the remain- 
der of the country. In the Northwest. 
the increase was mainly in agricul 
tural income, which showed a 37 
increase from 1946 to 1947 alone. 
The Far West led 


income 


‘ 


the nation in in 
crease of payments. Com 
pared with the national increase of 
130°. , Far West income payments in- 
creased 209',, Southeast 196%, 
Southwest ea and Northwest 
In dollars. the national total 
190 billions 
from 1929-46. while per capita ‘n- 
SOSO to 


‘ 
id¢ 
“ae 

158 De. 


increased from 8&3. to 


come rose trom 
> 


$1.323. 


payments 
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38 Advertisers in the Banks and Investments 
Classification’ used the Pages of B.W. in 1947 


** Atlas Corporation 


**Bank of America 


ank of Manhattan Company 

ank of Montreal 

ankers Trust Company 

-gnadian Bank of Commerce 

hrysler Corporation 
Commercial Credit Company 
Dillon Read & Company 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp: 
First Boston Corporation 
Goldman, Sachs and Company 


‘Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


*Halsey, Stewort and Co., Inc. 
*Harriman, Ripley and Co.., Inc. 
Harris, Upham and Co. 
Irving Trust Company 
*Kidder Peabody and Company 
“Lane-Wells Company 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 
*Lehman Brothers 
*Loew’s Inc. 
Magnavox Company 
Magnified Market, Index Service 


** Marine Midland Trust Company 


Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


*Morgoan Stanley and Co. 
«National City Bank of Cleveland 
National City Bank of New York 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 
Safeway Stores Inc. 

Seattle First National Bank 
Sheridan, Farwell & Morrison 
*Smith, Barney and Co. 

Stone & Webster Securities COrP- 
Sun Ray Oil Corp- 

Troy Savings Bank 
Universal-International Pictures 


-Based on Publishet Information Bureau analysts- 





















ERHAPS you recall the girl 

who, in a song of the gay nine- 
ties, was described as... 

Not too timid, not too bold, 
Just the kind you like to hold. 

That’s the kind of girl Miss 
Mass Transportation is. 

We certainly haven’t brought 
her up to be too timid. She has a 
mind of her own — and doesn’t 
hesitate to say what she thinks. 
She has a lot of good, sound ideas, 
too. 

But on the other hand, we never 
let her get too bold. We make her 
stick to facts and constructive 
crusading—no idle gossip or tall 
tales come from her innocent lips. 

Unlike so many business paper 
girls we know, she never appears 
in dowdy, old-fashioned typo- 
graphical clothes. Her format is 
always stylish and inviting. 

We're prejudiced, of course, 
but, with pardonable parental 
pride, we feel that our girl is the 
most attractive and intelligent in 
our neighborhood. She’s not cata- 
log-fat like some of her friends— 
but trim and well-proportioned— 
truly “just the kind you like to 
hold.” 

And I guess we're not the only 
ones who think she’s pretty swell, 
for she’s becoming more popular 
all the time. Transit men are be- 
coming more interested in her 
every month, and more advertis- 
ers with things to sell to these 
transit men are dating her every 


year. 

If you'd like a date with Miss 
Mass Transportation in 1949, why 
not write today for rate and sub- 
scription data? 


222 West Adams Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Basing Points 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 44] 


has somehow become associated with 
these decisions in some quarters. 

A second condition which has ten- 
ded to reinforce the first has been the 
development of a vigorous campaign 
by certain respondents in the com- 
mission’s basing point cases to induce 
the Congress to amend the law. Of 
course, these respondents, like all citi- 
zens have the right to urge a change 
in the public policy of the United 
States at any time. But a request that 
the Congress abandon its time-hon- 
ored policies against collusive price 
fixing and price discriminations which 
injure competition must necessarily 
encounter difficulties. The more ex- 
treme the application of the present 
law can be made to appear, the bet- 
ter is the chance for new legislation. 


Commercial Interest Involved 


The commercial self-interest in rigid 
f.o.b. mill pricing during this time of 
shortage has been reinforced by polli- 
tical self-interest in making the law 
seem rigid, arbitrary, unreasonable. 
and highly inconvenient to buyers. | 
have heard of one case in which a sell- 
er refused to give his customer infor- 
mation as to the freight costs between 
mill and customer, claiming that to 
convey such information would be a 
violation of the FTC Act. Certain sell- 
ers of have 
urging their customers to join the 
campaign to get the law changed. 


scarce materials been 


There is nothing but business policy 
both those 
who are under orders by the Com- 


to require these sellers 


those who are respon- 
to ad- 
here to a rigid f.o.b. mill pricing sys- 


mission and 
dents in cases not vet decided- 


tem. Neither is there anything in these 
orders by which individual sellers who 
act without collusion and without an 
industry-wide systematic matching of 
prices are prevented from absorbing 
freight in order to reach customers in 
the considerable number of instances 
in which they can do so without il- 
legally injuring competition. Similar- 
ly, nothing but business policy pre- 
vents sellers from reducing the level 
of their prices enough to offset the 
costs of freight absorption in so far 
as they no longer incur these costs. 
Nothing in the law requires an in- 
crease in the average mill net realiza- 
tion of the seller, such as sellers have 
typically obtained in shifting from 
basing point systems to f.o.b. mill 
pricing systems. 

However, even the adoption of f.o.b. 
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mill pricing has not been as unifo: m- 
ly injurious to buyers’ interests as jas 
been alleged. Some buyers have 
ported that before the steel indusiry 
adopted f.o.b. mill pricing they cre 
denied steel by their former suppliv rs, 
who were unwilling to absorb freiht 
to serve them when the goods could 
be sold nearer home; but that a'te 
the f.o.b. mill pricing system was 
adopted, they were able to obtain siee| 
from their own suppliers merely | 
paying the full freight cost of the ship. 
ment. According to economists for one 
business magazine who have made a 
study of the subject. the abandonment 
of freight absorption in the steel in- 
dustry delivered prices on only about 
10% of the industry’s total volume. 
and half of the business affected was 
concentrated in Detroit. 


\ 


\ccording to a vice president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, who 
reported to the New England Council 
the results of a careful study of the 
effects of the basing point decisions 
upon New England, these effects were 
negligible unless the orders either re- 
quired f.o.b. mill pricing or prevented 
individual concerns from systemati- 
cally absorbing freight. If f.o.b. mill 
pricing were required, the effect. ac- 
cording to this study, would be to de- 
prive New England of about 35,000 
jobs and to create the more than off- 
setting opportunity for almost 50,- 
000 additional jobs. The same studs 
pointed out that hardship to individual 
customers could be substantially re- 
duced if suppliers were willing to ex- 
change customers in cases in which 
the result would be to let each mill 
sell, and each customer buy. nearer 
home. 


No Method Prescribed 


So much for the present confused 
and transitional situation. Now let us 
look at the long-run effect of the bas 
ing point decision upon the economy. 
In what follows, I shall make the as- 
sumption, in order to have a starting 
point for discussion, that the present 
confusion about the meaning of the 
law will disappear and that the presen! 
policy of the law will not be modified 
hy the Congress. 

The most obvious point is that in 
the future, as in the past. there will 
be a wide variety of geographic pric- 
ing methods in use by different com- 
panies and different industries. ‘eo 
particular method of pricing will be 
prescribed. Business men will be pre: | 
vented from acting together to use g0- 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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Here you will find detailed, postwar sta- 
tistics on 95% of all metalworking plants 


with 21 or more production workers (98% 


@ A Chilton ® Publication &® 


100 East 42nd St., New York 17, . Y. 


breakdowns and projection factors. 
For complete information, call your near- 


est Iron Age representative or write direct. 
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you reach the men who 
make the decisions . . . top 
level executives and men on 
their way to the top in this 
$12,500,000,000 industry 
in the one publication that, 
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graphic formulas as price-fixing de- 
vices, and they will be ordered to 
abandon particular geographic price 
relationships which injure competition 
within the meaning of the statute. 
Except as these limits circumscribe 
their freedom, they will adopt such 
policies as they choose. Because of 
the diversity of their pricing practices, 
it is impossible to make charts and 
graphs which will show the types of in- 
dustry structure and business be- 
havior which these diverse practices 
will produce. 


Court Decision Makes 
Collusion More Difficult 


It is safe to say, however, that col- 
lusion will be more difficult than be- 
fore, particularly in the heavy indus- 
tries. Since collusion typically makes 
for relatively rigid prices and for a 
willingness to change output and em- 
ployment rather than prices in re- 
sponse to a varying demand, it is to 
he expected that the price policies of 
the basing point industries will be less 
strict than before. This is all the more 
probable, since it will be harder than 
before for competing enterprises to be 
sure that the buyer has nothing to 
gain price-wise by dealing with any 
of their rivals. 

The changes in the structure and lo- 
cation of industry which can be pre- 
dicted from the basing point decisions 
are only those that grow directly out 
of the abandonment of the basing point 
system and that do not depend upon 
the particular pricing practices which 
take the place of the basing point sys- 
tem. The most obvious change is that 
the consumer is likely to be given the 
benefit of water rates and trucking 
rates for the delivery of goods where 
these forms of 
available as a satisfactory substitute 
for rail freight rates. In the past, when 
water shipments were used, the con- 
sumer was typically charged the rail 
freight: and, since he was thus de- 
prived of incentive to accept slower 
water, the barge 


transportation are 


transportation by 
lines have been under-utilized. There 
are already evidences at Pittsburgh 
that shipments of steel by water are 
picking up. With a chance to save 
transportation cost in good locations 
along highways and navigable waters, 
it is probable that in buying raw ma- 
terial fabricators will be tied less 
closely than before to the railway net- 
work. It is already evident that sellers 
of basic raw materials who must re- 


ly upon rail transportation to reach 
markets which their competitors can 
reach by water will bring pressures to 
bear upon the railroads in an en. 
deavor to reduce the cost of rail ship. 
ment. 

Transportation expense is also like. 
ly to be reduced by a decrease in the 
average length of shipments. Basing 
point systems encourage an extrava- 
gant interpenetration of markets, in- 
volving excessive crosshauling and 
other unnecessary expenses of sale and 
delivery, by depriving buyers of any 
incentive to purchase from nearby 
mills rather than distant mills. Charles 
M. Schwab wrote in 1928: 


It is manifestly uneconomic for a 
steel manufacturer in Chicago to ship 
100,000 tons of steel to Pittsburgh 
at a time when a Pittsburgh manv- 
facturer is shipping a like quantity 
of like material from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago It must not be assumed 
that all the cost of this crosshauling 
is borne by the producer. It is obvious 
to everyone that there is an economic 
waste in permitting the crosshauling 
to exist and it should be obvious that 
this waste is paid for jointly although 
perhaps indirectly by the consumer 
as well as the producer of steel 
products. 

The FTC estimated in 1932 that un- 
necessary transportation in the cement 
industry cost slightly more than 24e 
a barrel, which was about 20% of the 
total costs of producing and selling. I 
do not wish to be understood as saying 
that the abandonment of the basing 
point system will eliminate all such 
transportation. I believe that an ap- 
preciable amount of interpenetration 
of markets will continue: and so long 
as it expresses competition instead of 
collusive matching of delivered prices, 
| hope that it continues. However, once 
we get rid of the formulas which de- 
stroy the consumers’ incentive to 
economize transportation, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the amount of 
crosshauling will be substantially re- 
duced and the cost of distribution will 
decline correspondingly. 


Phantom Freight a Factor 


Moreover. there will no longet be 
an incentive for suppliers and con 
sumers of industrial products to ig- 
nore some of the advantages of being 
near one another. Under the basing 
point system, it pays the large consu- 
mer of the industry’s products to es 
tablish himself at the base rather than 
near a mill which is not at the base, 
since he thus obtains his supplies most 
cheaply. In the Pittsburgh-plus case 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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steel But no guide, no matter how good, can unerringly say which 


your men can reach. It is a good list. The names are there 


and so are the titles. 


_ men at the top influence the sale. 
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| 24e For these are ‘‘Mystery Men’’—these men of business who 
f the 
ng. | 
ying Their influence wipes out static titles. Their say can save or 
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| ap with what you have to say? 
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get things done—these men who hold the purse strings. 


scuttle any sale. How then can you be sure to reach them 


long 
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ices, in the affairs of governments and men draws them. It is 
once 
_ de- significant that NEWSWEEK’s roster is dominated by such as 


to 


You must go where you know their naturally active interest 


these—the largest number in business and industry of any 


son- 


t of newsweekly or general business publication but one. 
re- 
will Wouldn’t it be just good business to take the same tip that 
so many of America’s blue chip advertisers have—reach these 
men who make the decisions—through NEWSWEEK? Our 


nearby representative will be glad to present further details. 


Newsweek 


TO REACH THE MEN WHO MEAN BUSINESS 


es- . ’ 
an . »» SELLTHE “TOP 700,000” first! 
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In Mexico, Cuba, Basing Points 


[ConTINUED FROM Pace 122] 


the FTC found that this had happened. 
On the other hand, it is advantageous 
to locate a new small supplying es- 
tablishment near the edge of a basing 
point area for the sake of the phantom 
freight which can be charged in the 
adjacent territory. For example, the 
president of Laclede Steel Co., testi- 
fied in 1936 that his plant had been 
located in St. Louis because, “We had 
a wider margin of profit as we moved 
away from Pittsburgh.” 

New capacity is attracted to the 
edge of the base area while the de- 
velopment of new consumption there 
is retarded. New consumption is at- 
tracted to the basing point instead. It 
does not pay a consumer to be near a 
supplying mill unless that mill is also 
a basing point. It pays a mill better 
to be near a consumer who is away 
from the base than to be near one 
who is at the base. Such perverse re- 
lationships will cease to distort the pat- 
tern of industrial location if basing 
point systems are abandoned. 

The abandonment of basing point 
systems should also do something to 
strengthen small business enterprises 
against their larger rivals. In general. 
basing points have been located at 
the plants of the larger producers and 
the smaller producers have frequently 
been located at a considerable distance 
from basing points. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the big producer at the 
base has been able to sell as profitably 
next door to his smaller rivals as at 
his own mill door, because at any 
point up to the edge of the basing 
point area the formula has enabled the 
base mill to recover its freight ex- 
penses in full. The small nonbase pro- 
ducer, on the other hand, has been able 
to sell profitably to any customers in 
his own territory who did not buy 
from the big base mill, but has been 
handicapped in selling toward the base 
by the fact that. as his transportation 
expense increased, the delivered price 
and his mill net as prescribed by the 
basing point formula fell lower and 
lower. In other words, all markets in 
the basing point area have been open 
to the producer at the base. and there 
has been no obstacle to his growth: 
but the producer away from the base 
has been dependent upon local markets 
which he shared with the basing point 
producer and has been handicapped 
in selling into the home territory of 
that producer. 

Aggrandizement of the base mills 
and limitations of the size of the non- 


base mills has been inherent in the 






pattern. If the basing point system i 
abandoned, there is a substantial pos 
sibility that the practices which re 
place it will give the small producer 
who are now located away fron 
basing points a better chance to en 
large their volume, both by improving 
their relative competitive strength ii: 
their home markets and by diminish 
ing the cost which they incur in selling 
toward the substantial home market: 
of their larger rivals. 


Che abstract and speculative chara: 
ter of the foregoing comments has 
been made necessary by the fact that 
there are available no _ historical 
studies of the economic effects of aban 
donment of a collusive basing point 
formula in compliance with a legal 
order. 


Cites Fictitious Freight 


Although there is no exact his- 
torical parallel we have seen some- 
thing of the effect of departures from 
basing point formula in the experience 
of industries which have abandoned 
single basing point systems and re- 
placed them by multiple basing point 
systems. The most striking example 
of this kind is of peculiar interest to 
Chicago. In 1924 FTC found that the 
U.S. Steel Corp. and its subsidiaries 
were discriminating in price by quot- 
ing steel throughout most of the 
United States on a Pittsburgh base. 
The commission issued an order re- 
quiring these corporations to abandon 
the practice. The complaint in. this 
proceeding was due in large part to 
the protests of Middle Western con- 
sumers of steel, who saw no reason 
why they should pay the equivalent 
of freight from Pittsburgh upon steel 
which actually came from Gary or 
some other nearby point. The com- 
mission found that in Chicago the 
fictitious freight upon a ton of steel 
worth $30 was about $7.60 and that 
in Duluth this imaginary freight 
charge was $13.20. In Milwaukee, the 
commission found a customer who ob 
tained steel at a Milwaukee mill in his 
own truck but nevertheless paid the 
equivalent of freight from Pittsburgh 
The commission reported : 


Chicago fabricators of steel build 
ings and bridges are unable to com 
pete east of Chicago against the 
Pittsburgh fabricators on straight 
competitive structural steel work 
Pittsburgh fabricators, on the othe 
hand, equality i 
Chicago with the Chicago fabricator 
because the freight paid by the Pitts 
burgh fabricator on his finished prod 
uct from Pittsburgh to Chicago i 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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How Textile World Tackled It 


LY TEXTILE WORLD 


MAKE MONEY FOR THEM . 





Textile World Steps In 


Two long years ago, TEXTILE WORLD took positive action 
and detailed its associate editor, Prentice M. Thomas, to shake 
all the lint off this whopping big subject and come up with the 
ANSWERS co the industry's questions. Prent’s an ace cotton 
man himself, and he covers TW’'s beat down in prime cotton 
country. He started by reviewing everything that went on in the 


plantations themselves 





A Little Bit Here, A Little Bit There 


Old Prent's a wise one. It didn’t take him long in talking to 
planters to discover that cotton’s new look is here to stay. Then 
he went after the technical answers. He combed the country’s 
private research outfits and industry trouble shooters, culling 
the pertinent information — bits at a time. After he'd polished 
the independent organizations off, he ate his way through 
mountains of material hidden in government files in the North 
and South. He kept art it until he had statistics running out of 
his ears! ) 


*Copies available at $0.25 each. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, WY. 








The Wind-Up 


Months and months later — a very happy time for Prent — he 
loaded his statistical take into a suitcase, and headed North for 
New York. When he dumped his Sndings on the conference 
table, the whole editorial staff turned to. Night lights? Wow! 
The old TW office — even at midnight — was as bright as a 
cotton field at picking time in Georgia. Man, how those editors 
worked! 
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The “Dollar-Maker” Result 
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A Two-Year Effort 
Result? TEXTILE WORLD’s COTTON FIBER TABLE, 


published in the October issue, is now in the hands of key mill 
men. With this new cost-cutting tool at his disposal, a superin- 
tendent can specify the variety and grade of cotton that will 
fulfill his requirements most economically. Furthermore, without 
costly experimentation, he can learn the correct machinery set- 
tings. A safe guess is that this one single editorial contribution 
will enable cotton mills to effect actual savings of Aundreds of 





” } [ 1] 
i thousands of dollars! 


This example of editorial excellence is a most typical reason why key 
mill men PAY to read TEXTILE WORLD. For whoever they are: whatever 
their branch in the industry . . . they know that there’s no other place 
they can go to get their hands on such FRUITFUL information. Key Mill 
Men PAY to read TEXTILE WORLD because the investment REPAYS itself 
many, many times. 

Advertisers, too, have found over the years that an investment in the 
advertising pages of TEXTILE WORLD works harder, produces more .. . is 
a bigger ‘‘dollar-maker” than any ether they know. 

May we tell you more about the finest advertising value in the 
textile field? 














A WORLD MARKET 


for HEAVY CONSTRUCTION FIELD 
3 SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED STATES 

. 

1. ROADS & STREET. CCA readers are 
the key men who specify and buy equip- 
ment and moterials in street and road 
maintenance, airport landing fields, 


bridges, foundations and like big-job 


construction. 


Highway—heavy contractors buy 75% of 
all heavy construction equipment. Here is 
your market for trucks; shovels; graders 
tractors; scrapers; tires; conveyors 

stone, sand and gravel, cement and as- 
phalt; wire rope; steel products; lubri- 
cants; lumber and all other materials used 


in heavy and highway work. 


Flexible, no-waste CCA circulation makes 
completely certain that only contractors 
and construction engineers and public 
officials receive the monthly issues of 


ROADS & STREETS 


Skilled, experienced editors travel 50,000 
miles a year to bring first-hand stories 
of field activities and new methods to 
the readers. Profuse use is made of 
photos, graphs and drawings to help the 
reader visualize and understand descrip- 


tive material. 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE 

° 

2. WORLD CONSTRUCTION offers ad- 
vertisers an opportunity to reach 10,000 
key men in 50 nations of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. It is a bi-monthly, published in 
English. It reaches public officials, engi- 


neers, contractors, and equipment dis- 
tributors in Europe, Africa, Asia and 


Australia. 


Its editorial features include foreign job 
stories, methods and equipment utiliza- 
tion. Projects to be covered include: 
Highways, Airfields; Bridges; Dams; 
Harbors; Levees; Quarries; Power and 
Electrification Tunnels (rail, highway, 


water); Water Supply and Sanitation. 


LATIN AMERICA 

+ 

3. CAMINOS Y CALLES covers the 
heavy construction market throughout Latin 
America. It is the only Latin American 
publication specializing exclusively in 
highway, airport, bridge and allied con- 
struction, and which furnishes a CCA 
audited circulation statement. It is printed 


in Spanish with a Portuguese section. 


CAMINOS Y CALLES offers direct con- 
tact with public officials, engineers, con- 
tractors and importers of construction 
equipment and moterials. It has the con- 
fidence of its readers because « f its able 
editorial staff of American engineers, 
known to them for many years through 
Roads & Streets, the American publico- 


tion. 


In addition to the American editors, 
CAMINOS Y CALLES has a staff of 
collaborating editors who are leading 
engineers in Central and South America 
engaged in developing and improving 


the highway systems of their own lands. 
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over. there is no substitute for tractor 
power. as the number of work animal 
is now less than 114 per farm. 

Tractor farming is making many 
changes. The number of farms an 
the farm population is declining 
which means that the inefficient ar: 
leaving the land. 

Individual farms are increasing it 
size, and the total acreage is larger 
The four acres once required to feed 
one work animal are now producin; 
meat and crops to feed the 15 million 
more persons which the present de 
cade is adding to the nation’s popula 
tion. At the same time the farmers 
with their power equipment are now 
terracing their fields, are farming on 
the contours, fertilizing, ete.. and ar 
reversing the processes of erosion 
which for decades have been strippin; 
the land of its fertility. 

This rapid change, no doubt con- 
siderably war-accelerated, is virtually 
transforming farm equipment met 
chandising. Farm equipment dealers 
have suddenly found themselves im 
portant retailers in their communities. 
Individual dealer sales average in a de 
cade or two have increased from a 
few hundred or a few thousand dol 
lars to six-figure volumes. They have 
been building pretentious places of 
business. These include spacious main- 
tenance shops with modern stream- 
lined equipment and facilities, and 
payrolls now include the most pro 
ficient mechanics locally available. 

The industry’s manufacturers have 
been able to increase productive capa- 
city by 50% by plant modernization 
and acquisition of former war fac- 
tories. They are using nearly twice as 
much steel as before the war, with pro 
portionate increases in their consump 
tion of automotive component parts 
units, other materials. etc. Payrolls 
likewise have increased substantiall\ 
since 1945.—Howarp Everett, edi 
tor IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR. 


Issue Telephone Buyers’ Guide 

Telephone Engineer Publishing Corp 
has just published the 1948 Telephon: 
Buyers’ Directory & Composite Catalog 
It includes the first composite catalog 
ever issued for use of exexcutives an 
buyers in the telephone industry and list 
catalogs of telephone manufacturers an 
suppliers in one volume. The work als: 
includes a “Handbook for Telephon 
Men” for answering many daily prob 
lems of telephone men, a complete list 
ing of officers and directors of the 
various state telephone associations an 
latest statistics on world telephone de 
velopment. 
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The men who buy and specify for over 99% of the world’s oil refining, 
natural gasoline and gas conversion operations use The Refinery Catalog 
as their primary source of buying information. The current 16th Edition, 
containing the complete or condensed catalogs of 330 companies, is at 


their fingertips, instantly, constantly. 


REFINERY MEN WRITE WHY THEY PREFER TO USE REFINERY CATALOG 


“T have found The Refinery Catalog very helpful and 
desire to receive all future editions.” 
Purchasing Agent, Engineer-Contractor Company, 
Missouri 


“TI would not be without The Refinery Catalog.” 
Storekeeper, Vajor Refining Company, Vew Jersey 


“We keep our copy in the engineering library and it 
is consulted by a large number of engineers.” 
Staff Consultant, Engineer-Contractor, California 


\ very useful tool in process design and planning.” 
Refinery Planner, Major Refining Company, California 


lhe Refinery Catalog is indispensable to the refinery 
engineer. 
Construction Engineer. Vajor Refining Company, 


Illinois 


“We consider The Refinery Catalog essential.” 
Purchasing Agent Major Refining Company, Illinois 


“REFINERY CATALOG 


HOUSTON -e 


P. O. BOX 2608 -e@ 


“The Refinery Catalog is a constant reference in our 
offices and in plant discussions, My copy is already 
shopworn.” 
Technical Director, Major Refining Company, 
Vichigan 


The REFINERY CATALOG is Number One 
on your list if you are serious about 
selling the oil refining industry 


“Look it up in The Refinery Catalog” is a by-word 
among refinery buyers. This buyers’ preference for The 
Refinery Catalog is proven time and time again by 
surveys of equipment buyers conducted by manufac- 
turers, and by the publisher. 


FINAL CLOSING DATE for the 17th Edition is July |, 
1949. This year for the first time, you can “Print 
Your Own” catalog and have it inserted in The Re- 
finery Catalog. 





U. S. ma. 
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EXHIBITS at the Iron and Steel 
X-ray thickness 


gage, set up as if in actual operation, was 


Exposition 1) An 


sent later to 80-inch hot strip mill; 


tric Storage Battery Co spon 


contest involving this battery 
. 
‘ 


which lifts itself until discharged: 3) 
Shell Oil Co. entertained visitors with a 

4) National Carbon Co 
showed a 7,000-pound carbon block, 
later shipped to a steel company for 
blast furnace linings; 5) Some 13,000 
visitors jammed record exposition, 6) 
Heppenstall Co 1,000th 
backup roll sleeve 


exhibits its 
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New Exhibit Ideas See Light 
at Lron and Steel Exhibition 


ideas in indus 
trial exhibits came to light at the lron 


CLEVELAND—New 


and Steel Exposition here Sept. 28 to 


Oct. 1, featuring 267 displays by 137 


companies, It was the largest expo 
sition ever sponsored by the Associa 
tion of Iron and Steel Engineers. 
Displays ranged from a diminutive 
new marking device for marking cop- 
per and brass tubes on four sides at 
production line speeds, to a 7.000- 


pound carbon block. The marker has 


just been introduced by Pannier 


Corp. and the carbon block was show1 
by National Carbon Co., New York 
The block was later shipped to a steel 
company for blast furnace linings. 
At its exhibit booth, Electric Bat 
tery Co., Philadelphia, sponsored 
contest in which entrants were re 
predic tions should he disregarded be 
cause of the European War that begat 
in September, 1939. The war may 


(Continued on Page 170) 
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YOU'VE SOLD YOUR PRODUCT 


Production Control Superintendent 





There is no standard procedure as to who is 
responsible for what in plant operation. Nor are 
two men doing the same job in different plants 
likely to have the same title. But the titles 
shown in this illustration are indicative of those 
found in the Plant Operating Group. 





BECAUSE . . . common to all manufacture, are these basic oper- 
ations — 

1. Providing and maintaining buildings. 

2. Providing and maintaining equipment and services essential 

to manufacture. 

3. Developing and improving methods essential to production. 

4. Selecting and directing the people essential to operation. 
These are procedures that have to be followed in every plant — no 
matter what its size and no matter what its product — in order to 


carry on the manufacturing process. 


AND BECAUSE the activities involved in following these procedures 
constitute the functions of the PLANT OPERATING GROUP, it’s obvious 
that whatever industry buys for its buildings and equipment, its 
services and people, must first be sold to this group of manage- 


ment men. 


OF couRSE, if your salesman could be with the interested members 
of the plant operating group when they meet to discuss a purchase, 
or a specification, or a recommendation, you could ask for no better 
opportunity to sell your product. Yet, even your best salesman can’t 
hope to cover all of the men of the plant operating group . . . even 
if he knew who they all were. 

BUT, they can be reached. FACTORY — which has more paid sub- 
scribers in the Plant Operating Group than any other industrial 
magazine — has a persistent, effective, convincing penetration to these 
men. It can be—as it so often is—at the meeting your salesman 


can’t attend. 


sone FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANC] 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Advertising Cost 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 52] 
tells me that the labor cost to produce 
a unit of work is about 150 “o greater 
today than in 1939 (that is, a 1939 
$1.00 labor cost has increased to 

$2.50). Although the scale of w ages 
paid to photo-engravers is only 75% 
greater today than it was in 1939, the 
scarcity of labor has so increased the 
use of overtime that the actual cost 
to produce a unit of work has, as men- 
tioned above, increased about 150%. 
Materials have increased approximate- 
ly 75% in cost over 1939, and prices to 
advertisers about the same, or 75% 
over 1939. 

An outstanding lithographer tells 
me his labor costs. 1948 in contrast 
to 1939, are up 75°o: paper costs up 
60°: and inks. blankets, ete. 65% 
to 70%. Over-all lithographic costs 
today are up about 70% over 1939 
and average prices to customers have 
increased approximately the same. 

\ letter-press printer, doing a size- 
able volume of business and serving 
variety of customers, if faced 
with these cost figures: 


a wide 


a) White coated paper in ton lots 
cost 14.5c per lb in 1939; today, 
20.6¢ per lb. 

b) Average bookbinding charges 
today are 33-1/3°% higher than in 
1939. 

ce) Good grade black halftone ink 
costs 75c a lb. in 1939: today it’s 
up to $1.00 a lb. 


d) A 


building 


modern fireproof printing 
with sprinkler system was 
available at $1.00 per sq. ft. rent 
in 1939: if you ean find it, 
you pay from $1.50 to $1.75 per 

Sq. { 

e) In 1939 compositors were paid 

$54.50 for a 40-hour week: in 1948 

they get $90.00 for a shorter week 

of 36-1/4 hours. 

f) Job pressmen were paid $47.25 

for a 40-hour week in 1939: today 

they get $78.30 for a 36-1/4 hour 
week. 

x) Cylinder pressmen received 

$54.50 for a 40-hour week in 1939: 

currently they get $90.00 for a 

36-1 (4 hour week. 

\ study of 100 leading 
papers recently completed shows that, 
on the 
subscription solicitations, are approxi- 
mately 79°° higher through 1948 than 
in 1939; printing 


today. 


business 


average. over-all costs except 


the costs of paper. 
and distribution are up approximately 
67°. 1948 over 1939. 

\ leading magazine with circulation 
in the millions finds its over-all hourly 
1940: the 


wage rate up 85% over 


cost of paper per pound up 80% ove 
_— Due to technical —— 

1 printing, economies in paper us 
al other efficiencies the cost per 1 
000 pages delivered to the advertise 
has been kept down to a 38% increas: 
1948 in contrast to 1940. 

Radio network circulation cost data 
shows that whereas current rates ar: 
up 10% over 1939, curculation is up 
24°, according to a recent artick 
by H. H. Dobberteen. This same au 
thority also points out that the changes 
in media _ cost-per-thousand, 1939 
1948, are: 

— 11% 
—11% 


radio network time : 
women’s service magazines 

— 6% general monthlies 

+ 1% daily newspapers 

+ 12% general weeklies 

+ 17% news weeklies 

— 4% Sunday Supplements 

As you analyze these cost figures 
of advertising and compare them with 
the costs of living, automobiles, hous- 
ing and other major items, you come 
to the realization that actually today’s 
costs of advertising are not out of 
line: in fact, advertising is a better 
buy now than in the prewar years. 

In conclusion let me emphasize that 
advertisers, if they are to get more 
from today’s advertising dollar, must 
first of all have sufficient dollars avail 
able to do an adequate job. Top man- 
agement knows, from bitter experi- 
ence, that labor, raw materials, trans- 
portation and all service costs are 
higher today than in 1939. It is up 
to those of us charged with the re 
sponsibility for helping produce sales 
at a profit to make management more 
conscious of the fact that advertising 
that more dollars, 
percentage-wise in relation to net sales, 


costs are higher: 


are required to do an adequate job: 
that as we face the stiffer competitive 
days ahead, larger appropriations will 
be required to maintain profitabl 
sales volume: and that advertising. 
instead of being more expensive, is 
actually a bigger bargain than ever 
before in relation to units of sale 
potentialities. 

We should not delude ourselves by 
heing too conscious of the number o 


dollars we have available but concen 
trate more on realizing what thos 
dollars will actually buy in terms o! 
the sales power we need to do an eff 
cient and profitable sales job. An 
to do so we and top management mus! 
jointly realize that 65-cent advertisin 
dollars aren't enough today .. . that 
you cant do a 1948, 1949, or 195¢ 
advertising job measured in terms ¢ 
1939 dollars .. . and that advertisin 
power is for sale today at reasonabl: 
costs to those who know how to us 
it efficiently. 
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(he advantages... 


will receive from the 672 pages of | 
1948 ELECTRICAL CATALOGS 


in the 


. the ACCURATE DISTRIBUTION of their catalogs to key men, whose buying in- 


fluence and authority has been carefully determined and checked. 


. the ECONOMY of reaching — by selection of a specific distribution pattern — 


only men who have clearly defined buying interests in the particular electrical 
and allied products they offer. 


. the KNOWLEDGE that their catalogs — delivered in a bound file — will not be 


mis-filed, lost or discarded. 


. . the ASSURANCE of knowing their buying specifications will be completely clas- 


sified and indexed by product — and therefore instantly accessible to their 
customers when buying needs arise. 


CONFIDENCE that their product data will be up-to-date, because it will be 
liquidated or replaced annually. 


If you are Owner, Executive or Ad Manager 
of an electrical products manufacturing com- 
pany not included in this list — why not ask 
now for the full details of how YOU can gain 
these benefits next year? 








McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 











































A DETROIT MANUFACTURER DID! 


100,000 duplicate photos seems 
like a lot of prints . . . and it is 
With our facilities for quantity pro- 
duction of quality work, it presented 
no problem at all. Let us quote you 
on your multiple print requirements. 
We also do color process prints 
and transparencies blow ups 
photo-murals, and adve rtising cut 
outs. Information upon request. 





West- Dempster 


JZ 





WEST-DEMPSTER CO. 


Woters Exhibition Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CBP 


CERTIFIED BUYING POWER 


There tuttials 


MEAN 
RESULTS 


REFRIGERATION 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Field 
THE REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRY 


1240 ONTARIO ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, 
eo) ile) 


AN INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO. MAGAZINE 
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Basing Points 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 126] 


offset by the higher price paid by the 
Chicago fabricator for his steel bought 
in Chicago. ...... 

Nowhere in the United States does 
the Chicago fabricator have an ad- 
vantage over the Pittsburgh fabricator. 
In only a very limited territory can 
he compete on an equality. o 

At South Bend, Ind., which is only 
86 miles from Chicago, and 400 miles 
from Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh fabri- 
cator has an advantage over the Chi- 
cago fabricator of $4.60 per ton, 
while the profit on a fabricating job 
averages only $5 a ton. On large 
jobs, it is only about $2 per ton. 
With the imaginary freight charge 
from Pittsburgh eliminated, the Chi- 
cago fabricator would have an ad- 
vantage of $5 per ton... 

In the case of manufacturers of 
heavy drop forgings and screw ma- 
chine products, and other products 
where there is a heavy steel waste 
entailed in the manufacturing proc- 
ess, the Pittsburgh manufacturer has 
over the 
Chicago manufacturer right in the 
city of Chicago. This advantage, right 


a very substantial advantage 


in Chicago, as shown by the evidence, 
amounts to 3.2 percent of the selling 
price of the product. .. 

One witness company having a 
plant near Pittsburgh and one at 
Chicago, manufactures 40° of the 
metal lath produced in the United 
States. This company actually sup- 
plies its carload customers in Chicago 
from its Pittsburgh plant because of 
the fact that, due to the Pittsburgh 
Plus system. the volume of business 
done from the Pittsburgh plant is so 
much greater that it reduces the over- 
head cost very much below that at 
the Chicago plant, and therefore the 
carload business for Chicago can be 
supplied to better advantage and at 
greater profit from the Pittsburg th 
plant, although the company’s main 
office is in Chicago 

\ number of steel users have been 
forced to discontinue the manufacture 
of a variety of products made of steel 
because of the Pittsburgh Plus prices 
which they were forced to pay. They 
were unable to compete with their 
competitors in favor of whom such 
discriminations operated. . . 

The business of the Western manu- 
facturers generally cannot grow to the 
extent of the business of their Eastern 
competitors because of respondents’ 
Pittsburgh Plus prices. . . 

The cost of — ing steel at 
go and Birmingham 
plants is Pevrensers atc 2 20° less 
than at their Pittsburgh plants. The 
cost at Birmingham is slightly. less 


\s shall be shown 


later, there is a great surplus produc- 


re sponde nts’ Chie: 


than at Chicago 


tion in beth the Chicago and Birm- 
eham districts Yet the prices at 
which respondents sell their steel 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Chicago and Birmingham is very 

much greater than at Pittsburgh. 

After the FTC’s order in the Pitts 
burgh Plus case was issued the respon 
dents established Chicago base price 
decidedly lower than the former de 
livered prices. In September, 1927 
lron Trade Review reported : 

Those who attacked the Pittsburg! 
Plus method have thus far been vic 
torious. Their prime motive wa 
cheaper steel and they have obtaine: 
it. Sheets, wire, and pipe have uni 
formly been quoted a $2 differen 
tial over Pittsburgh, where previously 

the spread was $6.80... 

This change, and the subsequent re 

duction and final elimination of th 
Chicago differential, have had an im 
portant part in the growth of Chicag: 
and in the prosperity of the steel-usins 
industries in this area. It is no longs 

possible, even in normal times, to ce 

scribe Chicago as an area of surplus 
steel production. 

Examination of other instances i 
which nonbase mills began to quote 
mill prices, rather than basing point 
prices, indicate that the same pattern 
is typical—a substantial reduction, if 
not a complete elimination of terri 
torial price discriminations, and a con 
sequent stimulus to industrial growth 
in the area discriminated against. 

It is noteworthy that in 1938 the 
respondents in the Pittsburgh Plus 
case decided to appeal the commis 
sion’s order in that case. The matter 
is now pending before the courts, al 
though the steel industry has an 
nounced that it has abandoned basing 
point methods of pric ing. 

The pattern of price discrimination 
which injured Chicago in the case of 
steel has been evident in various de 
erees in various communities with 
reference to various products. The 
pattern of collusive price fixing, which 
the Commission found in the cement 
ease and which is also alleged to pre 
vail in the steel industry according to 
a proceeding now pending in the Com 
mission, has diminished the pro 
tections available to the buyer not 
only in one or two industries but it 
a number of important industries. 

The basing point decisions are 
landmarks in an effort to preserve ; 
free market in the United States an 
to give the outlying communities o! 
(America a fair chance to participat 
in our country’s economic develop 
ment. These cases dealt with majo 
The policy underly 
ing them is concerned with simila 


<n ial evils. 


problems. It need cause no difficult 
for business men who do not fear pri 
competition and who avoid discrimi! 
ations which significantly injure con 
petition among their customers. 
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for the Service Station of 19 














BEST ADVERTISING BUY for those who would ¢ 


tion in this field is National Petroleum News. Old enough 


ain a posi- 


and experienced enough to have won its present position of 
leadership, yet young and aggressive enough in its viewpoint 
on today’s needs of the industry, this publication is a weekly 
reading habit with oil marketing and administrative men. 
who oversee the operations of 


It serves those executives 


moving oil products from refinery, through storage and 
terminal to service station, and to completion of the consumer 
sale. And it sells merchandise all along the line—for storage, 


trans portation and merchandising needs. 


NO ORDINARY EDITING could adequately cover all of the 
subjects in which this reader group is interested. That is why 
\ational Petroleum News has expert oil men in six different 
news bureaus and editorial offices throughout the nation 

the largest field staff of any oil publication. It is the reason 
why all have split-second intercommunication between them- 
selves and headquarters through a special leased wire tele- 
type system. It is why travel expenses of editorial men alone 
would be more than enough to pay the cost of publishing 
many a publication. And the very fact that the renewal rate 
82.97 


per cent testifies to this editorial excellence—a quality which 


of National Petroleum News subscriptions now is 


is reflected, too, in advertising results. 


DOES YOUR PRODUCT FIT into the big scale building and 
sales program of the oil industry—in tomorrow's service 
station, tomorrow’s transportation fleets, tomorrow’s storage 
and terminal facilities? If so, make certain that National 
Petroleum News has a prominent place in your advertising 
schedules for the coming year. Get in today on the new con- 


under 


struction and modernization plans that get way 
tomorrow! 
aé —_ . om wanes - 
<a Write today for The Mysterious “Mister X”, Buyer 
PY) : ' a my 
° of Service Station Equipment. This booklet con- 


tains valuable information on how oil equipment 
manufacturers sell their products to the oil com- 


panies. The nearest office listed below will gladly 





send you a copy. 





Petroleum 


Tee 
MERCHANDISING 


Robert W. Walker Co. 
684 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Los Angeles 5, California 





TRANSPORTATION 


50 West 50th Street 


320 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Houston 2, Texas 




















Modern service stations with high visibility and arranged for better 


display of merchandise, similar to this model, are being erected by 
The Ohio Oil Company for marketing their Marathon oil products. 
Modern retail being planned by all oil 
ing companies. 


outlets are market- 





; 
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in the service station equipment market 


Gasoline Dispensing Pumps Libbey « Owens « Ford (Glass) 

Lincoln Engineering Co. 
(Lubrication) 

Rotary Lift Company (Lifts) 

Shafco Distr. Corp. (Heaters) 


Bowser, Incorporated 
Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co. 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 
National Pumps Corporation 
Neptune Meter Company 


Service Station Equipt. Co. Lubrication) 
Southwest Pump Co. Stone Manufacturing Co. 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. (Lighting) 
Wayne Pump Company eee 
Other Equipment & Supplies Also leading manufacturers 


American Brake Shoe Company 
Kellogg Div. 

Brunner Mfg. Co. (Compressors) 

Leland Electric Co. (Motors) 


(¢ sompressors ) 


units, and heating plants. 


These NPN advertisers are reaching key mer 


Stewart-W arner Corp. (Alemite 


‘ 


fire-fighting equipment, valve 
and fittings, air stands, tank 
rest room fixtures and sanitizin 
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PETROLEUM 
PUBLICATION 
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Fireworks Fly as ABC Debates Paid vs. Free 


Blackburn Leads Fight 
Of All-Out Paid Group 


Cuicaco—The business paper divisional 


meeting at the annual convention of 
the Audit Bureau of 
Chicago Oct. 14 produced more than 


amount of fireworks, as the 


Cireculations in 


the usual 


result of the introduction of several 
controversial resolutions affecting the 
use of controlled circulation by ABC 
members. The discussion finally de- 
veloped into a battle of proxies, in 
which the all-out advocates of paid 
circulation won the victory. 

James E. Blackburn, Jr., vice-presi- 


dent and circulation director of | the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, 
who was re-elected a director repre 
senting the business paper division, ‘led 
the fight 


controlled circulation philosophy. He 


against any concessions to the 


said that he had a large number of 
proxies—well over 100—given him by 
publishers who believe in the “old-time 


religion” of 100 circulations, 
while P. J. Fahrendorf, viec president 
of the Chilton Co... the other 


paper presided at the 


paid 


business 
director who 
meeting, had a lesser number of proxies. 
Mr. Blackburn that he and Mr. 
Fahrendorf different circula- 
tion policies, and that the proxies given 


said 
represent 


them recognized this tact. 


Decision Months Off 


Some opponents of the resolutions 
which were be fore the division con- 
demning use of CCA statements by ABC 


publishers and opposing ABC audit of 
the unpaid portion of publications’ dis 
that it 
proper to use proxies which had been 


tribution contended was im- 


solicited without indication of the way 
in which they might be voted. They 


pointed out that the agenda for the meet- 


ing did not include any reference to 


the subjects before the division, and 


that these matters should have been 
explained when asking for proxies 
Both Mr. Blackburn and Mr. Fahren- 


dorf had asked publishers for proxies 
in advance of the meeting. 

agreed that the proxies 
voted, and on that basis the 
They 


committee 


It was finally 
should be 


resolutions were were 


adopted. 
referred to the resolutions 


of the ABC, which in turn referred the 


matter to the board of directors of the 

bureau It will probably be several 

months before a recommendation is 
Continued on Page 150) 
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Aduan tis the Reed for Travel Field Facts 





These committee chairmen for the advertising and publishing division of the 1948 
Travelers Aid Fund Appeal found a mother, four children and the family pooch 
receiving aid at Grand Central Station, New York. Standing |. to r. are James H. S. 
Ellis, president, Kudner Agency; Norman O. Wynkoop, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., and William C. Johnson, Snyder & Black, lithographers. Seated 
(right of child) Mrs. F. W. Shaefer, Tri-Arts Press, and Frank Schwartzman, vice- 
president, Inter-Racial Press of America. Each is chairman for his respective field 





Gas Utilities to Invest 
$3.3 Billion in 5 Years 


New York—Capital requirements ot 
the gas utility will total $3.3 billion in 
the five years from 1948-52, the Ameri- 
can Gas Association’s committee on 
economics has announced. 

The Committee has completed a sur- 
vey of the construction and capital 
financing program of the gas industry, 
including all natural, manufactured, 
mixed and liquefied petroleum gas (not 
including “bottled gas”) companies now 
in operation, in addition to new com- 
panies that have received certificates 
from the Federal Power Commission. 

Capital requirements of the industry 
in 1948, the AGA committee said, 
totalled $875,000,000, exceeding the 1947 
total of $800,000,000. The increase was 
achieved despite the fact that the 1947 
total included $143,000,000 for purchase 


of the Big Inch and Little Inch pipe- 


lines from the government. 

More than 90% of capital require 
ments for the five years will be expended 
for the construction of new facilities 
while the remainder will be for addition 
al working capital, acquisition of exist 
ing properties and other miscellaneous 
purposes. 

While some companies surveyed had 
not definitely determined financing 
sources, particularly in the later years 
of the period, a substantial number ot 
companies have developed sufficient) 
concrete financial programs to indicat: 
the anticipated sources of about $1. 
billion during the next five years. 

Of this, about 40% will be raised fron 
internal sources such as depreciation at 
cruals and undistributed earnings. O 
the remaining 60% to be raised from ex 


ternal sources, 35% is expected to com: 


from sale of bonds, 4% from sale « 
stock and 21% from loans or othe 
ources. 
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| DMAA Makes 122 Awards 
g For Top Mail Campaigns 


Awards for outstanding direct mail 
ampaigns were presented to 122 com- 
panies, associations and _ business 
papers by the Direct Mail Advertising 
+S \ssociation at its 3lst annual confer- 
ence Sept. 29 at Philadelphia. 


Whenever Top 






Executives 
CONFER 


Some 1,000 representatives of com- 
panies in the United States and Can- 
ada attended the convention and wit- 
nessed presentation of the awards by 





Ellis G. Bishop, advertising manager 
of Royal Typew riter Co., New York. 
Mr. Bishop presented 78 “best of in- 
dustry” awards and 44 merit awards, 
for which winners were chosen from 
the largest number of entries ever sub- 
mitted in the 20-year-old competition. 

Recipients of the “best of industry” 
awards in industrial 
were: 


classification 


Copper & Brass Research Assoc. New 
York, and Flintkote Co. New York, both 
of which bad received the award at least 
once before; Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind.; Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal; Maxon Construction Co., 
Dayton, O.; C. lL. T. Corp., N. Y.; S. 
Blickman Inc., Weehawken, N. J.; 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Cleveland; 
Stainless & Steel Products Co., St. 
Paul; Wheelco Instruments Co., Chi- 
cago; Carboloy Co., Detroit; Hard- 
ware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wis.; 
Sarco Co., New York. 

New Holland Machine Co., New Hol- 





the Industry-wide News-Magazine is in the Picture. 


F a. ninety years, the Urner-Barry With about twice the milk-plant 


land, Pa.; Dominion Foundries & Steel 


Company has collected and dis- 


circulation of its nearest competi- 


Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Ca.; Remington seminated price information about tor; and, incidentally, the lowest 
1948 Rand, New York: Phoenix Metal Cap perishable foods in the world's paqe-per-thousand-readers cost in 
,00Cch Co., Chicago; Champion Paper & Fibre most concentrated market— the the entire field: small wonder that 
H. S. Co., Hamilton, O.; Abbott Labora- New York Metropolitan area. So. THE AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
iTaw- tories, North Chicago, Ill; E. R. “fair and accurate” has been its i, read with respect from coast to 
eated Squibb & Sons, New York; Merck & work that rs a. ie re- coast. Its coverage is industry- 
vice- Co.. New York: Collins. Miller & ay pablo paiogg herr-na wide, and its rapidly qrowing ros- 
field. Hutchings, Chicago; Bell & Howell, tions accordingly hold the esteem ter of advertisers reads like a 


Monsanto Chemical Co.. 
Springfield, Mass.; Dayton Rubber 
Co., Dayton: Business Week, McGraw- 


Chicago: 


and confidence of the country's 
leading dairy organizations. 


Who's-Who in the milk equipment 
and supplies industries. 


wart Hill Publishing Co.; and Fashion Ac- 


> “< ‘ ; = ah ; ‘ e THE OP EXECUTIVES. Investigate, and you 
ende essories. Haire Publishing Co.. New It pays to s ll THE TO estig € ane 





si York; and Wilson Products, Reading, will invest. 
ition Pa 
exist 
neous (mong the industrial companies re- 
ceiving the award were: 
d had f : , 
neing Federal Motor Co., Detroit; At- 
years lantic Lumber Co., Boston; United MEMBER Wisiele. 
er ol States Gypsum Co., Chicago; F. W. |muLk Review 
ientl) Dodge Corp., New York; Hercules Pow- 
dicate der Co., Wilmington, Del.; E. F. 


$1. Schmidt Ce., Milwaukee; U. S. Printing 
& Lithograph Co., Cincinnati; Interna- 


| fron tional Resistance Co., Philadelphia; 
on at Standard Register Co., Dayton; Stewart 7 
ss. O Paint Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; American : - 
“a Red Cyanamid Co.. New York: Lederle Lab- URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
: age aig gs Quality Trade Publish Si 1858 
com oratories Division of American Cyana- Midwestern nensinmaiiiiens 7 ae eam Central Representative 
ale « id Co., New York: Rohm & Haas Co., GUY W. WHITCOMB, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1! FRED WRIGHT CO., 411 North 10th St., St. Louis | 
othe Philadelphia; Monomelt Co., Minne- 
polis; Financial Post; and Goodyear 
ire & Rubber Co. of Can. New Toronto. 
1948 
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IS KNOWN 


who use it! 


Your catalog is you— your whole business ball 
of wax. It should be placed strategically, where 
customers and prospects can soak their inquir- 
ing minds in it— make up their minds that they 
want your sales engineers to work with them — 
and then either reach for the phone or write that 


all-important letter. 


Treasured —in 12,000 plants. Your catalog — 
15,000 copies of it—gets accorded the honor-spot 
by process industries engineers and executives 
when it is distributed as a part of CEC. Daily, 
we receive added proof of its extensive, continued 
use in the ‘‘Report of Use’’ cards that stream 
into our offices. And no wonder. When made a 
part of CEC, your catalog benefits by the steady 
promotion — direct-mail, periodic supplements, 
business paper advertising —that stimulates ever- 


greater use. 





Yours for greater usage. To help you put your 
product’s best foot forward, Reinhold employs a 
full-time staff of expert catalog-creators — engi- 
neers, designers, artists, and specialists in the 
graphic arts. Their services are yours pro-rata 
only—on a cooperative basis that brings you the 
most for the least. 





So— from specification-writing to assured usage 
by the key men, the 15,000 known buying-teams 
who each receive CEC, Reinhold puts 30 years’ 
experience at your disposal, to help you all the 
way. Let us put you in touch with the facts today. 
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Fireworks 


[CoNnTINUED FROM Pace 146] 


made on the subject, although it is re- 
ported that the present belief of the 
board is that there is no way in which 
the ABC can control or prevent issuance 
of CCA statements by ABC publishers. 

Background of the controversy is the 
effort, extending over several years, of 
Vichigan Roads and Construction, Lan- 
sing, to persuade the ABC to audit its 
inpaid distribution to city officials. At 
the 1947 meeting a resolution was 
adopted asking the ABC board to study 
the possibility of undertaking such an 
audit. The committee of the ABC which 
this subject, 
headed by William A. Hart, of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., has had 
several meetings but has not yet made 
1 report. It was urged at the meeting 
Oct. 14 that no action be taken on this 
subject before the committee has com- 
pleted its consideration of the problem. 
of lack of ABC audits of 
unpaid circulation, three ABC business 
papers—Sports Age, Steel and Ma- 
chinery have recently issued CCA 
audits, which show their total distribu- 


has been working on 


Because 


tion and the vocational character of 
both the paid and unpaid portions of 
their circulations. J. W. Zuber, of 


Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, which 
publishes Steel, told the ABC business 
paper division that advertisers have 
welcomed the additional information 
provided them in this way. 

During the debate on the subject of 


how far the ABC should £0 beyond 
showing the total amount of unpaid 


distribution on the statement, but with- 


out geographical or vocational break- 
downs, Mr. Blackburn presented a com 


plete analysis of the subject of paid 
free and contended 
that the ABC cannot properly audit un- 
paid circulation because of the lack of 
contractual relations between publisher 
and recipient, and the necessity for 
field work to determine receipt of copies 
by 


versus circulation, 


are addressed. 

Opponents of this point of view re- 

called that the ABC as originally con- 
tituted in 1914 audited both paid and 
free circulations, and it not until 
"21 that the bureau decided to cast 
its lot with paid circulation and refused 
to continue to audit publications with 
50° paid circulation. 

In the magazine division of the ABC 
Benjamin Allen, vice-president and cir- 
culation director of the Curtis Publish 
ing Co., was elected 


those to whom they 


was 


less than 


a director to suc- 
ceed Fred Stone, of Parents’ Magazine, 
All 
of the officers, headed by P. L. Thomson 
re-elected. 

The ABC showed considerable aware- 


who retired after 28 years’ service. 
as president, were 


ness of its public relations problems by 
unveiling a 22-minute movie, “Now We 


Know,” which explains the historical 
background of the ABC and how its 
work is conducted, and by publishing 


a textbook tor school and general use. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


— as Arctic starlight is the 
ear brilliance of Levelcoat* print- 
ing ne For the brightness of 
Levelcoat is more than surface deep; 
it begins with a skillful blend of 
“brightness” fibers in the very pulp 
itself. And with a lustrous coating 
of specially selected clays, Levelcoat 
emerges in fullest beauty. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Here’s a printing surface that’s as 
smooth as upland snow! That's be- 
cause it’s so uniformly coated by 
Kimberly-Clark’s prec ision-con- 
trolled method . . . using clays that 
might pass as face powder, they’ re 
so soft, so clean, so flour-fine. Let 
the soft glow of Levelcoat papers 
spotlight your printed message! 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Advertisers like Levelcoat for its 
printing — which make color 
sing or black type snap with con- 
trast. Printers ie its character— 
and the uniformity which gives 
trouble-free performance ream after 
ream, run ate »r run. Try this beau- 
tiful paper yourse ‘If—and give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift. 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufect*, Multifect* 
and Rotofect*. 


Kimbery KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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NEWS... 








Tofte, Priebe List 14 Ways 
Space Men Can Lose Account 


Cuicaco—Arthur R. Tofte, manager 
of the advertising and industrial press 
departments of the general machinery 
division of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, has listed 14 things he 
doesn’t like about space salesmen. 

Not all space salesmen, just those who 
are guilty of any of these 14 ad selling 
misdemeanors. 

Addressing members of the Chicago 
Dotted Line Club, Mr. Tofte said he 
doesn't like the space salesman who: 


BUYING POWER 


CERTIFIED 


“These tuttials 


MEAN 
ORDERS 


ta the 


WELDING 
Field 


INDUSTRY AND 
WELDING 
1240 ONTARIO ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, 
OHIO 


AN INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO. MAGAZINE 


1) Calls just to “keep up his contact,” 
has nothing to say. 

2) Gives a stereotyped presentation, 

reads it word for word. 

3) Expects to take an entire morning 
giving a 10-minute presentation. 

4) Solicits by telephone. “How do 
you know your competition isn’t sitting 
before me, hearing what you don’t want 
him to know and preventing me from 
saying all I want to say?” 

5) Calls without an appointment. 

6) Calls too early or too late in the 
day. 

7) Brings with him a hangover. 

8) Carries gossip. “How do I know 
he won't talk about me at his next stop?” 

9) Knocks competitor—as chief sell- 
ing point. 

10) Dwells over-long on a competitive 








survey that makes his publication look 


good. “We prefer to make our own— 
unbiased.” 

11) Makes absurd claims for his pub- 
lication. 

12) Offers editorial space in return 
for paid space. 

13) Brings in the Big Boss from the 
East, expects us to roll out the carpet. 
“The salesman is good enough for us.” 

14) Goes over our heads in attempt 
to sell. 

Listing what he liked in space sales- 
men, Mr. Tofte said he approves the 
man who departs promptly when his mes- 
sage is told, is loyal to his publication, 
is liked by other salesmen, refrains from 
calling from Labor Day to Thanks- 
giving when Allis-Chalmers is “up to 
its ears in the budget.” And especially 
welcome is the man who comes in with 
an advertising tip, something about a 
new trend, etc. 

John Preibe, Allis-Chalmers media 
director, said that the direct mail should 
be addressed to the media director, not 
production department heads—who only 
forward it to him or throw it out. 


ABP Backs Elfenbein Lectures 

Julien Elfenbein, editorial director of 
Haire Publishing Co.’s home furnishing 
publications, has been appointed to the 
faculty of New York University’s di- 
vision of general education. He is de- 
livering a series of 15 lectures on busi- 
ness journalism, in cooperation with As- 
sociated Business Papers. 
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CHANGE YOUR OIL?—Esso Standard Oil Co., New York, will use a retail tech- 
nique in these two ads in a newspaper campaign this fall. The ad at right, featuring 
Esso’s line of 10 automobile lubricants, will appear in 800 dailies and weeklies and 
the other ad, telling how Esso can meet winter car needs, will appear in 460 dailies. 
Ads will run on a geographical zone schedule, ranging from Sept. 27 in the North 
to Nov. 15 in the South. 
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Nure, America’s going ahead... 
if we all pull together! 


Let’s compare yesterday with 
today ... that will give us an idea 
of what tomorrow can be! 

Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 


creased our supply of machine power 
11 times. 


Production: Since 1910 we have more 
than doubled the output each of us pro- 
duces for every hour we work. 





Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of 
the same purchasing power.) 


Work Hours: Yet, since 1910 we have cut 
18 hours from our average workweek — 
equivalent to two present average work- 
days. 


HOW have we succeeded in achieving all 
this? Through the American kind of 


What we have already 
accomplished is just a 
foretaste of what we 
can do—if we continue 
to work together! 








{pproved for the PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE of The Advertising Council by: 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


EVANS CLARK 
Executive Director 
Twentieth Century Fund 


BORIS SHISHKIN 
Economist 
American Federation of Labor 


Formerly President 
Studebaker Corp. 


teamwork! And what is teamwork? 


American teamwork is management 
that pays reasonable wages and takes fair 
profits—that provides the best machines, 
tools, materials and working conditions 
it possibly can—that seeks new methods, 
new markets, new ideas; that bargains 
freely and fairly with its employees. 

Our teamwork is labor that produces 
as efficiently and as much as it can—that 
realizes its standard of living ultimately 
depends upon how much America pro- 
duces—that expects better wages as it 
helps increase that production. 

Teamwork is simply working together 
to turn out more goods in fewer man- 
hours—making things at lower costs and 
paying higher wages to the people who 
make them and selling them at lower 
prices to the people who use them. 

What we've already accomplished is 
just a foretaste of what we can do. It’s 
just a start toward a goal we are all striv- 
ing to reach: better housing, clothing, 
food. health, education, with ever greater 
opportunities for individual development. 
Sure, our American System has its faults. 
We all know that. We still have sharp ups 
and downs in prices and jobs. We'll have 
to change that—and we will! 


It will continue to take teamwork, but 
if we work together, there’s no limit on 
what we can all share together of even 
greater things. 


WANT TO HELP? MAIL THIS! 


Pt BLI¢ Pot 1cY (COMMITTEE 

THe Apvertisinc Councit, Ine. 

Ll West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
Please send me vour free booklet, “The Miracle 
of America,” which explains clearly and 
simply, how a still better living can be had 
for all, if we all work together. 


Name 





Address 
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NDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Gives Complete Coverage 
of CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Here is an industry breakdown of CIEN readers; a controlled list that is 
being continually checked to insure a live circulation to the men who buy 
and specify equipment and materials throughout Canadian industries. A 
more detailed analysis is shown in the CCAB publisher’s statement, March 
31, 1948, available on request. 





METAL MANUFACTURERS & PROCESSING 2,983 
WOOD & PAPER PRODUCTS 2,048 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 1,427 
CHEMICAL, PETROLEUM, RUBBER & LEATHER PRODUCTS 1,307 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 1,195 
MINERAL PROCESSING & MINING 1,162 
MUNICIPALITIES, PUBLIC UTILITIES & INSTITUTIONS 1,498 
ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, MANUFACTURERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVES BRANCH OFFICES 1,014 
TRANSPORTATION & COMMUNICATIONS 595 
EDUCATIONAL, GOVERNMENT & UNCLASSIFIED 317 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURERS 711 
TOTAL EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION 14,257 


Ask CIEN head office, Gardenvale. Que. for proof of CIEN effectiveness. 
and any information you want regarding Canada’s industries. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

Atlante, Ga., L. O. Coburn, 7 Baltimore Place, N.W.: Boston 8, H. C. Whiteley, 50 
Beacon St.; Chicago 4, G. C. Hooker & R. H. Irvine, 20 West Jackson Bivd.; Cleveland 14, 
M. H. Pierce, 3145 Superior Ave.; Detroit 2, B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwood Ave.; 
Detroit 21, Don L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside Ave.; Grand Rapids, Mich., Leland L. Gall, 
44| Coit N.E.; Indianapolis, Ind., M. Graham LeVay, 973 N. Sheridan Ave.; Los Angeles 
1, A. H. Haurin Jr., 6000 Miramonte Bivd.; Maywood, Iil., C. H. Holden, P. O. Box 15; 
New York City 1, Howard Ely, Thomas Publishing Co., 441—8th Ave.; Philadelphia 4, 
G. Park Singer Jr., 3815 Chestnut St.; Pittsburgh 22, G. H. Scoltock Jr. & George E 
Mayer Jr., 2102 Farmers Bank Bidg.; San Francisco 5, C. H. Woolley, 605 Market St 
Western Springs, Ill., C. A. Burton, 4713 Woodland Ave 


“NATIONAL BUSINESS” PUBLICATION 











ective Coverage 


PRODUCES RESULTS 





p -  @ More and more national manufacturers 

Lk and regional distributors are taking advantage 

of Construction Digest's Sell-ective coverage, 

attesting to the effectiveness of the results obtained through this 
bi-weekly news magazine. 


Construction Digest covers one of the largest and best 
markets in the world for construction equipment and materials. 
Construction Digest's circulation includes all of the engineers, 
contractors, public works officials and strip 








mine executives who are responsible for 


purchasing in this three-state area. 


215 E. New York St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ONSTRUCTION 


iMinots Indiana Ohio Public Work 


IGEST 








Indianapolis 








| Sells Human Rights | 








COMIC STRIP ad by Revere Copper 
& Brass, New York, was cited by the 
Bill of Rights Commemorative So- 
ciety for “rendering outstanding public 
service” in promoting the Bill of Rights. 
Ad appeared in newspapers of Revere 
plant towns—Detroit; Chicago; Balti- 
more; Rome, N. Y.; and New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 





Fairchild Unit Types Copy 
for Offset or Letterpress Use 


Jamaica, N. Y.—An _ electrically- 
driven machine that types standard type 
in a variety of faces and sizes has been 
put into limited production by Fair- 
child Camera & Instrument Corp. 

The machine, named the Fairchild 
Lithotype, uses Monotype face from 6 to 
24-point, caps and lower case and 
makes typed copy for reproduction by 
letterpress or ‘set. 

The company says that the machine 
provides Roman and italics combined in 
the same operation, Roman and bold 
face in one operation, 15-second change 
of face or size, standard typewriter key- 
board, accurate spacing between lines, 
accurate justification between words, 
proportional spacing of characters, full 
lines justified at both ends, controlled 
impression and multiple master copies 
without extra typing. 


Dotted Liners Elect Melville 

The Cleveland Dotted Line Club has 
elected Harry H. Melville, Simmons 
Boardman Publishing Corp., as presi- 
dent. Maynard S. Kearney, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., was elected vice- 
president and treasurer, and Will J. 
Feddery, Hardware Age, secretary. 


Pittsburgh Advances Barker 

Robinson F. Barker has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of plate glass 
sales for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. He 
had formerly served as manager of the 
Nashville, Tenn. warehouse. 
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Printers Elect C. E. Dunnagan; 
Boyd Predicts New Methods 


Carl E. Dunnagan, president of In- 
land Press, Chicago, has been elected 
president of Printing Industry of Ameri- 
ca, trade association. He succeeds Don- 
ald L. Boyd, Huntington, W. Va. 

Mr. Boyd released the annual presi- 
dent’s report, in which he said that a 
revolution in printing organizations and 
methods soon will affect the entire 
graphic arts field. The revolution, he 
said, stems from an increased number 
of houses doing both letterpress and off- 
set, increasing specialization of printers 
on certain products and development of 
larger printing plants with aggregates of 
capital sufficient for research and pion- 


eering. 


Electrical Manufacturing Gives 
Design Awards to Five 


For outstanding achievement in the 
design of new electrically-operated 
products, Electrical Manufacturing has 
presented awards to Clary Multiplier 
Corp., Los Angeles, for an electric cash 
register-adding machine combination; 
Hotpoint, Chicago, for custom-matched 
commercial cooking appliances; Morey 
Machinery Co., Astoria, N. Y., for an 
automatic railroad axle turning lathe; 
Shuron Optical Co., Geneva, N. Y., for 
a sphere lap generator; and Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, for a_ single 
spindle automatic chucking machine. 


U. S. Publishes Industry Statistics 

The Department of Commerce has 
published a source book of industrial 
statistics, “1947 Statistical Supplement 
to the Survey of Current Business.” The 
hook, priced at $1, includes monthly 
data from 1941-46 and annual data from 
1935 to the present, covering national 
income, production, prices, employment, 
finance and many individual industries 
and commodities. 


Sweet's Catalog Raises Distribution 

Sweet’s Catalog Service, New York, 
has increased distribution of five of the 
seven Sweet's files to be issued next 
vear. Files affected are: Mechanical 
Industries, from 9,000 to 12,000; Pro- 
cess Industries, 10,000 to 16.000: En- 
gineering, 10.000 to 12.000: Architect- 
ural, 15.000 to 17.000: and Builders, 20.- 
000 to 25.000. 


McGraw-Hill Shifts Ramel 

George R. Ramel has been appointed 
sales manager of Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods. He 
has been a member of the Business 
Week sales staff for more than two 
years. Before joining McGraw-Hill he 
was associated with the Hearst Enter- 
prises, Tide and Robbins publications. 


American Aviation Names Kent A. M. 
Stephen R. Kent, assistant sales mana- 
ger of Scintilla Magneto Div. of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., has been named adver- 
tising director of American Aviation. 





and total number of advertising pages. 


HOW DOES THE TIMBERMAN STAND under this 
analysis? Consult key purchasing and management factors 
in the industry. Consult your ABC Publisher’s Statement. 
You'll find that THE TIMBERMAN /eads on all counts 
... Which is to say that if you have goods or services to 
sell, THE TIMBERMAN is your best approach to the 
lumber, logging, plywood, box and woodworking fields... 
We would welcome your business. 


@ THE TIMBERMAN 


@ An International Lumber Journal...Founded 1899 
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IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY, publication readership 
is no different than in any other field of business. Inevit- 
ably, one journal is preferred over others, and the yard- 
sticks to this preference are found in prestige, in total 
net paid circulation, in total number of editorial pages 


519 S.W. PARK AVENUE PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


Also publishers of WESTERN BUILDING, the light construction journal of the WEST 
















LETTER GADGETS keep those letters out 
of the waste basket ond pay for them- 
selves many times These are attention- 


getters which triple the pulling power of 


Send for circular and price list iilustrat- 
Ing many of them 

A. MITCHELL 
Room 303, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 


letters or circulars when properly used. 
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@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 


publication. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 





For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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TOP MANAGEMENT'S preference for MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY as an advertising medium can be summed 
up in one word ... RESULTS! 


Prompt reader response and constant results at low cost 
per reader . . . Truly the best yardstick by which a pub- 
lication can be evaluated. 


The wealth of Factual Data, Editorial Excellence and 
helpful hints on “Best Practice" in the industry insures 
M.P.M.'s being read from Cover to Cover. 


Advertisers know that Milk Plant Monthly readers are 
those whose YES counts most . . . Reach the men who 
DECIDE thru the publication which has HELPED them 
decide ... Since 1912. 


Consult your Advertising Agency or write today for 
detailed information and rates. 


FOR DETAILED 
h REFERENCE DATA 
[INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 'S 


Industrial 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 Boox Numscn 














For Basic Information On Industrial and Trade 
Markets—and the Publications Which Serve Them 


see the 552 pages of data covering 87 primary 
markets—specifications, rates and circulations of the 
2,100 business papers serving U. S. and Canadian 
industry—and the factual presentations of 200 lead- 
ing publishing organizations . . . in your 


1949 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 














Schindler Claims FTC fob Policy 
Accelerates Mergers, Monopoly 


Wasnincton — The Federal Trade 
Commission’s apparent ban of uniform 
delivered pricing will restrict competi- 
tion and “accelerate the trend toward 
mergers and economic concenertation,” 
Alfred Schindler, chairman of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives 
recently told the Senate subcommittee 
on trade policies. 

In a statement sent to Sen. Capehart, 
(R. Ind.) subcommittee chairman, Mr. 
Schindler said that such a ban might 
restrict competition by 1) pricing out 
of the market many small businesses 
that are far removed from their princi- 
pal customers, and 2) making it un- 
economic for the small business man to 
strive for national distribution of his 
products. 

The ban might further economic con- 
centration, he said, by 1) fostering 
monopoly in areas where a single seller 
is situated close to several buyers and 
has the capacity to meet their needs, 
2) forcing buyers to purchase from one 
or two nearby suppliers rather than 
obtaining smaller shipments from varied 
competing sources, and 3) favoring 
multi-plant operations to the detriment 
of those single-plant companies now 
having national or wide-spread distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Schindler said that unless Con- 
gress acts to make it clear that industry 
may continue its present delivered pric- 
ing methods legally, the resultant wide- 
spread industrial relocation will ag- 
gravate the housing shortage by over- 
crowding many industrial centers and 
leaving others wasted “ghost towns.” 

“The function of the FTC is to inter- 
pret the anti-trust laws so that business 
may know whether contemplated prac- 
tices are legal or illegal,” Mr. Schindler 
said. 

“That purpose has not been fulfilled. 


‘The current rulings and procedure of 


the commission have, on the contrary, 
created so many uncertainties that the 
sales manager can never be sure that 
the price he quotes is legal. 

“He finds it well-nigh impossible to 
determine what constitutes illegal con- 
duct and is bereft of a compass in steer- 
ing the perilous course between price 
discrimination on the one side and uni- 
form delivered pricing on the other. 

“Any law that cannot be understood 
until interpreted by an official body in 
individual cases is ex post facto in 
effect. Ex post facto law has always been 
adhorrent not only to our American 
sense of fair play but also to our con- 
stitutional traditions and guarantees.” 

Asserting that FTC has not exercised 
its authority to list specifically what 
pricing methods are illegal, Mr. 
Schindler urged legislation that will 
1) provide equitable treatment for all 
business interests and 2) allow an ade- 
quate period for readjustment to its 
terms. 
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Both Sides of Fence 
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7 , January, 1949 
- “BEST BUY” is the motif of this full- f Ys 
ee page ad, first in a series that Armstrong | 
ae Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., will run for 
an its flooring materials in business papers PROVEN EFFECTIVENESS of strongly -spon- 
ed and Newsweek, The Saturday Evening sored, well-edited, new equipment “tabloids” with 
ng Post and Time. | emphasis on timeliness and significance. 
nt ’ = 
= -— — — | READER INTEREST developed by high-visi- 
u- . . . bility, brief, carefully restricted reviews of me- 
Business Press Vital to Selling . el 
: chanical and electrical products. 
” U. S. System, Says C. E. Wilson CRIN 
. ne PRODUCTIVITY as measured by volume in- 
ry New YorK—The business press, i i a ‘torial and advertisi 
, which perlormed valuahl rvice to in- | quiries in response to editorial and advertising 
sriormed valuable service . a ye ‘ 
e- dustry during the war, is now in a po- | announcements of power field developments. 
g- sition to do even greater service. LOW-COST-PER-INQUIRY returns which can 
‘4 E — belief was expressed by Charles be turned by the manufacturer from alerted 
( : so reside of Gener: tPie ‘ 
» Wilson, pre ident of General Electric prospects to sold customers. 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., at the latest 
r- meeting of the Advertising Council’s a 
SS business paper advisory committee. ower q pmen 
c- “The business press, I believe, has a ul 
oT special mission in selling the oe CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
~~ onomic system,” he said. “I don't 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 2-5769 
J. know of any other agency that can do 
yf this job. I am sure the dividends will be Joseph Gilbert Frank J. Enright O. A. Feldon & Associates 
vy. tremendous.” and Union Commerce Bidg 185 N. Wabash Ave 
’ 66 . , 7 ; ‘0 c anc io Chicago 1, Ill 
le believe that the business community mess adage . , _—- — Saeene 5272 
at is a very important segment of public 





opinion. Any advertising space that you 
contribute to council campaigns or any 












oO 
" editorials that you run to help these | 
4 public service campaigns will be of very | ~ eee eee wee ‘ 
a great value.” 
:. The committee approved a 10-point 
program for cooperation between the ~ 
. Advertising Council and the business Ten days after his 
press, including a recommendation that 
: the committee act as a consultant on ad appeared in this 
proposed council public service cam- 
: paigns. The committee voted for a cam- publication, an ad- 
: paign in November in support of better 
understanding of the American econo- vertiser got replies 
mic system. Business paper publishers 
d will receive materials on this and on suc- from 21 states. 
t ceeding monthly campaigns. 
; . FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 
Addison Lewis Moves | 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
LExington 2-4566 





Addison Lewis & Associates, Minne- | 
ipolis advertising agency, has moved to | 
‘arger quarters at 2310 Stevens St. 
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CERTIFIED BUYING POWER 


“These tuttials 


MEAN 
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HANDLING 
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1240 ONTARIO ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, 
OHIO 


AN INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO. MAGAZINE 








You can do.. 


A BIG JOB 


in the Baking Industry 
AT SMALL COST 
($120 per page) 


BAKER'S DIGEST Circulation is 


Concentrated 


among those 4000 or more bakeries 
responsible for 80°% of the ENTIRE 


Purchasing Power of the Industry. 


Investigate now, ...Write 





for complete information. 








CHICAGO 6 - 747 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK 17 - 501 Fifth Ave. 
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Books for Marketing Men 





HOW TO REDUCE 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


By Richard D. Crisp 

Published 1948, by Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York, in cooperation with 

Modern Industry. 


Price: $5. 


At the risk of over-simplification, it 
might be said that Mr. Crisp in his book 
merely urges the use of common sense 
and helps show how it can be applied, 
with some system, to marketing. The 
author, who has been cited twice by the 
American Marketing Association for his 
development of marketing ideas and 
methods, says in the foreword that a 
big gap separates the marketing re- 
search man, who studies solution of sales 
problems, and the sales executive, who 
translates that study into action. Says 
Mr. Crisp: 

“The gap results from the fact that 
more often than not the sales executive 
and the marketing-research man do not 
speak the same language. This book 
has been written in an attempt to bridge 
that gap.” 

The attempt looks from here to have 
been remarkably successful. The first 
three-fourths or more of the book deals 
with ways of getting marketing facts 
and the remainder with how to use the 
facts to reduce costs. The first part 
presents a step-by-step method for de- 
veloping a sales program based on a 
company’s previous marketing results. 
Case-histories are used to illustrate ma- 
jor points. for as Mr. Crisp points out, 
this “is not a book about what you ought 
to do. It is a book about what other 
successful sales executives are doing.” 

The practical program of sales con- 
trol suggested here does not attempt to 
tackle all elements but concentrates on 
problem elements in the company’s 
sales picture—an approach requiring 
detailed sales records. Mr. Crisp asserts 
that the use of tabulating machinery for 
this job is not nearly as complex as it 
might appear and permits the mainte- 
nance of detailed records efficiently and 
economically. He then goes into ways 
of deciding what control units to use, 
such as states, counties, retail or whole- 
sale trading areas, etc., and ways of set- 
ting and working toward the sales ob- 
jectives for each unit. 

In the finale, the author lists 24 ways 
to use the facts thus gathered to reduce 
distribution costs. These include exami- 
nation of product lines and discontinu- 
ence of the duds with lowest sales and 
sales potential, elmination of unneces- 
sary sizes and varieties of each product, 
and tailoring your product to fit the 
market (the supplier of a product in 


metal-working, for instance, may find 
that customers working in steel may 
have different requirements than thos: 
handling brass). 

The book uses non-technical language 
and moves fast—MK 


THE ADVENTURE 

OF ADVERTISING 

and other articles 

selected from “Effective Selling,” 

house organ of Hitchcock Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 

Published 1948, by Hitchcock. 

Price: $2. 

A collection of concise, meaty articles 
to clarify your concept of advertising 
and how it can help you sell. Notabk 
is “Copy that Sells—Ten Laws of Effe« 
tive Industrial opy,” which reminds in 
dustrial advertisers to think “not in 
terms of go-getting, but go-giving” and 
suggests how to “give”—in best Indian 
style. 

Are you a small operation that has 
just gone over the $1,000 mark in its 
budget? Then you might well read 
“Why you Should Have an Advertising 
Agency.” If that doesn’t sell you on 
agencies—-good ones, that is—or cause 
you to re-evaluate your present agency, 
then read “How an Agency Operates,” 
another of the 25 articles in the book. 
Other titles worth investigating include 
“Media Selection.” “Follow Your Ad- 
vertisement to Your Prospect” and 
“How Much Should My Firm Spend for 
Advertising?” 


NOBODY'S FOOL 
By Charles Yale Harrison 


Published 1948 by Henry Holt & Co. 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
Price: $3.00. 

After the best-seller and box-office 
success of “The Hucksters,” it was in- 
evitable that some candid novelist 
would apply the sex and _ searchlight 
technique to “the profession” of public 
relations. 

First away from the post is Charles 
Yale Harrison, best known for “Gener- 
als Die in Bed,” and presumably quali- 
fied because of his rounded career as 
publicity man, real estate broker, news- 
paper man and salesman. 

Jack Sherrod, who weaves Mr. Harri 
son’s tale in the first person as color- 
ful as romantic nor as purgative es Vi 
Norman. And Ashley Bennett, this 
novel’s distasteful tycoon, is etched in 
Cooper Black, with none of the half- 
tones of intuitive sales psychology that 
made Evans Llewellyn Evans a human 
being. 

Between the two Mr. Harrison has 
defined a round of characters you and 
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na 
Lay 
DSE 


Or 








| have known and dealt with: Jefferson 
Clarke, whose public relations office 
vas so large that the Byoir and Ber- 
lays organizations would be lost in it 
s completely as would Royal & de Guz- 
nan in a corner of Thompson’s (Clarke 
ombines the personal dynamics of 
Steve Hannagan, the social psychology 
f Edward L. Bernays with the cold- 
turkey calculating and negotiating of 
loe Hicks)... Diana Forbes, who some- 
how revives your faith in woman- 
hood. ee 

Roger McClain, who creates for 
Clarke the brilliant, definitive study of 
‘the common man,” then hangs on a 
three-week bender... Mordecai Schiff, 
who balances the capitalistic sympa- 
thies of his employer with a belief in 
the New Deal and a willingness to ac- 
cept Clarke’s largess...Malcolm Sturt, 
the polished front man. 

Externally there’s Senator Marsh- 
lands, friend of “the common man.” 
(nd there’s “the common man” him- 
self, Alan Barbour, who is, after all, 
“Nobody’s Fool.” 

In an intriguing narrative embroil- 
ing all of these characters in various 
suspense situations, Mr. Harrison suc- 
ceeds in putting across a great deal of 
meaty fact and fiction on how to do 
public relations tasks. In fact some of 
his philosophy, expressed in dialogue, 
is more understanding and _ helpful 
than the chapters from collegiate PR 


texts—HB 


PRACTICAL ADVERTISING 

PROCEDURES 

Prepared by the Rochester, N. Y.. 

chapter of NIAA. 

Published 1948, by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. 

Price: $4.50. 

Some 50 advertising managers, agen- 
y executives and various specialists 
collaborated on this one. It is detailed 
ind probably as comprehensive a work 
m the whole advertising field as is pos- 
sible in 446 pages. 

The foreword says: “Early in the 
preparation of the book we determined 
to cite problems of industrial adver- 
tisers and solutions to these whenever 
possible . . . For industrial advertising 
s of immediate concern to a large num- 
ber of business men; it presents prob- 
lems more numerous and more complex 
than those of consumer advertising; it 
often seems to be executed with little 
finesse; and, although it is generally 
slighted in books about advertising, the 
remarkable growth of industrial adver- 
tising in the last decade has made it 
i field of great opportunity for inter- 
sted newcomers.” The book deals with 
onsumer advertising, too —M©MK 


Heads Kimble Industrial Sales 

lohn P. Kearney has been appointed 
iles manager of the industrial and elec- 
renics division of Kimble Glass, divi- 
on of the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Lustron Appoints James V. Barton 
lames V. Barton, formerly advertising 
irector of Hudson Motor Car Co., De- 
roit, has been appointed advertising 
anager of Lustrom Corp, Columbus. 








WITH THIS TYPE OF 


CIRCULATION? 


The recommendations of Skilled Work- 
ers are important in influencing buy- 
ing decisions! 

THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
WORLD has no apology to make for its 
2,656 subscriptions to “Mill Foremen" and 
1,731 subscriptions to "Skilled Workers”. 
There is no other publication serving the 
Paper and Pulp Manufacturing Industry 
that has such a penetrant paid voluntary 
circulation. Therefore, to fulfill the designs 
and purposes of advertisers in acquainting 
operating personnel with facts and infor- 
mation about the products being advertised, and to maintain a knowledge of them 
in the minds of operating staffs, there is no choice but to use the penetrant 
Circulation which THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD gives them. 


OCTOBER PAID CIRCULATION 8,082 NET 


a \ As our ABC Circulation Statement shows, 
the penetration of THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
AND PAPER WORLD circulation is to 
individuals in the mills (83 per cent) 
in addition to those addressed to compoa- 
nies. A master mechanic, or a trained 





machine tender, finishing room foreman, 
woodroom foreman, the cook in a pulp 
mill, or any one of the classes of engineers, 
or a skilled worker, does exert great influ- 
ence in the selection of equipment and 
processes. 


In THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
WORLD you get a combination of 
QUALITY and QUANTITY circulation. 
You reach top bracket executives and 
penetrate right down the line. That's the 
kind of circulation that makes advertising 


PAY OUT! 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


SU EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILL 

















CLYDE J. HIBLER 


Consultant 


TECHNICAL WRITING 


Catalogs, Publicity 
Training Monvals 
30 W. Washington Street 
CEntral 6-3910, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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PAPER CEMENT 
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MATERIALS-METHODS 










25 YEARS 


FOR LAYOUTS-DUMMIES-MASKING-PHOTO- 
MOUNTING and EVERY PAPER JOINING NEED 
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Materials & is « eers in America's ~ A size for every purpose 
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leading manufacturing plants use I opflight PAPERCEME) Sold by Stationery Photo and 

Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tape tc Artist Supply Dealers everywhere 
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TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA aa 
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You Pay Your Money 
and TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


What Kind of 
Catalog Cover Do YOU Like? 


We'll send samples —Tell us how many covers you'll need 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS. INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 











THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 


. . « is the only reference source which contains 
basic statistical information on 87 primary in- 
dustrial and trade markets . . . and detailed data on 


the publications serving them. 


Analyze Markets and Media simultaneously in: 
THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 








How to Advertise 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 64] 


inveigle, or whistle. 

It’s a ready-made opportunity to 
have your prospect, for a while, all 
to yourself. 

This being the case, it is important 
to give the reader what he is looking 
for. 

He is looking for information. 

Being a busy man, he wants ‘o 
know, right off, if your ad has any- 
thing in it for him; being a trained 
man, he wants you to tell him about 
it in his language; being a responsible 
man, he wants you to give him 
facts; being human, he wants these 
facts expressed in terms of his bene- 
fit. 

Too often the advertiser thinks only 
of what he (the advertiser) wants the 
reader to know, about regardless of 
whether it’s the type of information 
the reader does want to have. So, if 
the message is such that a reading of 
it will benefit the advertiser more than 
the reader, either the message should 
be reworked to relate definitely to an 
interest of the reader’s or it should 
be scrapped. 

The reader’s viewpoint is para- 
mount: 

1) He wants to know what your 

proposition will do for him. 

2) He wants to have this in specific 

terms, nét generalities. 

3) He is more interested in the 

facts about your product than in 

your opinion of it. 

4) He wants to have the claims you 

make for it supported by evidence 

that it can do what you promise. 

5) He prefers to make up his own 

mind on the basis of whatever engi- 

neering proof, performance data, 
testimonials, etc., that you can give 
him. 

6) He is more interested in a third 

party's evaluation of your product 

than in yours. 

7) He wants enough facts to en- 

able him to make a considered 

judgment. 

8) He definitely is not interested in 

(but can be subtly influenced by) 

your own high regard for your com- 

panys history, philosophy, and 
facilities. 

9) Above all, he is interested in 

whether or not your proposition 

can help him make more money- 
for his company, for himself. 

If you can think of the reader of 
your advertising in this light, then you 
have taken the first step toward suc- 
cessful industrial advertising. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 74] 
Dresser Manufacturing Division, Brad- 
ford, Pa., uses blotters containing 
to photos and copy that explain “how 
all easy it is to install Dresser couplings on 
a pipeline.” Marlin-Rockwell Corp., 
Jamestown, N. Y., in September mailed 
to prospective customers a blotter with 
nt a calendar featuring September over 
ig the name of the company’s M-R-C ball 
bearings as reminder copy. 
J. J. Hallowell, president of the 
a Wrenn Paper Co., Middletown, O., sales 
y. an : 
pd 
ul our men * 
(| fis 
m 
S¢ 
-. 
ly 
1e coh 1. Ready For Shipment! 
of i? 
i NOW . . « a complete answer 
if to exhibit problems, tailored to your individual 
of needs, all wrapped up in the Hartwig “PACKAGE” 
- Display! 
id e ee WHY IS IT? Because individual show exhibitors 
: oosee 1 ?¢ suffer from impractical displays that take too much 
ection time, too many men! Because of this need, the 
“PACKAGE” Display was born! 
gee = WHAT IS IT? A compact, custom-built answer 
to the problem. The “PACKAGE” interior -is com- 
- pletely finished and forms the display itself. The | | 
: exterior serves as shipping container — everything 2 a 
” needed for your display is included within the * eee 
. container! “Trade Mark Reg. 
n f 1 
& + 
u L 
- 
BLOTTERS for industrial customers c 
n can be highly varied. Dresser Mfg. Di- NN 
7 vision, in blotter at top, uses copy and . 5. oo. ce 
photo to explain how easy it is to in- 
stall rodhows couplings on . pipeline. D i S Pp L A » 7 aay at — 
Then there’s still room for description or Complete 
of company’s coupling catalog. Marion 1105 N. FOURTH STREET MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. Details on the 
d Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O., uses CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ° SCARSDALE, NEW YORK “PACKAGE” 
‘t blotter space for a map of cities where Display. 
customers can get “same day service” 
\- on genuine Marion parts. Third blotter 
d from the top is a catalog of “Tube-Turn 
Welding Fitting and Flanges” with ee ee ee eee ee es . 
. space for dealer's name. Two bottom ; : WHAT'S GOING ON? 
blotters show simplified layout for out- : SUPER SALESM AN ; : a diate callie 
oor poster display. staf «=sSgenclea are using. this. inexpensive 
A = - SALARY: 50c for life ; clipping service for collecting editorial 
. ; Tireless, aggressive. Experienced, proven sales 5 publicity, for making Tesearch and 
wal producer, — that one of his : panera ner good wil; generator. Name: § aeneee pe Pa io and te 
n stomers, a refractory company, has § MICRO-LITE, the handsome all-purpose min- ' veloping sales prospects on certain 
n ist completed a successful blotter pro- 8 jature Keychain flashlight — a : types of products and services. 
oulon in foreign countries. fae ens came + "canada plen - New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
rhe blotters established themselves  tallesed to YOUR line . . . literature, price 8 Clippings” tells the whole story 
f sa permanent part of the company’s 8 list, sample, write on your business letter- : . 
lvertising when one order resulting | head to ' BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
. | om the blotter distribution paid for 'MICRO-LITE COMPANY, INc.! BUSINESS ARM. GENERAL 
e company’s entire sales blotter cam- 44 West 18th Street, New York City 11 4 
iign.”” Mr. Hallowell said. sn iieeescia nat sania tadeiemanial 314 So. Federal St.. Chicago 4 
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A record of the activities and plans 
$ the Nationa! Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


N.L AA. 


Vlows 


President: \\ AM MARSTELLER, manager, Advertising 
and Market Research, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


- Y 


Executive Secretary: 5LAI! 


National Headquarters: |776 Broadway, New York |? 


Budget Committee Releases First Study; 
Uses Forecasts, Sales Goals, Competitors 


The budget survey committee of the 
NIAA has issued its report on the first 
study in the new series on industrial 
udvertising budget methods. A complete 
summary of the study will be published 
in the next issue of INpUSTRIAL MARKET 
ING, 

rhe series, for which the NIAA board 
of directors appropriated $1,000 last 
year, has been launched with a study 
of a large company with a $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 budget in the iron and steel 
industry. 

The aim of the series is to establish 
sound principles that will help indus- 
trial manufacturers plan their advertis- 
ing budgets scientifically. 

lhe committee emphasizes in its re 
port that although the study is of a com 
pany with a large appropriation, adver 
tisers with smaller appropriations can 
benefit from it. Because the budget un- 
der study is an integration of a number 
of smaller budgets for specific products, 
the procedure involved applies equally 
to any section of the budget, no matter 
how small. 

lhe company considers advertising a 
recognized selling tool that is part of a 
closely integrated sales program. There- 
fore, the advertiing program is predicted 
on the same basic information used in 
development of the sales program 

Factors involve 1) forecasts of the 
size of potential markets for the coming 
year, by product and sales area, 2) the 
sales goal, 3) statistical information on 
product sales in these markets during 
past years to show trends, 4) profitabil 
ty information on each product to guide 
future promotion and 5) competitive 
products 

Che committee emphasizes that all of 
these factors must be considered, even 
by the smallest company and even if the 
ulvertising manager must get the infor 
nation for himself 


Trade publications, associations, 


overnment igencies, independent 
rketing organizations and personally 
onducted surveys are valuable sources,” 
committee says. “To the extent that 
the advertising program is realistically 


mased on adequate information, and its 
commercial interpretation, will de pe nd 
management's acceptance of advertising 


is a necessary tool in sellin 
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Pittsburgh Finally Hears Own Film 





EFFECTIVENESS of business paper advertising was discussed by G. Reed 
Schreiner, director of advertising of U. S. Steel Corp., at the October meeting of 
the Pittsburgh chapter of NIAA. Addressing one of the largest meetings in the 
chapter’s history, Mr. Schreiner is shown behind microphones with R. C. Myers, 
vice-president of the chapter (standing), and H. C. Poulton, president (seated). 





Percentage Appropriations 
Contribute to Cycle: Wiley 


Los Ance._es—lIf industry goes about 
it properly, it can use advertising to 
help level the erratic cycle that has 
plagued business in the past, Blaine 
G. Wiley. executive secretary of NIAA, 
told members of the Industrial Adver- 
tising Association of Southern California 
at a meeting in Los Angeles Oct. 14. 

He urged management to abandon 
rigid “percentage of sales” methods of 
deciding advertising budgets in favor 
of a policy of consistent advertising 
that carries through good times and 
bad. The effect, he asserted, will be a 
curb on boom and bust and elimination 
of overspending and underspending for 
advertising. 

“There are too few companies ad- 
vertising consistently.” he said. “Per 
haps the most persistent display ol 
reverse logic im our whole economit 
structure is the tendency to turn adver- 


tising on or off with the weather reports 
of business. Advertising and sales effort 
are most needed when customers are 
few. 

“Too often management is inclined 
to say: material and labor costs have 
skyrocketed. The money has to come 
from somewhere, and advertisting can 
stand the cut better than anything els« 

“This completely overlooks the fact 
that continuity, frequency and repeti 
tion are basic principles of advertisins 

that its full value can never be realize: 
without them. 

“Money spent in advertising to buil 
good will and customer acceptance | 
just as much an investment—and is s 
regarded by investors—as money pt 
into bricks, motar and machinery. lb 
fact, investment in physical plant ca 
more easily be wiped out by new tecl 
nological developments, by fire an 
flood.” 

Mr. Wiley outlined the work « 
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NIAA’s committee on advertising effec- 
tiveness, in helping advertising mana- 
cers to develop long-range advertising 
policies as well as current programs and 
te overcome objections to advertising 
from top management. Since proof of 
advertising effectiveness requires elimi- 
nation of doubtful factors, each ad 
manager must develop his own case 
study, Mr. Wiley said. 

“This may be done by isolation of a 
veographic sales area, measuring re- 
sults in the spot that gets the advertis- 

s against the other spots that don’t. 
Or by a similar study where an industry 
that gets the advertising is measured 
against one that doesn’t.” 

NIAA has a three-man team in each 
city of its 30 local chapters to carry out 
the experiments in local companies. 


Use Advertising To Block 
Capital Goods Lag: Wiley 


Houston—Industrial advertising should 
be the spearhead of this country’s at- 
tack against possible future depressions, 
Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretary of 
NIAA believes. 

Addressing members of the Houston 
chapter of NIAA, Mr. Wiley said that 
industry must give advertising stronger 
support to maintain distribution and 
prevent a decrease in production of 
capital goods. He asserted that under- 
selling in the industrial goods field is 

forerunner of depressions, and that 

drop in consumer purchasing power 
and retail sales usually is the aftermath 
of a drop in the national outlay for 
capital goods. 

“In 1930, capital expenditures fell 
to 40% of the 1929 level, although de- 
nartment store sales during that year 
were still at 90% of the 1929 figure,” 
he said. 

“Today industry has the ingredients 
for sustained and unprecedented pros- 
perity—adequate corporation reserves, 
i still huge backlog of deferred demand 
for replacements, and almost phenome- 
nal technological improvements that can 
reduce costs and make 
available to more people at lower real 
prices than at any time in the past.” 

He said that advertising will be vital 

making the most of these ingredients. 


Carmody Named To Head 
Northern California Chapter 


The Northern California Industrial 
Association, San Francisco, 
s elected Thomas H. Carmody, Me 
aw-Hill Publishing Company repre- 
ntative, as president of the local 
ipter for the coming year. 
Fred Roper of Standard Oil Company 
s named vice-president and Mrs. Mil- 
ed Crowhurst secretary-treasurer. Di- 
ctors appointed to serve for one year 
George McNutt, T. M. Penningten, 
irdner Young and Max Hunter. Ned 
irns of John O'Rourke & Associates 
ivertising was named publicity chair- 
in. 
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YARNS AND WOVEN FABRICS. In your fight for business you 


TARGET 


The Southern Market—80% of 
the nation’s spindles, 75% of the 
active looms. 


POWER 


A monthly circulation of over 8000 
—the largest of any journal among 
the South's spin-weave mills. 


TECHNIQUE 


A format that includes six highly 
informative technical sections, up- 
to-the-minute news of the industry 
and special features of vital inter- 
est to every reader. 
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A Regular Advertising Schedule 


in the 


FROM THE ‘9 000,000 


ANNUAL STEEL MILL MARKET 


The key buying officials of the steel industry 
are regular readers of the Iron & Steel Engineer. 
Reach them monthly through a regular sched- 
ule of advertising in their favorite trade journal, 
and get your share of this annual wire rope 
market. @ Write today for complete data. 
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best public ation printers in the 
world, we do register high up in 
the quality scale. Here’s the reason: 
WNU’s policy is to produce the 
kind of print jobs our publisher- 
patrons want... and it’s a matter 


of record that we're doing just that. 


Thanks to an enviable combination 


of-the- profession we satisfy even 


the hard-to-please. 


Are you in the market for a pub- 


lication printer who can give you 
quality at a price you ll recognize 
as fair? Then you and we would 
get along beautifully. 


Let’s talk it over. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN ancc..: 3.1830 





NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY TO MAIL 


BAG—AILL 


UNDER ONE 
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Freedman Suggests Ways 
to Cut Printing Costs 


Publishers of business papers can 
reduce costs more easily by improv- 
ing the efficiency of their present 
printing methods than by changing 
to new methods, Olin E. Freedma 
technical consultant to prints and pub- 
lishers, told members of the Chicago 
Business Papers Association at their 
first fall meeting. 

Mr. Freedman said that publishers 
can do much to cut printing costs and 
that three basic approaches are open 
to them: (1) use of a new and less ex- 
pensive printing method, (2) lowering 
of hour costs without changing meth- 
ods and (3) reduction of the number 
of hours fer a job without changing 
methods. 

Discounting the first of these ap- 
proaches, he said that no new methods 
or equipment have been developed 
recently that would justify a change- 
over by business papers. Offset, he 
said, is no solution to cost problems 
because of the high costs of converting 
ad plates to offset. Vari-Type and 
other means of typeless typesetting 
reduce costs at one end but necessi- 
tate even higher costs in engraving. 

As a means of lowering hour costs, 
publishers were urged by Mr. Freed- 
man to study ways of dovetailing work 
and otherwise reducing non-produc- 
tive time on the part of labor. Mr. 
Freedman also suggested that pub- 
lishers order the breaking up of old 
forms earlier, thus clearing costly 
storage space and freeing type metal 
and chases for re-use. In addition, he 
said, paper should not be ordered in 
such quantities as to be an excessive 
burden on printers’ storage facilities. 

\s a means of producing work in 
less time, publishers were advised: 


1. Turn out cleaner copy and lay- 
outs, which will reduce the addi- 
tional expense incurred when the 
typesetter must stop to decipher 
dirty copy or ask the foreman for 
printing instructions. 

2. Keep alterations at a mini- 
mum. The result will be greater 
effort toward accuracy on the part 
of the typesetter. 

3. Accumulate copy in one type- 
face and one measure before send- 
ing to the printer, thereby reducing 
the time he must spend on changing 
faces and measures. 

1. Send instructions to the printer 
as far in advance as possible. 

Asserting that printing costs have in- 
creased 100% since 1939, Mr. Freed- 
man said that from 20 to 25 large pub- 
lications printers have gone out of 
business. 
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Stick to What, Why, How, 
Where, When & Who for 
Mail Success: Miller 


PHILADELPHIA-The 3lst annual con- 
ference of the Direct Mail Advertis. 
ing Association got off to a good 
start here when one speaker declared 
that the DMAA’s mailing piece an. 
nouncing the conference was inade- 
quate and ineffective. 

Robert P. Miller, advertising mana- 
ger of Wilmington Hosiery Mills, Wil. 
mington, Del., assailed the DMAA’s 
mailing piece because it didn’t tell 
“what the conference will do for me.” 
Addressing the conference Oct. 1, Mr. 
Miller said that the mailing piece 
should have shown that those at. 
tending the conference would learn 
things to help them do a better direct 
mail job, increase their earnings and 
“become the apple of the boss’s eye.” 

Mr. Miller advised closer adherence 
to these principles on the what, why. 
when, how, where and who of direct 
mail: 

Wuat—In your direct mail pieces. 
tell less about what goes into the com. 
pany’s product, and more about what 
comes out of it in benefits for the cus- 
tomer. “Detailed presentation of the 
raw materials used in the product is 
of little value, if the prospect is obliged 
to go through a lot of mental gym- 
nastics translating these product 
qualities into benefits for his com- 
pany.” 

Wnuy—tTell the prospect why he 
ought to buy—in terms of quality and 
price. The message should show proof 
that the product or service will de- 
liver the benefits promised. Don’t be 
coy about listing prices. 

How—lIn your attempt to be dif- 
ferent, don’t send mailing pieces that 
are too large or too small. Many com- 
panies file these pieces in loose-leafed 
binders or folders for reference. Small 
pieces get lost and over-sized ones are 
inconvenient. 

WnHere—Tell 
can be purchased. 

Wuen—tTell as accurately as pos- 
sible how soon the customer can get 


where the product 


delivery. 

Wnuo—lIn keeping your 
lists up to date, make sure that the 
title. as well as the name, is correct. 
Don’t alienate the newly-promoted ad- 
vertising manager by addressing him 
Use only lists of 
“cuaranteed accuracy.” Employ a 
checking system on each name and ad- 
dress and on salesmen’s report forms 


mailing 


as “assistant.” 


listing names and essential data on 
new dealers, etc. 
J. S. McCullough. sales promotion 
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and advertising manager, Yale & 


or Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, warned 


that high returns from mailing mean 
little unless the advertiser's sales or- | 
sanization has the capacity for an | 
oberg adequate follow up. If the advertiser I I 


gets a high return, whether it be 5% 
good or 40%, he will make more enemies 


than friends if he is unable to handle Wi LL RE SPENT 


inquiries properly or to send sales- 








— men for personal calls, Mr. MecCul- . 
; , in 
lough said. — 

lana . ° e . 

“The direct mail advertiser must 

V il. . . . . 

start bv finding out 1) what is his 

A A’s . 

- tel total market or sales potential, z) 

2 ze what are his sales quotas in specific 


ca markets or territories, 3) what per- oO be 4 IG fa! WwW A Y 


centage of the business does his prod- 





piece A : ape 
7 uct enjoy in a specific market and 4) 
Be if the inquiry return may be sizable. CONSTRUCTION, 





is his campaign geared to follow up 


irect inquiries by mail until a proper sales MAINTENANCE, 





and 
oo call can be made. 
we 
ones “Only when you know the answers and 
“we to these, can you be jubilant over | = 


irect high returns. Results are not a signa- | E Q U | w M E N T 


ture on a reply card—results are signa- 





tures on the order blank.” 


‘on : \sserting that a mail campaign can UP Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 


vhat only be as good as the mailing list, | 

cus Mr. McCullough warned that the | Tennessee, Mississinni and Louisiana 
the hardest-selling material and best- | 

t is planned campaign will lose the sup- 

iged port of the company s salesmen if . ‘i ~ 

vm they find that too many of the leads Cultivate this Growing Market 

luct obtained are companies “with a shack | . . 

a under the | bridee” oil ae amt eo | "The Heart of America's Industrial Future” 


with “no use for our widgit in a mil- 

































he lion vears.” 

and “The best method of selection is to | C Oo he | S$ T p U C 7 § Oo | 

rool make the local representative respon- | 

de sible for his own list. He knows most | 

tbe about his own territory, its potential fe & Wy & pe Oo hi T rt LY 
market, the types of business, the ap- 

dif- plication of your product and the | Reporting 

hat buying and purchasing factors in CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 

om- most plants. But keep in his hair, 

led keep him in action on his lists. There In Oblhoma, Eastern Missouri |_| 

nall are various methods to do this. but ASSOCIATION Mississippi and Louisiana ‘ 

are usually one good one for each specific 
case. Smoke out the best one. put it LITTLE ROCK P ARKAN SAS 

luct to work and stay with it.” 











\llan D. Converse Jr., copywriter 

, for Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia | 
cet , . 5 ° FOR DETAILED 
gency, and editor of “Better Impres- This Emblem Means sy! Seman DATA 


sions,” house organ of Mead Corp. as aeaumeaneens 


the here, said that the effective house or- | T . S £ A S , F O R Y O U oe 


should “talk shop in a way that Manet DATA 
ad. the reader likes and should give him to Get Media and Market Data Book NUMBER 


terial from which he can learn 








of something and which sways him in When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
a 7. of the writer, the product or promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being 
ad- i. He said that “Better Impres- reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 
ms tons” represents the best advertising Market Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's 
n ‘ars spent by Mead, and has a editorial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
ting list of business men who want information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
subscribe to the publication, which 
imited to 13.000 copies. ee ee Nee oe 
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Forecasting 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 60] 


business men, government officials, 
and professional economists were 
greatly influenced in their predictions 
concerning the state of business in the 
vears following World War II, by the 
history of business during the years 
following World War 1. A specific ex- 
imple of this thinking was the ex- 
pectation in the fall of 1946 of a minor 
depression or “recession” to come 
some time during 1947, 


47 Predictions Superficial 


These predictions of a 1947 de- 
pression were based on the partially 
or superficially analogous situation in 
1920 and 1921. There was a sharp 
break in common stock prices during 
the summer of 1920 and during the 
summer of 1946, in both instances 
within a year to 18 months after the 
end of a major war. There was also 
a sharp break in cotton prices in Octo- 
ber, 1946. This appeared to be the 
beginning of a serious break in com- 
modity prices such as the one that 
actually occurred in 1920. The 1920 
crises was followed by one of the 
sharpest declines in business activity 
on record. Many people believed that 
there would be a similar decline in 
the general price level and in busi- 
ness in 1946-47. But this did not hap- 
pen. The similarities in these two 
post-war periods were confined to 
their war backgrounds and the stock 
market decline. In other respects the 
conditions were markedly different. 
Superficial analogies trip up the un- 
wary because other conditions are 
different. 

The Brookings Institution has 
studied three earlier post-war adjust- 
ment periods, with these results: 


referred to included this comme: 


(written in 1942): 


If history were to repeat itself in th: 
transition period following the pre 
ent war, the trends would be rough! 
as follows: For perhaps six mont! 
during the process of readjustment, 
there would be a moderate business 
recession. Then would come rapid 
recovery and expansion, centering in 
consumer goods production, and ac- 
companied by rising prices. This re- 
placement boom would end in a little 
over a year in a collapse of prices 
and an acute, but relatively short, 
depression.* 
Following World War II there was 
no indication of a collapse of prices 
or of production three years after the 
end of the war. This difference in 
behavior underlines the danger of 
forecasting on the basis of the time 
schedules of past situations that only 
seem to be the same. 


One more illustration of the pitfall 
of forecasting by analogy will be 
given. It is a classic example of how 
the unwary forecaster is made confi- 
dent by success, only to be cast down 
by failure. 

Gen. Charles G. Dawes, a distin- 
guished banker, vice-president in the 
Coolidge Administration, a former 
Ambassador to Great Britain, and the 
first head of the RFC under President 
Hoover, made a spectacularly success- 
ful prediction of the date of the be- 
ginning of sustained recovery after 
the depression in 1932-33. His pre- 
diction was based on analogous situa- 
tions, but, unfortunately, he made a 
second prediction that did not turn 
out so well. This excursion into fore- 
casting is a very small matter in Gen- 
eral Dawes’ long and distinguished 
career, but it is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the good luck and bad luck 
that the forecaster may run into, and 





Immediate Period 
of Hesitancy 


First Post-War 
Depression or 
Recession 


Replacement 
Boom 











Feb. 1815 to Spring 1815 to Spring 1819 to 
Napoleonic Wars Spring 1815 Spring 1819 Spring 1821 

Apr. 1865 to Sept. 1865 to Jan. 1867 to 
American Civil War August 1865 Dec. 1866 Dec. 1868 

Nov. 1918 to Apr. 1919 to June 1920 to 
World War | March 1919 May 1920 Late 1921 





In these three periods the lengths 
of time from the end of war to the 
beginning of the first post-war reces- 
sion or depression were four years, 
two months; one year, nine months; 
and one year, seven months, respec- 
tively. 

The Brookings Institution study 


I may be pardoned for resurrecting it 

On December 14, 1934, in an ad 
dress before the Chicago Chamber o! 
Commerce, General Dawes predicted 


f the War 


~ c ; 
oe m ot the End 


Collapse or 

by Harold G. Moulton and Karl Schlotte 
beck. Published by The Brookings Institutior 
Washinaton, D. C., 1942, p. 24. 
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- “that not later than June or July of 


next year (1935) should be the be- 


th ginning of the great sustained demand In the Plumbing- Heating industry’s 
h for durable goods—and this time | _g, : 
_ should also mark the commencement first personal-interview survey 
of the year of full business prosperity 
en ’ ’ 
om in the country.”* on Readership and Preference... 
apid This prediction was repeated in 
g in statements to the press made in May, 
ac- 1935, just two months before the sus- 
} Tes tained rise in stock prices and busi- % 
ttl ness activity actually did begin, and A. S. Bennett Says... 


when nationally known professional 
































- forecasters were questioning General PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 
Dawes’ longe-range prediction. At 
was the time there were no signs of sus- is TOPS AMONG THE TOP 15 % 
ices tained revival. 
% OF CONTRACTORS 
= Dawes’ First Prediction 
U . 
ime The events checked with General With — 
nly Dawes’ forecast in remarkable fashion. . . 
The sustained rise in steel ingot pro- 36% more circulation 
fall duction started July 5, 1935, and con- 44.8% better readership 
— 1s xr 1937 
- tinued until September, 1937. . 
: ' ies 21.8% higher preference 
Ow General Dawes based this precise 
nfi and accurate forecast on the analog- 
wn ous behavior of stock market prices 
and pig-iron and steel production, be- Send for 
tin- PInRINE ee two oF ae = 1873 your copy of this impartial, 
the oo porn S H 4 eery ni scientific report now. Con- 
ner anc April, 189: ° e ie 118 suc- tains FIRST DATA on 
the cessful prediction on the She onid DUPLICATION of trade 
ent that the same time schec ule wou , emer chedisiiens ts the 
_ follow the stock market crises © slunidaptenine tadesrs. 
““ October, 1929. This assumption 
ter proved to be correct, as just noted. 
ma With this highly successful predic- 
a. tion on record, General Dawes was 
ae encouraged to make another long- Archibald S. Bennett, A. S. Bennett = 
; fo - hich } ad bli Associates, Inc., New York, a leading research organization 
in range forecast, which he made public 
- in April, 1937, in the pamphlet “How SHERMAN F. GLENDINING JOHN M. PITTENGER ROBERT W. WALKER 
I Pros +. 999 o ™ Grand Central Terminal 1014 First National 684 S. Lafayette 
en- ong rosperity : previousity men- Building, Tower Park PI, 
sone ance » ms enwertee New York 17, N. Y. Akron 8, O. Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
ed h ned. Becau ‘ the past recoveries Lexington 2-8697 Jefferson 7340 Drexel 4388 
a in heavy industry, following the long 
lie a a O71) % MEADE & COMPANY GEORGE LARSON ROGERS PARRATT 
ick depression of the 1870's and_ the 471 Statler Office Bldg. 5350 N. Bernard St 68 Post St, 
d 1890's, had ended in the tenth vear Boston 16, Mass. Chicago 25, Ill, San Francisco 4, Cal, 
n —_ ‘ : | Liberty 9677 Juniper 8-3264 Sutter 1-5568 
after the initial stock price collapse, . 
— General Dawes predicted that the sus- 
July, 1935, would continue until the | 
_ tenth year after October, 1929. Ac- Grand Central Terminal Bidg. New York 17, N.Y. 
cordingly, he predicted: “... barring | 
wars or inflation of the currency: 
|) “That a high degree of prosperity 
will maintain in this country until 
_ 930. FOR DETAILED 
ees re REFERENCE DATA 
} “That, beginning in the latter part  2E! 
f the year October, 1938 - October, (INDUSTRIAL MARKETING'S 
39, the tenth year from October Industrial 
), 1929, to wit: in the summer or , MarRKET DATA 
it ll of 1939, there will be a stock Tole) ay felt 143 
irket collapse.” 
d ; When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
of He also predicted a recession of one promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
ed or two years following the predicted that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
stock market collapse. However, these Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
_ aa torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and _ similar 
. perity? by Charles G. Dawes. information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
t by A. N. Mara Company, 
290, 1937, p. 20 
48 
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easy-to-answer 


REPLY-O LETTERS 


Busy men are never too busy to answer 
REPLY-O LETTERS . .. and you're do- 
ing them and your sales curve a good 
turn when you do use Reply-O Letters. 


win their attention with 





The reply is in the letter .. . easy to 
return—no signature is necessary 
Send now for sampl ind € 
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I en 
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Without Dilution 


DIE CASTINGS 
1240 ONTARIO ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, 
OHIO 
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also invalidate the prediction of a 
stock market collapse in 1939, but the 
war cannot be blamed for the failure 
of the prediction to foresee the stock 
market break of 1937 and the pre- 
mature interruption of prosperity, 
and the sharp depression of 1937-38. 

In this case the short depression of 
1937-38 would indicated 
by a more detailed study of the two 
ten-year periods. The 1937-38 decline 


have been 


happened on the past average schedule 
of the 40-month heavy industry cycle. 
The corresponding decline in 1927 
had small that it was not 
noticed. This is an excellent example 
of the difference that the size of cycle 


been so 


swings can make. 


New Exhibit Ideas 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 134] 


quired to estimate the number of 
times a company Exide Dyna-Lift bat- 
tery on display would lift itself before 
becoming discharged. Shell Oil Co., 
New York, featured a putting green 
where visitors practiced their golf and 
got answers to their lubricating prob- 
lems. 

An air-conditioned crane cab was 
shown by Lintern Corp. to demon- 
strate its new design Aire-Rectifier. 
Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, exhibited 
the 1,000th back-up roll sleeve manu- 
factured by the company. 

\ giant “zipper” used to repair 
large housings and castings through 
the use of mechanical inserts was dis- 
played by Timken Roller Bearing Co.. 
Canton, O., in cooperation with 
Metalock Repair Service, which tested 
the mammoth machine. Another im- 
portant new device was an X-ray 
thickness gage that measures the thick- 
ness of hot steel strip as it passes 
through the rolling mill at the rate of 
2,000 feet a minute. More than 13,- 
000 industry representatives attended 
the exposition. 


Burton-Rodgers Ups Zeiler 


Charles H. Zeiler, who joined Burton- 
Rodgers, Cincinnati, in 1947 as assist- 
ant to the president and has been in 
charge of purchasing, estimating and 
production, has been elected a vice- 
president. Under Mr. Zeiler’s direction 
the company has just completed an ex- 
pansion program of its plant facilities 
for the design and production of con- 
vention exhibits, itinerant displays and 
dealer point-of-sale units. 


A. H. VAN DUYN 


\. H. Van Duyn, 49, district manager 
for Technical Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, since 1940, died at his home Sept. 


23 after a long illness. 





Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


Be ing has to do with the design, mix 

ing, transporting, handling, forming 

placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 

precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 

concrete—then these are your only rec 

customer prospects: 

2 The contractor who does concrete 
a construction work: 

The concrete products manufacturer; 

The ready-mixed concrete producer. 

3 And CONCRETE is the only publica 
ws tion that gives you effective and 

wasteless coverage of all three 


When the product you are advertis 


Write 
tion 


informe 


figures 


complete 
circulation 


today for 
and latest 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6, 








COVERS steel and metal 


industries 


STRONG EDITORIALLY 


enjoys ADVERTISERS’ 
CONFIDENCE 


ECONOMICAL—low rates 


READERS pay more to read 
A.M.M. than any other 


metal working publication 


AMERICAN 
METAL 
MARKET 


18 Cliff Street 
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Published Daily 
Since 1899. 
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FOR WHAT 
IT’S WORTH 


By BOYCE CRAIG 











N AD MANAGER hot in the col- 

lar complained to me: “You'd 
never believe it. but I visited a plant 
having our installation and discovered 
it was a new type of unit, one I had 
never been told was being made! Can 
vou believe it!” he repeated. “And our 
department handling an expensive ad- 
vertising campaign!” 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“| hot-footed it right back to the of- 
fice.” he said, “and asked about it. I 
learned eight had been sold, and the 
V. P. reckoned I should have been 
told about it to incorporate in the ad- 
vertising. 

“What about the salesmen.” the 
a. m. asked his company. “Did they 
know about it?” 

“Of course they did,” he was told. 
“How do you think the salesmen sold 
the units otherwise?” 





| 


“Why wasn’t I told about it?” the | 


a.m. asked. “... But I suppose it was 
because they were more or less trial 
units and you weren't ready to ad- 
vertise them.” | 

“No, they weren't ‘on trial’ as you 
say. We are as ready to advertise them 
is we ever will be. Somebody just 
overlooked telling you. . 

Overlooked! 


You can’t blame the ad manager for 
being sore. And the reason I’m passing 
this gripe along to you is because it 
happens to be the latest of a regular 
“series” I’ve heard which shows defi- 
nitely how companies overlook keep- 
ing the advertising department up to 
date on sales facts. Now, with post- 
war models encompassing so many 
new features, it is doubly important 
that the advertising writers keep 
abreast of developments. And yet it 
is surprising how many companies 
aren't working hand and foot with the 
a. m. 

Not for a minute would companies 
think of keeping their salesmen in the 
dark on sales features, but advertising 

well, that’s different. Why ? 


Bacon Brings Home 
Rockbestos Sales Job 

red. S. Bacon, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general sales manager 
ot Rockbestos Products Corp., with re- 
sponsibility for general sales, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion. He was for- 
merly with Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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ke Your products, installations, manufac 
turing operations, services “come to life’ 
when seen in the amazing realism of View 
Master full-coior stereoscopic pictures 
Solve your sales problems with this power- 
ful new tool for man-to-man selling. View 
Masters are proven “door openers,” “at- 
tention holders,” “sales clinchers.” Require 
no dark room or electricity. Compact, light- 
weight, easy to carry. Each View-Master 
Reel holds seven different stereoscopic 
views in planned sequence. Inexpensive to 


produce. See for yourself. 











SAWYER’S INC., Commercial Sales Dept 
Portland 7, Oregon, U.S.A 
Send View-Master for FREE EXAMINATI IN. I return Stereoscope 


FREE 
EXAMINATION 
Mail coupon with your 
letterhead for View 
Master Stereoscope and 
Reels. Examine them 
show clients and custo 
mers. Then return stere 
oscope, or mail check for 
$2. No other obligation 

SAWYER’S INC. 
PORTLAND 7, OREGON 


k for $2 within ten days 


Zone Stote 


By Position 
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Aim 
STRAIGHT 
For SALES 


27,000 copies of PLASTICS 
WORLD circulated each month 
(more than 90% of them by 
voluntary request) to the makers 
and users of plastics and plas- 


tics products. 


Economical: Standard, next-to- 
reading units from $100 to $112. 


Color Available: Red, Orange, 
Blue, Green or Yellow for only 
$75 additional. 


Results: Inquiries by the thou- 
sands, direct to advertisers and 
through our office. 


budget de- 
serves a chance to do a job. 


Your advertising 


Ask us For FACTS 


Llaslics Would 





CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
55! Fifth Avenue, New York I7, N. Y. 
Chicago « Cleveland ¢ Los Angeles 


94% 
COVERAGE 


The Journal of Chemical 
Education has paid sub- 
scribers in 94% of all the 
colleges and universities in 
the country—the institutions 
that train every chemist and 
every chemical engineer. 
“Chem Ed” also has over 
1700 paid subscribers in in- 
dustrial laboratories. 

Reach this $400 million mar- 
ket for laboratory equipment, 
apparatus and chemicals 
through— 


Journal of 
CHEMICAL EDUCATION 


SUITE 5424 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18 


Published by the Division of 
Chemical Education of the 
American Chemical Society. 


Journal of 


CHEMICAI 


EDUCATION 








Agencies & Management 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 42] 


business we are serving, let’s have the 
guts to resign from it. 

Let’s demonstrate to management 
that we are interested in more than 
just making ads, producing radio 
and television programs and collect- 
ing commissions. 

Let’s stop research that is done for 
effect and lip-service merchandising. 

Let’s look deeper for the spirit of 
enterprise, the attitude of service, the 
pride of accomplishment and the sense 
of social obligation which constitutes 
the life blood of any business which 
is worth the name in America today. 

Then let’s translate it. 

The tools for doing this are at our 
disposal and at ours only. 

The comptroller doesn’t have them. 
The company attorney doesn’t have 
them. The board of directors doesn’t 
have them. 

The concepts which emerge from 
this approach in themselves are not 
necessarily advertising copy, but they 
give purpose and integrity to adver- 
tising; they give employes a sense of 
pride and security; they give dis- 
tributors and dealers a feeling of part- 
nership. They make sales, but their 
effects cannot be isolated and meas- 
ured by Starch, Hooper, Nielsen, Bar- 
ton, Gallup and Robinson or anybody 
else any more than the spirit and 
character of a man can be dissected. 


This does not mean the addition of 
new services or new departments. It 
does not necessarily increase our over- 
head. It only means a genuine urge on 
our part—and I mean genuine. 


That attitude of mind, that urge, is 
not commissionable. It has no start- 
ing time, or quitting time. But, in my 
opinion, it is the one thing above all 
others that will overshadow the criti- 
cisms that are leveled at us. 

One well written business paper ad 
or mailing piece that really expresses 
for management the heart and soul of 
a business can often go farther to im- 
prove our management relations than 
a roomful of comprehensive layouts. 


Only through self-starting methods 
like these which get on management's 
side of the fence, can we overcome 
the block which management has un- 
wittingly set up in those cases where 
it has delegated too little autor- 
ity to the advertising manager. Only 
by this viewpoint can we convince 
advertisers that we have more than 
superficial interest in their business. 

It is not easy. 

On every side and in some of our 
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daily contacts we are exposed to petty 
jealousies, suspicious, selfish tactics, 
unreasonable demands and _ small- 
minded criticisms. This is not easy 
to take. It can easily sidetrack, dilute 
or frustrate a purposeful effort. It 
often takes the highest moral courage 
to stand up under it. But if we believe 
in what we are doing, and are honest 
about it, every time we let such things 
stop us we are letting the advertising 
business down. Every time we shake 
ourselves mentally and go back to 
work with renewed confidence and 
courage we are strengthening the 
muscles of the advertising business 
and adding to its stature. 


The things that the top executive is 
really trying to do to his business are 
known to his secretary, to his execu- 
tive committee, to his board of di- 
rectors, to his banker, usually to his 
wife and often to his barber—but 
many times not to his advertising 
agency. 

Far too often we are merely a guy 
called Joe—a technician, a fellow who 
is clever with words—a vehicle to be 
employed after all the real decisions 
have been made. 


We ourselves must correct that 
situation. It is in the concept and the 
planning that we can make our great- 
est contributions. And it is only from 
the concept and the planning that real 
advertising gets its conviction and its 
breath of life. 

As a practical suggestion, suppose 
we ask each of our key people to write 
a summary of management planning 
on each of his accounts. 


When these memos come back to us 
I think we may be surprised how large- 
ly they deal with routine matters and 
fragmentary policies and how little 
they reflect the heart beat of the front 
office. 

This would not be the fault of our 
account executives; it would be the 
fault of the behavior of our business 
as a whole and the fault of manage- 
ments which have yet to learn the con- 
tribution we are capable of making. 


In a sense we have accepied the sta- 
tus of riding on the coattails of busi- 
ness. 

We ourselves have manifested inse- 
curity by an over-solicitous manner. 

We have been all too willing to put 
ourselves a step below business. 
Today business is in a crisis, or an 
approaching crisis as the result of a 
great social trend that to a large ex- 
tent has already engulfed western 
Europe and is moving our way. 

Now we are faced with conditions 
that almost call for a town hall meeting 
between the business of America and 
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the advertising brains of America that 
does away with thick walls, plate glass 
and mahogany tables and gets down 
to cases on a human basis of mutual 
confidence and understanding. 


There are only about 25,000 people 
in the entire advertising agency busi- 
ness, counting all the clerical help, 
and they are far above the average 
level of intelligence. 

Never before was there so compact 
a group to inculcate with a common 
purpose, a common spirit of service, 
a common sense of confidence. Let’s 
stop climbing over each other and 
elbowing each other out of the way 
and get together on these common ob- 
jectives that affect us all. 

Often, I think, the high purpose of 
talented advertising men is lost in the 
glare of their own brilliance. Let’s get 
our stimulation from the driving need 
of business rather than from creative 
egotism and exhibitionism. 

Let’s not be just star salesmen. Let’s 
act as though we belonged on the 
board of directors. 

Again I say our time for action has 
arrived. It is the time of all times to 
wash out, wring out and dry out the 
criticisms of our profession. 

It has been amply demonstrated 
that advertising as such holds an im- 
portant and ethical place in American 
business. Now let’s act the part. 

This calls for a sense of confidence 
in our own adulthood. 

It calls for pulling things out of 
our hearts rather than taking them 
off the tops of our heads. 

It calls for an earnest and deter- 
mined quality of wheels rolling over 
the prairie. 

Let's stop hemming and hawing. 
Let's look business in the eye, be- 
cause we know dammed well it can’t 
get along without us. 

Let’s preserve and increase our 
skills—even our glibness and our 
cleverness—but with a deeper sense 
of responsibility. 

Let's do our part in giving to 
business an ethical foundation with- 
out which no system of economics 
can long prevail. 

In doing this we will be serving 
business, serving ourselves and 
serving America. 

00 many people today say we are 
etting by with as little as possible to 
irn our 15 per cent. 

| hope to see the day when some 


_— 


enw 


client calls in his advertising manager 
and says, “Do you mean to tell me 


that all we are paying those fellows is 
15 per cent?” 

Then, ladies and gentlemen, we shall 
have arrived. 








R Good News 
for Industrial Advertisers ! 
No Rate 
Increase 
for 
Industrial 
Maintenance 
... and NONE Contemplated 





INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE is still offering 90,000 cir- 


culation at the same rate—$145.00 per 1/9 page, one time. 


This rate consistently has been the lowest in the trade pub- 


less than $1.64 per thousand. 





lication field 





Compare the rates and circulation of the various industrial 
publications listed under the Manufacturing Industries Sec- 
tion of the INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK and 
Classification No. 69 of the STANDARD RATE & DATA. 
Prove to yourself that you can cover all industry through 


} ; 
one publication at one low cost 











INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


3623-27 FILBERT STREET PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














First Place to Look... 


FOR MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS TO 
USE IN BUILDING YOUR 1949 SCHEDULES 


... see the 552 pages of data covering 87 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and circulations of the 2,100 business 
papers serving U. S. and Canadian industry— and the 
factual presentations of 200 leading publishing organiza- 
tions... in your 1949 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 
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with which is combined 


PREFABRICATED HOMES 


® ISSUED EVERY OTHER MONTH 
114 £&. 32nd St., New York 16 


| External Organs 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


phia, manufacturer of ticket and label 
marking equipment. 

Says Soabar’s sales manager Bert 
Gowdy, “We consider our Ticketeer 
and Ticketalk No. 1 advertising me- 
diums for our product . We feel 
that each time our customer receives 
one of these publications, it is like a 
salesman extending a friendly greet- 
ing.’ The Ticketeer has been extend- 
ing “friendly greetings” monthly for 
16 years, with amazing reader re- 
sponse, 

National advertisers often favor an 
external measuring about 6” x 9”, 
This gives a center spread that opens 
up to 9” x 12”—which is big enough 
to carry a page advertisement appear- 
ing currently in trade or consumer 
magazines. If the page ad happens to 
be in colors, the saving is considerable 
when the original en- 
gravings can be used. Too, the 6” x 9” 
size permits use of reasonably large 


electros of 


illustrations editorially. 

Editors are continually surprised— 
and gratified—by the extent of read- 
ers appreciation of good typography 
and attractive make-up... yes, and if 
you will, fine art. 

The Phoenix Flame (Phoenix Metal 
Cap Co.) unquestionably is among 
America’s handsomest house maga- 
zines. By the same token, editor H. J. 
Higdon probably many 
compliments as any editor, and a large 
percentage of them refer in glowing 
terms to the publication’s beauty. 
“Hig” gleefully quotes the remark of 
an “important advertising executive” 
about the Flame: “It is beautiful. It is 
exciting. But is it advertising?” asked 
the ad man. “Frankly,” says “Hig”, 
“when Phoenix Flame is thought of 
as advertising, it will have lost most 


receives as 


of its value... . as advertising!” 


Readers Notice, Respond 


Most magazine-type externals have 
photos or drawings on their covers. 
There is plenty of evidence that these, 
too, are appreciated by readers. As one 
Newbill of 


magazine 


example, editor R. H. 
Bagology (24-page, ee <3" 
published by the Chase Bag Co. con- 
tinuously since 1901) writes: “Since 
revising our cover in 1947 to include 
a different photograph each issue, por- 
traying geographical points of signi- 
ficance throughout the United States, 
subscription requests have been over- 
whelming.” The magazine, of course, 
is mailed without charge to business 
men who are considered prospects: 
those outside the company’s field may 
subscribe at $1.00 a year. 


There are a number of attentior 
adding “tricks” that are used occ: 
sionally by resourceful editors to mak 
their publications stand out. Edit 
D. M. Plummer of the Dow Diamor 
gave a recent issue nose-appeal. Copies 
“exuded the delightful aroma of Pe: 
sian Moss perfume’—calling atte: 
tion to Dow research in aromatics 
The writer’s own office some years ago 
produced, for a client in the insuranc: 
business, a house magazine issue with 
scorched edges and reeking of smok 
Folder house magazines may employ 
pop-ups and other startling devices. 

However, such didoes are generally 


quite superfluous. Business men are 


first of all human beings, and it is un- 
necessary to trick them into a publica- 
tion — company or otherwise — that 
offers them useful information, e1 
esthetic satisfaction. 


tertainment or 


Webster 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] 


paper mat for dealer use in country 
weeklies. As a testimonial device, a 
Wisconsin farmer, whose pictures and 
testimonial appears in the ad, was in 
terviewed before the meeting on the 
farm uses of telephone. These include 
communicating with wife and children 
in the barn, milk shed, house, etc. Tele- 
phone retails at $49.50. 

The company makes large use of 
business papers, with occasional space 
in magazines. S. A. Loeb, president, 
who has been associated with Web 
ster for 38 years, says that the com 
pany s advertising philosophy empha- 
sizes continuity and regularity. Avoid 
ing one-shot attempts, the company 
believes in periodic insertions, whether 
itis a quarter page every two weeks 
or a spread every two months. 

That philosophy has helped carry 
Webster over the rough spots since 
Mr. Loeb joined the company in 1910, 
a year after its founding. The com 
pany made magnetos for automobile 
engines until its product became out- 
moded and the company was reor- 
ganized by Mr. Loeb in 1923. The 
company then began selling magnetos 
only for small, all-purpose engines 
used on farms and in the years that 
followed Webster gradually added im 


portant new lines. 


Peck Resigns as Putnam V. P. 

James O. Peck has resigned as vice 
president of Putman Publishing Co 
New York, in order to devote full tim: 
to his research company, James O 
Peck Co.. New York and Chicago. M: 
Peck had been associated with Putman 
publisher of Chemical Precessing Pr: 
view and Food Processing Preview, fo 
a year and a half. 
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NEW Data 
on Media 








The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number 
»f Industrial Marketing went to press: 


Mechanical Engineering 
New rates, effective immediately, for 
Vechanical Engineering are: 


Times 1Page W%Page % Page 
l $360 $192 $115 
6 325 73 103 
12 295 160 90 


Industrial Equipment News 
New rates. effective now for new ad- 
vertisers and next January for all ad- 


vertisers: 
Times 1/9 Page 
] $120 
6 115 
12 110 


Construction Digest 

Construction Digest will now pay an 
agency commission of 15° on 1/3 pages 
and larger, if paid within 30 days from 
issue. Formerly there was no 30-day 
requirement. 


Bakers’ Helper 
Effective Nov. 1, new rates will be 
based on total space used within one 
year: 
| Page 13 Pages 26 Pages 
$350 $275 $250 


Column-inch rates: 


l to 25” 26” and more 


$14 $12 


Colors: Standard red or green, $70 
extra per page; special colors, $120 for 
lirst page and $50 for second page of 
spread: process colors. $130 for first 
page. Bedding. 


New rates, now effective: 


Times 1 Page ly Page 14 Page 
| $95 $59 $37 
6 83 19 28 
12 793 13 23 


Canadian Doctor 

Old rates were erroneously listed in 
Market Data Book Numser, Correct 
rates, effective since last February, are: 


limes l Page 4 Page 14 Page 
l $120 $72 $46 
6 106 60 36 
12 90 53 30 


Colors: Standard red or standard blue, 
) extra per page and per color; other 
colors, $50 per page extra. 


< 


Mining Engineering 

In the January issue, Mining & Metal- 
urg) will change its name to Mining 
i ngineering. 


' 









IRCULATION WHERE IT COUNT 


ie 


fe Celle vile), | 


X atites 


The Only ABC Paper Covering the 
Creamery Products Industries .. . 


Butter, Cheese, Dry, Evaporated and Condensed Milks 


Wherever butter or cheese is made ... or milk is 
concentrated or dried . . . you'll find the NATIONAL 
BUTTER AND CHEESE JOURNAL . . . within arm's 
reach of a buying-executive. The maps show how 
closely “Journal” pin-point precision coverage paral- 
lels production. This direct-contact no-waste circulation 
means that your advertising reaches “buy'’ men who 
can say “okay” and sign orders . . . buttermakers, 
cheesemakers, and concentrated milk plant operators 
who are in charge of production AND PURCHASES. 
That's why "JOURNAL" selective buy-able subscribers 
ABC) 38 Successful 2°¢ 80 readily responsive to "JOURNAL" advertising 
\ee/ Years «... why advertisers get so 


much more for their money. 









It took years to build this quality readership Free to advertisers and 
. . « 37 years — backed by an editorial @dvertising agencies: 
policy and far-sighted planning that in turn marnehag, meenene 
has so solidly helped to build these flourish- '"9 -— 
‘ . . ; res vey facts to help you 
ing industries. Today they're a 2 billion dol- pian more effective ad- 
lar market; a vast network of many thousands vertising and increase 
of plants from coast to coast that annually your sales to the dairy 
manufacture 2 billion dollars worth of dairy industries. Lists and ad- 
products. Write for the new facts about this %essing-mailing serv 
huge ever-growing market . . . and how aa - ee ae 
the NATIONAL BUTTER AND CHEESE 6, cet it, 
JOURNAL can help you enter it PROFIT- ; 
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OHMITE 
another 


FENSHOLT 


OrlsAlr2 
SOCOTATS - RESISTORS 
Tar Swircets 





These reprints of recent 
Ohmite advertisements 
are part of an intensive 
campaign to manufacturers 
of electronic and electri- 
cal devices to familiarize 
them with Ohmite rheo- 
stats and resistors. 

If you are faced with a 
major problem of product 
or prestige promotion, 





our staff is available for ND. Buehling 
consultation and planning. Account Executive 
The Fensholt Company 
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ABC Business Paper Circulation 


Climbs to All-Time High 


More business papers are members 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
today than ever before, and_ their 
combined circulation is the largest 
in history. 

These two facts stand out in an 
analysis of ABC circulation trends in 
the business publishing field since 
the bureau was organized in 1914. 
In the 34 years which have elapsed 
since the first ABC reports were is- 
sued. the number of business paper 
members has increased from 65 to 
40. and their combined circulation 
from 622.000 to 4.430.- 





has grown 
ON! 

It will probably come as something 
ot a shock for advertisers to realize 
that they can buy almost four and a 


half million business publication cir- 


Yea: 
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By G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


culation backed by ABC statements. 
The average for member publications 
is 13,029, compared with 9,565 for 
the business papers which were char- 
ter members in 1914. 

This is the first time a complete 
tabulation of ABC circulations in the 
business field has ever been made, 
and it was prepared for this issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING because we 
are presenting here the latest ABC re- 
ports of business papers for the 
period ending June 30, 1948. The 
information given in the Market Data 
Book Number. dated September 15, 
was based on the December 31, 1947. 
statements. since June 30 statements 


ABC Business Paper Circulation for Six Months 
Ending June 30 for Selected Years 

No. of 

Papers 


Av. Per 
Paper 
9,565 
8,823 
8,252 
9,989 
9,177 
9,035 
10,147 
13,137 
13,029 


Total 

Circ. 

622,000 
| 368,000 
1,815,000 
2,647,000 
2,303,000 
2,087,000 
2,770,000 
4,112,000 
4,430,000 


65 
155 
220 
265 
251 
230 
273 
313 
340 


books. 
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had been issued for only a few pub- 
lications when we closed our forms 
for the Market Data Book Number 
in July. 

The accompanying table, showing 
the number of business paper mem- 
bers, their total circulations and the 
average circulation per member for 
the 1914-1948 period, presents an 
interesting picture, indicating clearly 
that business paper circulations re- 
spond sensitively to business condi- 
tions. For example, a peak in mem- 
bership and circulation for business 
papers was reached in 1929, when 
there were 265 ABC members, rep- 
resenting a circulation of 2,647,000. 
There was a decline in both total 
membership and total circulation 
during the depression years which 
followed, but by 1939 the previous 
peak was again passed, with 273 
members representing a combined 
net paid circulation of 2,770,000. 

The expansion of business during 
and since the war years is reflected in 
the great growth of business papers 
as shown by the new 1918 high of 
340 member publications and 4,430,- 
000 circulation. In the past year, 
however. the average circulation has 
declined very slightly, from 13.137 in 
1917 to 13.029 in 1948, though total 
ABC circulations 
during the year. 

\ breakdown of ABC business pa- 
per circulations by fields is interest- 
The largest 1948 
gain in any one industrial field was 
scored by publications in the chemi- 
cal process industries, due both to a 
greater number of papers and larger 
circulations. During the year from 


eh aA 


ine reased fo ¢ 


ing and revealing. 





1947 to 1948 the number of publi- 
cations in this classification audited 
by the ABC increased from six to 
eight. and their combined circula- 
tions jumped from 94,000 to 137,- 
O00, a gain of 45.0' 

While no other industrial classifi- 
cation approaches this increase, sub- 
stantial gains in circulation were re- 
corded in this 12-month period by 
the printing which gained 
10.8°%; paper, which increased 10‘ 
engineering construction, which reg- 
plumbing, 


papers, 


istered a growth of 9.8' 


heating and air conditioning. 8. 


manufacturing (general), 6.9%, and 
petroleum, 5.8%. 

ABC reports are more complete and 
informative than ever before. The 
ABC has been working particularly 
uniform vocational 
analyses in all and 
this has been accomplished success- 
fully for most classifications. One 
of the biggest jobs in this field was 
the establishment of a uniform clas- 
sification for papers serving the 
building industry which because of 
its breadth and diversification pre- 
sented unusually difficult problems. 


to bring about 
business fields, 


Good — But Not Good Enough 


By P. L. THOMSON 


D 


ba 1+ Bure 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S analysis 
of the development of A.B.C. busi- 
ness paper circulation is of particular 
interest to me because it covers 34 of 
the 36 years of my own contact with 
the purchase of advertising in the 
trade technical fields. | 
the doubts surrounding my early rec- 
publication 


and ret all 
ommendations for the 
lists which accompanied my requests 
for appropriations in those days, be 
was with 


hack 


judgement as a 


cause to a large degree | 


out statistical information to 
up my individual 
buver. 

had the 


responsibility of spending our com 
money 


Ww ho 


S50 if that we 


was 


panies advertising joined 
1914 in 


Bureau to establish 


eagerly in organizing the 


Audit 


for measuring 


standards 


| here 


members 22 


circulation. 


were among its charter 
business publications and before the 
end of the first vear the number had 
almost trebled 

Publishers who at first hesitated to 
join in the movement, because they 
felt no one should question the verac- 
circulation claims, soon 
that uniform 


measurement 


itv of their 


came _ to recognize 
standards of were as 
much a protection to them against 
unscrupulous competitors as to the 
buvers themselves. 

The result was a steady increase in 
publisher membership in the Bureau, 


paralleling a like growth of advertis- 


2 


ers and agencies; and with it more 
and more attention to the facts about 
media coverage. Who reads it? What 
did he pay for it? What and where 
is his business? What is his occupa- 
tion in it? What evidence of his in- 
terest based upon the renewal of his 
subscription? The answers to these 
and other questions bearing upon the 
quality as well as the quantity of a 
paper s circulation have come to con- 


A. B. C. business paper circulations for 


six months ending June 30, 1948 


ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING 
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stitute the basis for seller’s promotion 
and buyer’s justification for puri has. 
ing. 

For A. B. C. reports have come 
into universal acceptance, having 
been made up as they are jointly by 
publishers and advertisers. Into them 
has gone the information the pub. 
lisher thought most important aout 
his book and his readers, plus what. 
ever else the advertiser thought he 
ought to know about them. The report 
thus has become a “ 
criminating buyer. 

Over the vears the A. B. C. has bee: 
an important factor in raising the 
standards of business paper advertis 
ing in the United States and Canada, 
That is why I expect its usefulness « 
continue to grow. 

But while we may be 
the spread of the idea of audited cir. 
culation, as evidenced by the growth 
of the A. B. C. in the field of paid 
media, and the C. C. A. in the cor 
trolled field. nevertheless, it is disturl 
ing to realize that of the more than 
2,000 business papers in the U. S. and 
Canada, 1.500 are members of neither 
auditing organization. 

This, it seems to me, reflects not 


must” for the dis. 


eratified ate 


fditer 





alone upon the publishers who hay 


{ 


failed to avail themselves of existiny nduse 


machinery for standardizing and veri- 
fying the count of their circulations 
but upon agencies and advertisers why 
are willing to spend their clients’ ané 
their own money 
of such a recognized measurement 

This leaves a large educational jolf 
still to be done by the existing orgar 
zations of publishers, agents and a 
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rtilit bar trade ind re 
ai 9 Lae le iF graphi art 
ind ad rtisi rvi 67 mie 
and I ti ; her 
Rat 
Time Pag Pag Page 
] S18 ( $12 : r oo 
] ’ 110.6 65 00 
1°95 ‘ 55.00 
< Page r Lae fa X $40 
ble . = ri] 


CANADA 
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Canadian Advertising, 451 University 
Ave Toront Ont. Published by Mac 
bd ¢ ’ 


ean-Hunter Pub. Co Ltd. Est 1928 
Subscription $5 Trim ize yex1lZ4 
ype page Sx 104, Published quarterly 
Feb Fort ‘ 5th preceding 
Agency dis i 15 
clr ition 1,206; (gross) 1505. 
Mfrs., nat advertisers and advertising 
iwencls , other 251. Rates 
1 l’a Pa ,5 Page 
: S$ 60.0 $ 35.00 
j x { 50 DD o.00 
Stand i red, $ bleed 


} st Toronto. Ont 


Marketing, 11° Yor 
*ublished by W \. Lydiatt. Est. 1908 
‘T 


Su cl itior $ Vv pe pawe s x12 % 
Pub hed Saturday Forms close 2 
day preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation 3,883 (gross) 4,018, 
Mat t el ind advertisers 2,463 
iwencis i458 media and representa 
tives, h6 others 325 Rates 1,000 
Standard red, $45; bleed, 10 


AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, 
VENTILATING, PLUMBING, 
SHEET METAL WORKING 


© @ 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave 


Chicago Published by Keeney Pub 
‘o. Covers residential air conditioning 
varm air heating, and sheet metal con- 
tracting Est 1880 Subscription $3 
Trim siz S%4x1ll\ Type page 7x10 
Published 10th Forms close 25tl 
Agency discount 15- 

Circulation P.OG1: (gross) 11,020. 

ntractors 8,001 wholesalers, 763 


inufacturers, 703; public utilities, 84 
thers So Rates based on amount of 





pace used it ne year Less than 1%, 
pages, $275 per page: 1% pages, $240 
pages °0 * pages S200 + pages 
$190: 12 pages, $180 
‘olor Standard red or gree! $50 per 
page Red or green in special positions 
ind all other colors, $90 for one page 
$45 for each additional page in same 
lor forn Bleed pages, 10 le 
mages, 15 extra on total billings 


© aR? 


Domestic hinaineering, LSOl Prairic 


\ve (} igo 16 Published by Domes- 
tic Engineering Co. Est. 1889. Subscrip- 
tior f Trim size, 8%x1l1% Type 
age 7x10 Published monthly Forms 
lose 20tI Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 15.477: (gross) 16.877. 


Plumbing and heating contractors, 7 
418; plumbing contractors, 1,310; heat- 


nz contractors. 9%67 wholesalers and 
their salesmen 2,544 others, 2,690 
Rates 
rimes | Page Page % Page 
$265 00 $°05.00 $120.00 
‘ mea oo 185.00 105.00 
| 5 00 165.00 95 00 
Color Standard red or orange, $70 per 
page extra; all other colors, except me- 
te c, one page $115 extra: bleed, 10° 
xt 
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Heating and Ventilating, 148 Lafavette 
St New York 1! Published by The In- 


lustrial Press Est 904 Subscription, 
£ Trin ze, 8%x111,. Type page, 7x 
( Published Ist Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 11,418; (gross), 12,143. 
Engineer and architects 1.021; con- 
tractor » S84: federal, state and city 
176 itilities 5 industrial 1,699 
building 627; mfrs. and their employes 


and agents, 2,165; dealers and 
salers, 709; others, 903 
Rates based on total Space use “ 
in one yeal Less than 1% page $28 
1% pages, $260 per page > Page 39 
§ pages, $22' 12 pages, $18¢ ge 
$150 
Standard red, orange green ! 
vellow, $50: bleed rate, $25 
© € 
Le 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 u } 
by Keeney Pub. Co Est 19 Sy 
scription, $3. Trim size, 84x11! 
page, 7x10. Published Ist For 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Cireulatior 14.561; (xross) 5502 
engine ind architects 1.24 
tractors 762 federa tat i 
wel t tie 140 industria 
I ling, & fr and thei: 
ind employe ’ wi 
dea ! 648 ther 1.469. Rate 
P 2 
Less that l pare 
l pages in year 
pages in year 
§ pages in year 
' pare in year 
- pag n yeat 
Color Standard red, $50 per pag j 
red n special positior ind a 
olors, $90 for one page $45 f 
idd'l pag iW ame color forn 
pages idd'l; half pages 
n total b ine 


® 


Plumbing and Heating Journal, 








5th St Ne York 19 Publi 
Scott-Choate Pub. Co Est. 1881 
scription, $3. Tri Si,xll, 
page, 7x10. Publis th. Forn 
18th Agency d 15-0 
Circulation 13.56: (gross) 1 
Plumbing and he: contract 
567: plumbing co 1.646 
gx contractors ; lesale 
ther 1,490 Rates 
rimes Page % Page ‘ 
1 $345.00 $195.00 $1 
H 295 00 165.00 
12 265.00 145.00 
Standard red, blue green or 
$67.50: bleed. 10 
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Sheet Metal 
*¢ . 


w Yor 


k 1 


Worker, 45 W 5t 


3 Published by Edw 


Scott Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Subscri 


. Trim 


10. Published 20th 


8§%44x11%4 Type pags 
Forms clos: 


\gency discounts, 15-0 


Circula 
Warm a 


tion 


ir heating, air conditior 


S.91S; (gross) 


sheet metal contractors and deale! 
350 wholesalers 206; others 
Rates 
Times 1 Page li, Page ‘ 
1 $210.00 $110.00 $ 
6 190.00 100.00 
1? 175.00 90 00 
Standard red, orange, bluse vt 


$60 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Reverage 


New Yor 


$3. Type 


k 1 


page 


® 


Market Guide, 2 FE 


) Published by Be 


Market Guide. Est. 1944. Subsct 


7x10. Published 


ceding. Forms close 2lst Agen 


ounts, 15 


Circulation 
Package ste 
Rates 
Times 1 Pa 

l $175 

6 170 

) 165 


Heverage 
York 19 
Ltd Est 


5.688 ¢ (gross) 
res 4.483 others 
ge "age 
00 $115.00 ; 
a0 105.00 
00 100.00 
eed, $25 


Media, 50 W ind S 


Pub 


lished by Beverag: 


1926 Subscription, $ 


page 7x10. | 
18th Agency 


Circula 


Bars taverns et 


stores 4 


tion 


561 





*ublished Ist 
discounts, 15-2 
13,145; gross) 

. GSR pi 
others, 1,946. Rate 


{ 
‘ 


»,014 


7.94 





Beve 


Tay 
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Beve 
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pring, 
S 


9,94 
ri né S 
’ 
bf Ohio 
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5,16 


Reverage 


Buckeye 


1 Page % Page ; Page 
$295.00 $170.00 $100.00 

gO On 163.00 95 00 
265.00 155.00 90.00 


i red, $60: 


bleed, 10 
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age Retailer Weekly, 1819 Broad- 
‘ew York 23. E 193 ‘ 
Trim size 11%, x17. Type 


st 33 


pare 





6. Published Monday. Forms close 
Agency dis« nts Lo-2 
31,029; 
, 2? 607 
‘ r iss 
i ine 
Times, 480 Lexingtor Ave 
fa ita ee Published by Busi 
pel Ine Est 1937. Subscrip 
Trim size 114, xIf Type page 
Pul hed Monday Forms close 
Agency discounts »-2 
itior l edition 2ZO,301; 
24.865. Lars taver! 14,546 
? res $29 wihote Fe oY Huu 
R39 Rate ‘ ined editions 
4 iO } { 


Tavern, 450 W Federa St 


stow! Ohio. Published vy Uper 
ib. Corp. Est. 1938. Subscription 
‘ page 7x1 Put hed rd 
For s los otl \ d 
itior GSS1: (gross) 10,000. 
grills, et¢ 15 hotels clubs 
149; package tore §8 thers 
tes 
| Page Page ; Page 
£160.00 ¢ 9 ¢ 59 00 
150.00 SA ft Tims 
140.00 R55 0 Ron 
d red. 40: } 


Indiana Beverage Life, 2118 N. Meridian 


dianapolis 2, Ind. Published by 





ige Life Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Sub 
on $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
B< IS close 25t! \gency dis 
i ~ 
ition stater nt rr pon 
Rates 
l Page Page 4% Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
117.50 73.00 $8.00 
110.00 70.00 36.00 


rd red, $40; bleed, 10 


® 


Favern News, 3134 N High St 
us 2, ©. Published by Ohio Tav 


ws Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Subscrip 
$ Type page 10 2/7x16 4/7 
ed 10th and 25th Forms close 
1 22nd. Agency discounts, 15-2 
illation 13.269; (gross) 16,485 
rs 7,888; hotels clubs 2,739 
stores, 2,576: others, 147. Rates 
er line; color, 50 
nd Tavern, 1430 S. Penn Square 


Phia 2. Published by AM, Ine 


Subscription, $3. Type page, 
Published Monday Forms 
riday Agency discounts 15-0 
ition 13,156; (gross) 14,560, 
lls, hotels and club 11,703 
er 1,065 others 108 Rates 
aL 000 lines {Ry 10.000 


© 


News, 57 W (irand Ave Chi 
Published by Ass¢ ited Pub- 
Corp Est 193 Subscription 

page 10%x16. Published Ist 
Mondays. F« Wednes 


cy dis 


rms close 
unts, 15-2 


tion, 13,998; | (gro 


i 18,963. 

taverns, <¢ ibs, restaurants, 
ickage tores 131 others, l,- 
Open 65< 000 lines 63c 


es, 6lce: 20.000 lines, 58e 
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Wines 
Francisco 
Wienand Est 


@ 


and Vines, 717 Market St., 3: 


1919. Subscription, $3 


Type page 7%x10 Published 
Forms close 24th Agency discounts 
Circulatior 2.651; (gross) 41,000. 


Wineries 36; bottlers and execs 84 


other t68 Rates 
Times 1 Page Page Page 
l $180.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 
ma0o00 oo of 00 


{ 140.00 


bleed, 10 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


@ 


Automotive Digest, 2 E. Twelfth St 


Cincinnati 10. Published by Automobile 
Digest Pub. Co. Est. 191 Subscription 
$3. Trim size, 8 x11, Type page, 7x 
10) Published Ist Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, 100,441; (gross), 103,323. 
Car and truck dealer 15,922 indepen- 
dent maintenance est., 67,857: jobbers 

870: fleet owner 500; others, 9,861 
Rate 
rimes l Page Page % Page 

l $460 ) $935 00 $125.00 

t $3 iD 0.00 115.00 

2 100.00 205.00 105.00 
( I Red, $¢ bleed, 10° 


Automotive Industries, 56th and Chest 


it Sts Philadelphia 39. Published by 
Chilton Co. Est. 1899. Subscriptior $2 
Trim size 814x114 Type page, 7x10 
Published Ist and 15th. Forms close 10 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 10,959; (gross) 2,616, 


Manufacturers, 
eges R76 


8,766; libraries and col- 
government depts and em- 
finance companies, banks, etc 


ployves 


972; others, 405. Rates— 

Times l Page 5 Page , Page 
] $188.00 $100.00 $ 59.00 
4 182.00 97.00 56.00 
é 175.00 14.00 53.00 
} 162.00 88 00 47.00 


Standard color, $35; 


bleed, $30 
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Automotive News, 2666 Penobscot Blde 
Detroit 26, Mich. Published by Slocum 


Pub Co Est 1925 Subscription, $6 
Trim size 11x15% Type page, 104%x 
14%. Published Monday. Forms closs 


10 day preceding Agency discounts 
15-2 

Circulation 33.861; (gross) 
Dealers, jobbers independent 
nance estabs., fleet owners 
mfrs 3,912; finance companies 


etc., 2,040; others, 2,514 


34,354. 
mainte- 

26,014 

banks 


tates page, $480; 1 col. inch, $8.40; 
line, 60« Color Red $75 per page; 
bleed, 10° extra 


® 


Dealer News, 1700 W. Eighth St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. Published by Dealer 
Pub. Co Est 1937 Subscription, $3 
Type page, 10%x16. Published Wednes- 
day Form Friday Agency dis 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation 
Independent 


close 


S845: (gross) 
naintenance 


11,477. 
establish- 


ments, 5,786; dealers, 1,054: others, 1,- 
R22 Rates $4 per incl flat 
Standard red ; per inch minimum 


$40 


® 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York, 22 


N. ¥ Published by Hearst Magazines, 
Ine Est. 1903. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%4x11%4 Type page 7x10 Pub 


Forms clos¢ 
discounts, 15 
68,540; (gross), 
independent 


lished monthly 

ceding Agency 
Circulation, 

Dealers, 23.015 


20th pre 
70540, 
mainte- 






nance establishments, 33,902; jobbers, 
7,815; fleet owners, 2,333; auto mfrs., 


944: others, 698. Rates 


i 
} Cal. Published by E. B. 


15th. 


Times 1 Page 4 Page \% Page 
1 $550.00 $275.00 $145.00 

6 525.00 "65.00 140,00 

l 500.00 255.00 135.00 


d 10 


Standard red, $75; bles 


@ ABP 


Motor Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts 
idelphia 39, Pa. Published by 


Phil 
Chilton 


ct t. 1899 Subscription, $3 Trim 
size Si44x11% Type page, 7x1 Pub 
lished 5th Forms close 20t} \gency 


discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 66,108; (gross), 
Independent maintenance 
285: dealers, 24,994; jobbers, 3,562; fleet 


67,845. 
estab 37, 





wwhners, 87; others, 405. Rates 
Times | Page Page 4% Page 
] $440.00 $240.00 $1 00 
th mg5 00 "1TS.00 113.00 
soa .00 196.00 103.00 

Standard red, $75; bleed, $35 
Southern Automotive Peach- 
tree Bidz Atlanta 5 b by W 
R. C. Smith Publishing Co Est. 1921. 
Subscription $1. Trim size Si4x1l1\% 


Forms 
tatement on re- 


Type page, 7x10. Published 8&tl 
close 19th — be me 


quest gency discounts, 15 
Circulation, 25,012; (gross) 27,506. 
Fleet owners, 2,107; dealers, 9,022; job- 
bers, 714; maintenance est 11.040: 
others, 661. Rates 
Time 1 Page Page Pag 
l $250.00 $140.00 $ 70.00 
i) 25 00 125.00 65.00 
12 200.00 110.00 60.00 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $2 


Transport Topies, 1424 16th st Be. Wee 
Washington 6 ~ S Published by 
Amerean Trucking Associations, Inc. 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $4.50. Trim size, 
11 9/16x14%. Type page, 10 11/16x13% 
Published Monday Forms close Mon 
day prec. N. I. A. A. statement on re 
quest gency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 15.502; (gross), 16,200, 
Truck operators, 8,501; private carriers 
& shippers, 2,305; mfrs. & dealers, 739; 
others 528. Rates—3,300 line $0.30 


$0.26 
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Western Automotive Service, 690 


10.000 lines, 


lines, 


Mar- 


ket St., San Francisco 4. Published by 
Dealer Pub. Co Est. 1923 Subscrip 
tion, $2 Trim size, 8%4x11% Type 
page, 7x10. Published 6th. Forms close 


discounts, 15-2 
3,461; (gross) 5,417. 
maintenance establish- 


12th Agency 
Circulation, 
Independent 


ments, 1,864; car and truck dealers, 416; 

parts jobbers, 273; oil jobbers, 263; oth- 

ers, 522 tates 

Times 1 Page % Page \, Page 
1 $195.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
6 170.00 100.00 70.00 
2 150.00 85.00 60.00 


12 
Standard red, $45; bleed, $25 


CANADA 
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Bannatyne 
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Motor in Canada, 365 Ave., 


Winnipeg Man Published by Home 
Publishing Co., Ltd Est 1915 Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 84%x11%4. Type 


74x10. Published 10th Forms 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 6.357; (gross), 


Garages, filling stations and fleet 


page, 
close Ist 
6,955. 
own- 


ers, 4,004; mechanics, 73 auto and ac- 

cessory dealers, 955; others 788 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \, Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 
iH 90.00 54.00 29.00 
12 85.00 51.00 28 00 


Standard red, $20: bleed, 15% 





AVIATION naam —— 18 


. Magazine of Wall street and Bu-iness 
© DI Analyst, 90 Broad St., New Yy c 4 
Published by Ticker Publishing ¢ Ir 


Aero Digest, i! iding “Aviat : ia Canadian Aviation, 481 University Ave., Est. 1907. Subscription, $12.5 mim & Mod 
rae , > - 7x] 





nee Mad n Ave New Yor Toronto 2. Published by MacLean-Hunt- ize S4xl1l [Type page, { g 
Put ed | \eronautica Best er Pub. Co. Est #28. Subscription, $2 lished every other Saturday 
‘ub. Cor] Est } Subscript : Trim Zz Si, xll Type page 7x10 close 8 day preceding Agel! lis 
rrin ze S%4x1l1l%. Type page Xit Published Ist. Forn ose 18th. Agency count 15-0) Circulatio! 612; x 
Pul a | ! ] lisc r 15-¢ (gI ) BL.757. Rates 
Age! discount Lf Ci jlatior S21; (gross) 4,531. Times l Page % Page 1 ge 
Circulat r 34,717; ( ‘ ) 36,116. Rates e500 00 £228 00 
Ma ifa ire! i t Li arrier ‘ Time Page Page , Page 13 145.40 -01.60 
i4 ri t operator! dealet $ ( $ 72.00 $ 42.01 ‘ 416.00 282.00 
Siege or ' ht ete e 1k 60 ¢ 6.0 le 7 10 
1.4¢ it ne I Standard red, $ tandard blue vel © 
Paw ‘ ] Mid-Continent Banker, 108 © 
¢ ‘ : Loui Put shed bv Commer 
; r Est i Su t 
BANKING AND FINANCIAL 3 ; i TO 
\ ounts 
Cir 3.127: (gro 1.959 
j fl 
i 8 5 t. Rat 
; I I Pag 
180, Banking, I Ht St N y ) t 21 E100 06 
Aeronautical Engineering Heview, I I i \ er ! Banker \ ‘ R000 Moto 
‘ . g . tior $ TY iz ; 
. «10 r | ; 
, " | \ 
34.695 I ) 36,756. 180) 
t ! 6,04: i Savings and Loans News, N 
S600; 9,202. t ! ! trustees und employes se OS P tched 
' Ra Sa ! i | I 
| ie 4 Pa Q x a | 
Ss] ‘ I } \c ; 
110.01 Cit tion, 253; (21 10,679. 9° 


© : f Moto 
Barron’s—The National Business and 12 
App Financial Weekly, 4 New St New ay 
. i | ‘ Barro Pul 
Airports and Air Carriers, br : Est. 1 Su ription $10. Type CANADA 
S44 xX 11] ' Put hed Monday 


i p tion Das27; (wt he ) 47,001, © ey 





B32 ‘ , Post, 
o.264: S416. £418 eo, $140 : 
uf 7 ¢ 1 \ 
! I I S 
= A ) 
Cc. J ead Ss i } pag 
I - . 
*1BC ; SIS24; bay we = 
, ter = al 
Finance, N. W Driv Chicas 
; | Put Corr } . Pacif 


ABC ( ‘397; (21 ), 8,481, 


American Aviation, 


norte Vermont ave, Bank : ‘9; others, 1.631. BEAUTY SHOPS, TOILET ARTICLES} 


\ \ \ | I 


’ ‘ l . F TO.08 . 
Ay 7, ’ , . 


‘ : ‘ ~. . son : a : : 
, pied, 9.645, American Hairdresser, 309 W. J 
\ "* 

i 





< | Financial Werld, & I 8 i 1 \ 
: . \ 
; i 
' tion, $ rm ’ 56.497: (gross), 59,69 
. x | il a ; ad ¢ vne | ] 
We Feo | i! ‘ , , ‘ 7.177: othe ' Rud: 
’ Re 
3.270 33,592 : 
ABC 
© ! | start 
\viation Veeck, ! \ p04 $27 . mi + 
\ at rt ' ' I , } . , < 28, ci 
~ . \ pe } , x ARP 
. : American Perfumer & Essential Oi! Re 
14.205 t6,1s2 Industrial Banker, The, i1' I Rerr view, ke th St New York 16 
M f t Fort Wayne Ind. Published by ished by Moore-Robbins Pub. ¢ 
. Ea " 1906 Subscription. $ Trin - 
8 i ~ , : rin 7 I'y ix Put hed tl 
‘ \ Published I ! \ge! ad Sen 
t I Ag d 5 
Cir t S344; a | 1,244 
. ’ 1.700; 2158 \f por distribut 
31 ¢ , : ¢ "a r y 2] | 
. Ra I > ge | 
: : . 4 Pag > 40 3 4, 0 e 9.4% 
: : _ { ®°5 00 Standard « for bleed 10 
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orn Yachting, Ik, 42nd St., New York 17 Modern Brewery Age, 55 W. Wacker 
e} 





Yodern Beauty Shop, 605 5 rearbor 
g izo Pub hed by Moderr Put ! by Yachting Publishing Dr Chicago 1 Published by Brewery 
Shop, In Est 924. Subscrip Cor Est. 190 Subscription, $5. Trin Age Pub. Co., In Ist. 1933. Subscrip- 
Trim size, 84x11%. Type page, e, 9x1 Type page, 7x10! Published tior $3 C'ype page, 7x10 Published 
G12 x ished h precedir Forms t. Fort Ost tl \gweney dis int oth kor close oth Agency dis 
Agency discounts, 15-2 ) count 15-( 
n 68,666; (gross) 72,002. Circulatior 45,023; (er ) 16,131. Circulatio 3,120. 
and owne! 60,64 man Rate Brewel! ter 
ad perator > o20 th r IRS | 5 | ’ , Pa 68. } und 
4250 R500 S170 Avy 
ee < 00 195.06 1 ) $ Ot 
t 0 ine r j l $ » l 
8 4 S dat " ) ) { { 
>it l Standat j . ble i 14) 


BOATING BOTTLING, BEVERAGES, SODA BRICK AND CLAY PRODUCTS 
FOUNTAINS 


Motor Boat, combined ‘ wel! ARP Brick and Clay Record, 5 S: Wabash 
‘ I +Y Ff N ork 7 \ve Cc} ago 3 Published by Indus- 


Beek ic ‘ 
trial Publications, Inc. Est. 189 Sub- 


+059 





= te $reg Bo ne ~s ~ Rene Rennstonm _Carbonator and Bottler, (56 ription. $6 Trim sine 8x1] Type 
f ‘i - Viarietta st N.W Atianta s, Ga Pub- f 7.4 > : " . . 
ge. 7x10. Published t. Forms shed by Lovyiess Pub. Co. Est. 1905 age, 7x10. Published monthly Forms 
tl Agency discount Cir Sub ription. $4 Trin ie 9 «11% close Oth preceding Agency dist ints, 
39,128; (cross), 40,056. Rates 'vpe page. 7x10. Published 1st. Forms »=Y N I. A. A, statement furnished on 
Pas P rage tn pr Agency d ount 15-0 "Circuiatio: 4,271; (gross) 1,862, 
vee wp, EE CUIA CE o. Gis; (gross), 5,000. Clay products manufacturers and su- 
{ - pe sain tof + eer ce teten erintendents 1,983 designers en- 
. : ep , , ' ara neer 1,317 schools and libraries, 
10.679. 8” rd red, $100, bleed mie Page Page ; Page 70; equipment mfrs., 85; other 97, 
$ 00 $16 ( $ 85.00 tate 
© ; [80:00 125.00 oe Times 1 Page Pag , Page 
‘ $° 40.0 $130.00 $ 90.00 
st dard red $ U eed . +) Rib OF eilimiii 65 00 
Motor Boating, 572 M n A New l — 190.00 V.0U 19.00 
Pul j ed hy H ur ‘ Ml & Standard red, Q ’ per page or iess, 
Ect 1 > Subscript . : ) orange blue, purple vellow or green, 
Pi hon © anes at i eB 
Ist. Fort tl Ager 
t 1 Cireulat ’ 12.572: National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Kroad St., 
r 14,005. Rat New York 4. Published by Keller Pub 
Py ‘ ape Pa . Est 88 Subscription, $3 Trim 
_1 Pai ¢ Page Ze, 8% xi1 ype page, 7x10. Put BUILDING 
“ Cireulati 7,273; gross) 8,365. RP 
; everage t ng ints 9,594 mfrs 
5 ind exe itive 1° thers 538 
st rd red, $100; bleed, 15% Rate American Builder, 105 W Adams St., 
32.82 - oe — — ee Ch cago Publi hed _by Simmons- 
ony Fan AN e oF nd Boardmalr Pub. Corp Est 1879. Sub- 
z= hips Y fea scription, $3. Trim size, 8%4%x11%. Type 
an Ot 140 00 mE ON page, 7x10, Published list. Forms close 
: - ae 15tl Agency discounts 15-2. N.LA.A. 
Pacifi« Motor Beat, 7 ( ] i (es : “ht . vi" ‘ vv statement n request 
1, Wasl Publish Miller Standard red, $ oreeG, 1Y Circulation, 81,574; (gross), 83,618, 
icatior Est 08. Sub Contractors and builders, 41,038; spe- 
$ rri ize, 8% x11%. Type ia trad contractor 9,401 lumber 
Published 20th preceding nd bids material dealers 12,895; 
trd As ! 1 int il nite ts nd eng neers 2.079 realty, 
28a others 13.820 Rate 
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583: contractors and builders, 2,706 
mfrs. and producers, $44: universities 
colleges, schools, 2,458; public libraries 
professional clubs, Societies and trade 


industrial companies, 2,348 


(geross) 


ass'ns. 589 





govt engineers and officials, 7,201; 
others, 2,801 

tates per page Less than pages, 
$340: 3 5; 6 pages, $200; 12 
pages pages, $270; 24 pages, 
$265 Standard yellow, orange, red, 
blue, $75; spread, $140; matched colors 
$100; bleed, 20% per page 


1948 





@ 


Construction Bulletin, formerly Im- 
provement Bulletin, Lumber Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis l Published by 
Chapin Pub. Co Est. 1893 Subscrip 
tion, $6 8144x114. Type page, 
close 


Trim size 


7x10. Published Thursday. Forms 
Thursday pret Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 2,937; (gross), 4,001. Con- 


tractor and builders, 1,633; mfrs., 523 
distributors, 454; others, 362 Rates 
rimes 1 Page \% Page 4 Page 
1 100.00 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 
12? 7TO.00 38.00  O0 
} 65.00 25 00 19.00 
Color, per page $30; bleed, 10° 


© D 


Construction Methods, 330 W. 42nd St., 


New York 18 Published by McGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Field methods 
and equipment and materials of engl 
neering construction. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 26,541; (gross) 28,057. 
Architects and engineers, 2,024; con- 
tractors and builders, 12,428; govern 


ment 1683; industrial organizations 





9 865 equipment mfrs and materials 
producers, é distributors 1,417 
others, 1,426 
Time 1 Page 
1 $410.00 
4 880.00 
12 850.00 
24 340.00 


Standard colors, $75; bleed, $60 


© D 


Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y Published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. Est 
1874. Devoted to the engineering, con- 
struction and operation of buildings, 
sewers, waterworks bridges, roads 
dams foundations, earthwork flood 


control, public works, shipbuilding, ir- 
rigation, canals and railroads. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published weekly, Thurs- 
day. Forms close 10 days preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 41,743; (gross), 43,495. 


architectural engineers, 
14,250 govt., mu- 
and foreign, 9,424; 


Consulting and 
5,510; contractors, 
nicipal, state, county 


public utilities and industrial, 5,108; 
professors, students, schools and col- 
legwes, 1.282: mfrs. of building products 


and construction equipment, 
building and con- 
1.274: distributors, 


equipment 
1,274; producers of 
struction materials, 


1,170; others, 2,436 tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \. Page 
$432.90 $392.00 $159.00 

13 410.00 289.00 155.00 

26 399.00 280.00 148.00 

52 379.00 264.00 140.00 

Standard yellow orange, green, red, 

blue, $106: bleed, $75 

Michigan Roads and Construction, $02 


Hollister Bldg., Lansing 3, Mich. Pub- 
lished by State Review Pub. Co Est. 
1905. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
11% Type page, 7%4x10 Published 
Thursday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, none 

Circulation, 1,162; (gross), 1.752. Con- 


tractors, 455; county road comm., 255; 





dealers and distributors, 310 others, 

154 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 16.00 
47.50 15.20 
15.00 14.40 
42.50 13.60 

$15 


Pacific Builder and Engineer, $102 Ar- 
cade Bldge., Seattle 1, Wash. Published 
by Pacific Builder & Engineer, Inc. Est 
1902. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close lst preceding. Agency dis 
count, 15-2. N.LA.A, statement on re 
quest 
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6.201. 


80 other ) Rat 1 mas . 


Seuthwest Builder and Contractor, 
| Ay (‘a f 


S. H s 

hed I \ | ( i 
Sut $1 4 
Er | \ , 
put \ 
Bulldir I FY 
day I 
N.1LA.A \ 
d t 

Cir ila Dh ThakS 5 6,112 
Ru fy 

f 
Ra 


ferns Contractor, * 


$ » ‘ 
‘ , I 
! d 
1.001; 2,470 
Western Buallder, 4 I Michigan St 
Milwauke V ed We 
er lild I I ( Est > 
P j 8 | Si, x l 
pa x " | 
< Vi \ ‘ | 
( L228; 2,431 
( | I a ‘ 
trad ' 48 
i 
| | 
6 ‘ 
{ ‘ 
¢ } 
Western Construction News, M 
et Sas . Cal Put 
t } ~ 
acr . ‘ a1 ‘ ‘ | 
t 1 15tl | 
A.A 
} \ | int 
c t 12.87; it.461, 
t.4 | 
. 
CANADA 
Engineering Journal, 
Sf AY nis > } Ne , 
I it I a 
‘ription, $4. T1 ze, 38 
i ‘ ix! i I I 
th. Agency d 
Circulat ! S374; I ) LOST. 
0) neé A ' _ rf he 
; | w £ ‘ 
née rs 
Ra 
I Pa us I 
$18 : r 
t\ 
] 8 
( t4 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


© 


MeGraw-Hill Digest, WW i2nd St., 
New York 18, N " Published by Me 
Graw-H Put hit Cc Est 1946 
Sut iy ‘SS | Zz gx7%4 
ly pag 1%, xé Publi i 15tl 
} edit lat Forn 

é 6tl f I ceding 

| \ I ya l y= 2 

( ila 14,478; I 22,357 

' ‘ ra op 

N s 


FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 


@ 


Agriculturai kingineering, Dox 2 st 
hed } \ S t 
Engineet! Est. 19 
Z 3x1 4 
; }- 
\ 
4,227 4,401 
\ 1 
‘ 4 . 
1 ex 
rials 
4 ai S26 
i \ ~ t 
\ ! 
| ’ 
‘ £ 
1( 


Farm Equipment Retailing, tL ist 
St St I ] Pub hed y Farn 
kequ ent Ket ns lr Est 1946 
Sy ’ t : rir ne Si%,x1ll\ 
} hed t | 
\ a ~ 
20507 s 22,554 
el 844 2 
; Ie 
I 4 Pag 
? xtr 
} xt 
Farm Implement News, Ss. I i 
’ < | f xs Sul 
Ry .. 
x r th I 
I = 
\s dis« n 
tior 26021; ross) 26,710. 
ad YT * if 
‘ t I Y re 
Ra 
Pag 1 
. t 62 
‘ 14 
‘ , 1 rsi 
i $] 
Implement <A rractor, Graphi Arts 
Bids Kar Cit f o. Put hed by 
I'y ] it ( } t LSRE 
Sy} ¢ Trin Z Si%x1l1l\ 
Put i fortnightly, 
Ss } I S weeks pr 
\g discounts 
tior 24,704; (gross) 25.548. 
hher t h nanufac 
s ifacturer ind job- 
! t ] 6 thers, 1 





$9 40.( $125.0 $ 
‘ is 108 
ix 102.0 
eA 1 +8 
st i | $65 l ed e°2/ 


Implement Record, | Mark S : 
Francisco Ca f Published } 
ood Murdox Est. 1904. 3S I 
ry pak ix Trim s bs 
} t I se 2? } 
( lla 2.963; (zg ISS 
ry \ he « 
i | bt rs’ Y re y it 
R 
l Pa 


FLORISTS, NURSERYMEN 
SEEDSMEN 


® 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News 
WwW j Piva ¢ I 


i I 
I ~ ‘ 
For \ 
( S704; 9.012 
Seed World, ~ Sa = 
ik . 2 t | } N 
Seed i | S rt 
, , 
1 Ac j 
‘ i 5.171 I 5.734. 
s ? 
P | | 
78 ¢ 
$ 
, 


FOOD CANNING AND 
PRESERVING 


Canner, The, 1 N. Dear rn S 
‘ I Pu hed 1} TT} ( 
Pu ge < I 189 Sut r 
$4. Tr x ,. Type pag 
Put hed Saturd Forms <¢ s 
i | Agency 4d nts 
] I 3.156; gr s) 3.4% 
I I 648 d rit tor ) 
qu e! 14f her 
Page % } 
i. é. an $7 
f 
t Q t ; 
80.0 { 
= iard red $ tandard 
¢ } 
Canning Trade, The, 2 S Ga > 
Baltimore 2 Id. Est 1878. Subs 
yn, $4. Trim size, 8%x11? Type 
1 x9 % Published Monday F 
é Wednesday Agency dl ‘ 
( i ! 2.557 3 (a1 2.09 
r is distributors, 518 
a supply 45 other 
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Weste! 
Chain 

Editio 
Editio 
Comm 
Food 

Ca ‘ 





ei 


48 


- Circulation, 5,267; (gross), 5,642. Re- 








P ‘ % Page Ye Pap tailers wholesalers and salesmen, 
$} ry ‘ $ 80.00 ‘ 14.00 4,681; manufacturers and purchasing 
"90.01 56.00 " 29 00 agents, 424; others, 195. Rates 
RO 44.00 28.00 Time l Page Page 4 Page 
65.4 410.00 2.00 ] $1 rah ne $ 67.00 y $1.00 
: ; $3 bleed, 2( 12 100.0 7.00 323 50 
»4 ao of 51.00 20.00 
© Standard red, $5 bleed, 15° 
Western Canner and Packer, SE « 
St San Fran é Pub hed by 
Freeman Publications of Cali FOOD MANUFACTURING AND 
m pie, SRALTE, ee peace. fa PROCESSING 
d ist. Forms 14th 
i nts, 15-0 
" 1.008; (gros 2,372. 
stributor equip 
d r i 180 ARP 
- ry 2 Pag ~ Page Food Industries, \W 2nd St., Nev 


$130 ( ; 0.0 York 18. N. ¥ Pul hed by McGraw 
115.0¢ Hill Pub, Ce in Devoted to foot 





. Ad . . v" proce int and qua ty conwro ke 
~ aS sor, So; —— ‘ “a 1G9R Subscription, $ rin size, 814% 
ind 13th in tions a lll Type page x 1' Published lst 
Year edition, published each ~The oad a Acency d unt 
N.LA.A. § ! ! on reque 
Cire iti IS.7H0% (gross) 26.5 15. 
( ' il i riptions., ¢ 86: corporate 
. vers. su « engi- 
nee tec Ci ‘ sperating 6,67¢ 
iles and advertising, 6 other 637 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION Son BAG nSvee Rene. SS. thas 
pages, $420 pages $400 6 pages 
* Th + page SN 12 page ‘ 4 s 
‘ 18 sare ‘ 
Chain Store Age (Grocery Executives’ gree : ‘ $f for ane 38 
Edition and Grocery Store Managers* 
Edition), S M Ave New Yor 
} I } I a 
I | Sul t < 
: me : © 
} t} 
on @Qa@. iat > - 
eo ' omg Pacifie Fisherman, Columbia St 
428 Seattle { Wasl Published by Mille 
| ; KY in Pul tior Est. 19 Sut 
iptior * rr e, 8%x115. Type 
' ‘ pa ix Pul er d. Forn ‘ 
‘ ‘ ) +} e > - 1 ‘ 
Cire ee eB (2 Toss) 5.S4 
. ’ I z i 74 boat yners 
rat and f in 8: broker 
——E } bu ‘ ale P 7 ® 





Commercial Bulletin, S57 Ss. S&S Pedi z 
>. *) 100 ‘ 
. \ ele | 
j t x Sul t °"] ! tir n 
nm < ne t 13st I ert I 
; I i ‘ ids r 
\\ \ Ar i S s Numbet! 
Standard I = ve 1 
. 4.462; s 4.981. Re reen, $ Bl ; 
r 
. and the Locker 
Yor) . ies 2 
iat Put a 
| g ~~ ’ : Trin ize 
5 Py} | x1 Published 
I ! é I Acen¢ 
Food Field Reporter, W nd St Cireu tior 6,724; gross), 9,358. 
8 Published |} P Bre f , and pro sins 
I I S1Z x i! 1 plant Ze1 
x I lis! ry ‘ t } tor 1 other 
For oa P | ‘ 
: 2 ah Pa . Page 
S,025; (gr 12,085 co4 S140 4 “"e 
and = prox 4 
’ R¢ } . ; 115.0 bh 
st r I blue gree! $7 
| } cs ‘ a 


CANADA Western Food industries, i special sec- 


tion bound into F« Industries, going 
to subscriber in the 11 West Coast 


Vy states. Published t McGraw-Hill Pub 
ABP - Cc Est. Jan., 1947. Trin ize, 84 x11% 
7x10. Published list. Forms 

r {81 lly , ’ 


© 


Type page, 


i.roce 10th Agency 





liver AY close discount 5-2 
(‘ar Published by Maclear Circulation, (gross) 3,466. 
f Ltd Est. 1886 Sub- Rates per pag page $200 4 
> ! 8144x11%. Ty} pages, $180 Ss $165 12 page 
} li } ind 1 $150 
la receding. Ager Standard yellow, orange blue greer 
$75: bleed, $6 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING AND 
PROCESSING—BAKING 


© @ 


Bakers’ Helper, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
ago Published by Clissold Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2. Trim 
iz S1,x11\%4. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
ished ever) other Saturday Forms 

da preceding. N.1A.A, state- 


ent " request Agwenecy discounts, 
Ci ition 16.569, (gzross) 17,002. 
nd bakery owners, 9,698; ex 

i ind manager 2,006 bakery 

! t l4; bakery supplies 1,447 
thet S 

hR ‘ b» ( ! tota amoul f 

ié i ‘ I ole Veal l page Pool 
13 pa ; 6 pa $250: 52 page 
32 | ‘ n fracti« il page in pre 
" t rate earned 
= i a wre l Dif i ea 


New 
Trade 


Bakers Weekly, West 
York 19. Published by 


45th St 
American 


Publishing Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, 
: Tri size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x 
I Published Monday. Forms close 12 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
&. ] ol 13.456; (ross) 14,283, 
Bakeric ind bakery owner 9,162 
X¢ inagel and toremet! ] 
wi ; } ’ supp ‘ 1 &RX others RRS 
Rate i auee » { 13 pages D260 t 
ime Sd page $2 Rate l ed 


ount of space used It one 


Maker, 121 
Published by Miller Free 


Second St Sar 


Western 
rane 


ar Publication Est 1906. Subscrip 
tion, $1. Trin ize, 8% x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published nd preceding. Forn 
close Sth pree Agency discounts p= 2 
N.T.A.A tatement on request 
Circulation 2.105; (gross) 2.480. 
W) t & retailers 1.378 ip 
s t ! t Rat 
l t i Pa Pa 
i Slee ie . ' 
‘ S or 4 
75.4 1 
Stand ‘ blu ereel , ‘4 


FOOD MANUFACTURING AND 
PROCESSING—CONFECTIONERY 


© 


Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia 6. Published by Confectior 








er's Journa lub. Co, Est 1874. Sub 
criptior § rrim size, 8% x1ll%4. Type 
page x10. Published Ist. Forn clost 
20tI Agency discounts l 0 
Ci ation, 3.370; (gross), 4,105. Mfr 
ind t ir personne 2,509 obbers, 465 
ther i199. Rates 
rime Page » Page s Pa 
1 ai ‘ Or Oe ‘ h5.00 

f } Oo no 

< ‘ Uf t UA #5,U0 
( ! i bleed 


International Confectioner, 80 Wall St 
New York 5. Published by Internationa 


Confectioner Ine Est 1891. Subscrip 
tion $ Type page 7x10 Published 
20t} Forn close lst Agency dis 
int ; 
Circulation 2,683; (gross) 5,000, 
Mfrs 1,041 candy jobbers, 1,280; 
others 2. Rate 
Time 1 Page “%, Page % Pag 
l $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 58.00 
4 11 Ho 72.06 50.00 
1? Rilimil 60.00 40.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 10% 
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When you are driving to get your 1949 schedules made up, 
the best place to stop for information is in the pages of the 
1949 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK Number. !ere 


you can look up both markets and media at one time. and 


list “em 


on your schedule with litthe more ado. 


As thousands of marketing executives and space-buvers 


know, you can make your work far easier and more effec. 


tive by using this valuable reference—constantly developed 


and improved since 1921—because while you are studying 


Vlew 


ative wumportance 


es 





LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM 


in the advertisement of a business publica 
tion t means that the publication has filed, in 
the INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK Number 
detailed facts regarding its editorial services, circu- 
ation, influence, market studies, etc., and this will 
be found adjacent to data on the market served 
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FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 


L_WARKETING'S) 


industrial 
MARKET DATA 
Tole) My bent i4. 





1949 MARKET 


CHICAGO 11 
100 E. Ohio St. 





MEDIA DATA IN 1949 


Page No's 
Abernethy Publ Co Ine 45! 
Advertising Age 33-35 
American Artisan 60-61 
American Automobile (Overseas 
Edition) 250-25! 
American Builder 108-109 
American Carbonator & Bottler 93 


American Chemical Society and 
Chemical Engineering Catalog 
Insert Between 1[52-! 
American Exporter 2 
American Exporter—industrial 2 
American Institute of Electrical 


Engineers 21 
American Lumberman & Building 

Products Merchandiser 127 
American Metal Market 394 
American Milk Review 176 
American Miller and Processor 288 
American Restaurant Magazine 496 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 236 
American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers 349, 351 
American Water Works Association 42 
Annual Meat Packers Guide 294-29 
Applied Hydraulics 16-17 
Architectural Forum, The 123 
Architectural Record tit-tt4 
A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 

Directory 351 


Associated Business Papers, Inc The 
2nd Cover-! 
Associated Construction Publications. 239 


Associated Publications 419 
Associated Publishers 43 
Automotive News 77 
Aviation Maintenance & Operations BI 
Bakers’ Helper 281 
Bedding 304 
Retter Theatres 417 
Box Office 419 
Bramson Publishing Co 4! 
Breskin Publishing Corp 437, 455 
Brewers Digest The QR 
Building Supply News 117 
Caminos Y Calles 243 
Canadian Dortor. The tas 
Caradian Fisherman 14f 
Caredian Food Industries 140, 274 


Canadian Irdustrial Eeuipment News 140 
Canadian Journal of Comparative 


Medicine 140 
Canadian Mining Journa' 140, 389 
Canadian Refrigeration Journal 149 
fardy Buvers’ Directory 784 
Cardy Industry 287 
Candy Merchandising 284 
Canner. The 267 


Case-Shepperd-Mann Publ. Corp 
223. 423 
Chemical Engineering 


Chemical Industries 159 
Chilton Publications 206. 301, 377 
Civil Engineering 236 
Cleaning & Laurdry World 331 
Cleworth Publishing Co 457 
Clissold Publishing Co 281 
Coal Age Insert Between (68-169 
Coal-Heat 59 
Commercial Refriaeration & Air 
Conditioning Handbook 16-17 
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‘ ihe buying potentials of markets of particular interest to rates, circulation, and mechanical requirements. Further 
‘ ). ° ° P . . 
- vou. you can evaluate the media which serve those markets factual data on more than 200 of the country’s leading 
Here | @ the same time. Data on markets and media are filed business publications have been filed by the publications 
ere . . 
iil iogether—permanently—where they always can be found themselves. as shown in the list below. 
i i ° °° . . 
uickly and readily. In addition to purely statistical data : _— —_ = 
‘ : : a" Because the INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK Number 
on markets, each section gives essential facts about how : . . 
er is one of the greatest working tools ever offered to indus- 
mve soods are sold and distributed, volume of sales, and prac- ‘ a . : 
ai trial advertising and marketing executives, make sire that 


ec. [tices peculiar to each trade or market. * mega : 
ei ee. everyone in your organization concerned with facts and 


loped T Here, according to markets served, you will find complete figures on industrial markets and media has access to a 
iving Plists of business papers, together with their basic data on copy all the year around, 
7 
7 
a LOS ANGELES 14 SAN FRANCISCO 4 NEW YORK 18 
St. Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 330 W. 42nd St. 
Garfield Building Russ Building 





J49 EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS: 





Page No's Page No's Page No’'s Page No's 
merete Products 147 Highway Contractors and Engineers Milk Dealer, The 182-183 Rock Products 143 
mover-Mast Publications Equipment Manual 27 Milk Plant Monthly 179 Roofing Year Book 129 
81, 347. 36 Back Cover Hitchcock Publishing Co 405, 525 Mill & Factory Back Cover Rumpf Publ. Co 503 
nover-Mast Purchasing Directory 365 Hospital Management 314-315, 332 Mining Catalogs 165, 386 
onstruction Bulletin 239 Mississippi Valley Contractor 239 Scott-Choate Publi. Co 52-53 
, construction Digest 239 Ice Cream Review 182-183 Modern Packaging 437 Serew Machine Engineering 401 
’ onstructioneer 239 «€6—8IES 6 Journal 225 Modern Plastics 455 Serew Machine Publ. Co., Inc 401 
nstruction News Monthly 239 iIttuminating Engineering Society 225 Modern Railroads 491 Sewage Works Engineering 423 
implement & Tractor 261! Modern Theatre 419 Sewerage Manual 427 
Dairy industries Catalog 182-183 industria Y Soldadura 16-17 Motion Picture Herald 417 Shears 439 
Die Castings 16-17 Industrial Distribution Sheet Metal Worker 53 
Diesel Progress 203 Insert Between 320-321 National Bottlers’ Gazette Shop 140 
, Distribution Age 206, 377 industrial Equipment News 367 Insert Between 96-97 Simmons-Boardman Publi. Corp 
Distribution & Warehousing industrial Finishing 361 National Business Publications, Ltd 140 108-109, 370, 487, 488 
Directory 301 Industrial Heating Third Cover National Butter and Cheese Slocum Publishing Co 77 
Dixie Contractor 239 = industrial Maintenance 357 Journal 182-183 Smith Publishing Co., W. R. C 10 
Dedge Corp, F. W 104-105, ttt industrial Marketing 39-42 National Engineer 465 Snips Magazine, The pt 
14, 156-157, 194-195, 342-343, 462-463 Industrial Press 44, 409 National Milk Publ. Co., Inc 179 Southern Automotive Journal 10 
J Domestic Engineering 64-65 Industrial Publications. Inc 117. 125 National Miller Publications, inc 288 Southern Building Supplies 10 
} Domestic Engineering Catalog industrial Publishing Co 16-17 National Provisioner 294-295 Southern Hardware 10 
_ Directory 64-65 industry & Power 461 New England Construction 239 Southern Lumber Journal and 
rittir 433 ~ New Equipment Digest 341 Building Material Dealer 337 
- ° Industry & Weldin 16-17 . 9 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 363 y 8 Southern Power and Industry 10 
Dun's Review 363 «Ingenieria Internacional Occupational Hazards 16-17 Southern Pulp and Paper 
Construccion 290-251 Office Appliance Co., The 137 Manufacturer 451 
El Automovil Americano 250-251 ‘'ngenieria Internacional Industria....— Office Appliances 137 Southwest Builder & Contractor 239 
El Exportador Americano 246 250-2 4 Olsen Publishing Co 182-183 Steel 403 
El Farmaceutico 250-251 Intand § Printer, The 447 = Operating Engineer 466-467 Surplus Record 355 
El Hospital 255 ‘Institute of Radio Engineers, The 233° Organic Finishing 397. Sutton Publishing Co., Ine 407 
Electrical Buyer's Reference 220-221 Institutions Catalog Directory 2 3 64-65 Sweet’s File. Architectural 
Electrical Construction & Institutions Magazine 2-3, 64-65 Packaging Parade 44! Builders Engineering 104-105 
Maintenance 231 . Panamerican Publishing Co 255 Sweet's File Mechanical 
Electrical Dealer 227. Johnston Export Publishing Co 246 «Paper & Pulp Mill Catalogue 444 Industries 342-343 
Electrical Engineering 215 Journal of American Water Works ’ Paper Industry and Paper World Sweet's File for Power Plants 462-463 
Electrical Manufacturing 190 Ass'n 425 The 444 Sweet's File, Process Industries. 156-157 
Electrical Publications, Ine Journal of Chemical Education 19 Paper Mill News 449 Sweet's File, Product Designers 194-195 
219. 227 7 , 6 Penton Publishing Co 193, 341, 390, 403 
Electrical South 10 peng Publishing > NS-49, 60-61 Pharmacy International 250-251 Taxicab Industry, The 16-17 
Electrical West 217 Sasert Betwe 96-97 Pit & Quarry 149 Technical Publishing Co 359, 469 
Electrical World 212 ~ etween -. =r Pit: and «Quarry Handbook 145 Telephone Engineer and 
Kenfield-Davis Publ. Co 17 * 
ty on the Farm Magazine 223 Plant Engineering 359 Management 175 
, Light & Power 219 ~=Leather & Shoes 50 Plastics Buyer, The 457. Telephone Engineer Publ. Corp 175 
ing & Mining Journal Locker Plants and Frosted Foods 140 «6 Plastics World 457 Texas Contractor 239 
r Insert Between 392-393 Loyless Publ. Co 93 Plumbirg and Heating Journal 12 Textile Catalogs 508 
Expor r Americano 246 Plumbing and Heating Wholesaler 52 Textile Industries 10 
Machine Design 193 Power 466-467 Textiles Panamericanos 255 
Pact Management & Mainterance Machinery 409 Power Generation 469 Theatre Sales 417 
= insert Between 352-353 Machine & Tool Blue Book 40 Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 243 Thomas Publishing Co 345, 367 
Farm mplement News 259 Maciean-Hunter Publ. Corp Practical Builder 125 Thomas’ Register of American 
n @ Publications, In 397 143, 147 ’, 477 Practical Publications, inc 361 Manufacturers 345 
re gineering 423 MacRae’s Blue Book 369 Proceedings of the 1.R.E 233. +Timberman, The 335 
Fleet wner 73 Manufacturing Confectioner. The 284 Product Design & Development 199 Traffie World 299 
Plow 6-17, 379 Manufacturing Confectioner Pub!. Co Production Engineering & 
“ ectory. The 6-'7. 379 The 284 Management 4°3 United Roofer 107 
“ blishing Co i 7. 379 Manufacturers Record 4 Product News 140 Urner-Barry Co 176 
“d justries insert Between 272-273 Manufacturers Record Publ. Ce 4 Progressive Architecture 121 Utilization 167 
d lustries Catalogs 27 Marine Engineering & Shipping Public Works Magazine 427 
rd ker, The 264 Review 370 Publishers’ Auxiliary The 37 Vance Publishing Co 127. 264, 523 
Port tly Telephone Engineer 175 Mass Transportation p17 Pulp & Paper Magazine of 
un The 399 Materials & Methods 197 Canada 140, 447 Water & Sewage Works 21 
rritz blications, tn 444 McGraw-Hill Catalog Service Purchasing 347 Water Works Engineering 423 
vel & Oi! Heat 16-57 165, 220-221, 386, 508 Water Works Manual 427 
McGraw-Hill Digest 250-251 Qualified Contractor 229 Welding Engineer 
age blishing Co 190 McGraw-Hill International Corp Quigley Publications 417 insert Between 520-521 
Sillett Publishing Co 243, 421 250-251 Western Builder 239 
rap Arts Monthly 475 McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 8-9 Railway Age 487. 489 Western Building 119 
vide k- Directory 397 Mechanical Engineering 349 Railway Engineering and Western Newspaper Union 14 
SUSS0% Publications. In Don 287 Mechanization, Inc. 167 Maintenance 487, 488 Wood... 923 
Metal Finishing 397 Railway Mechanical Engineer 487. 488 Wood Working Digest 25 
nayw Publ. Co 439, 441 Metal industry Publishing Co 397 Railway Purchases and Stores 493 World Construction 243 
Meat Piping & Air Conditioning Metal Working Equipment 407 Railway Signaling 487. 488 World Ports 458 
' 48-49 Michigan Contractor & Builder 239 Refrigeration Industry, The 16-17 
eat Publishers, Inc 56-57 Mid-West Contractor 239 Reinhold Publ. Co 121, 197 Yachting . 88 
rat & Ventilating 44 Mid-West Purchasing Agent, The 478 Roads and Streets 243 Yachting Publishing Corp 8a 
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FREIGHT TRANSPORTATI es 1 4 Page 
© @ ON AND 1 $225.00 $126.00 ri 
DISTRIBUTION 6-7 172.50 96.50 00 
: : 12-13 150.00 84.00 4°£.00 
Manufacturing Confectioner, The, 400 Standard red, blue or green, $75; eed 
W. M n St., Chicago 6. Est. 1921 5 oO , : . — 
Sul ! yn, § Trim size S%4xll\& @ -_ : —— ——_ — 
ryp as 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
ott N.I A.A Statement on ré Leonard's Guide, 155 N. Clark St. Chi- 1B 
: Bency discount oe" £ l iblished by G. R. Leonard & 
(My all . ‘ . E 1912. Trim size, 94%x12. Type Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chi. 
See ae et, ee ee page, 8x1 Published’ annually, ‘Tr eago 40. Published by the H. O. Reno 
rs. 477. Rates PI 7 , vised quarterly. Forms close 10th mont! Co Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim 
a preceding. 4 editions, one each for New size 1044x144. Type page, 8%4x12. Pub. 
| Pa Pa Pas York City, ¢ izo, Philadelphia and lished 30th preceding. Forms close lst, 
$1 e en o on in the Universal editior which is appli Agency discounts, 15-0. 
- ’ a , a0't ib] om a sh ippin point. Agency Circulation, 6,324; (gross), 6.818, 
i a0 eo A : discount l in solic ited contracts Furniture retailers, 5,494; manufactur. 
Sta > . . : ‘ lla 15,766; (gross), 18,928. ers, 718; others, 158. Rates— 
lard l or ora e, $ I l, $1 Direct . per 18 others 394 , ‘ 1 ? 1 
Rat - >» oC rimes 1 Page e Page 4 Page 
sates (per an } 1 $300.00 $160.00 00 
Editi Page Page % Page & 200.00 120.00 00 
Universa > 0 $250.06 $175.00 l 180.0f 100.00 ).0 
New Yor] 25.00 150.00 90.00 Standard red, $75; bleed, $50. 
FOOD MANUFACTURING AND fiiiina 15000 «10000 Ss 600 SSS 
PROC S Philadely a 150.00 100.00 60.00 ® 
GRAIN PRODUCTS Furniture Manufacturer, 342 Madison 
Ave New ork 17. Published by Vin. 
a -_ ce oT rds . Est. 1879. Subscrip. 
rraftic World, adver tising ¢ ffice 418 S a a . ‘- he m = 9x12 Type + 
needy + De Seen , Published by 7x10 ~ ublished 15th. Forms close 30th 
ba pin brag # TR Nimes Est 190% Sub- Agen discounts, 15-2. 
Sere Sale Bake ek ee nee Circulation, 7,600; (gross), 8,455, 
Lee ‘x ib hed Saturday rorms Manuf: rcturers and their employe 9. 
American Miller and Processor, = . ese week prec. Agency dis- 875: planing mills, ete., 698; architects, 
Wwe ot hicagro 6. Published by Na ant oe P = designer draftemen interior dé ra- 
M er Pul tions Feat & (irculat S.300; (gross), 8.554. Mar tare 0 upholsterers 1.591: t 
. ptior g Prir 1Z 84x fracture! : ipper 1,6 Moto 758. Rates— 
y xl | hed t | ' ads teamship ne . : 
As , ; J , 2 , ted groups, rime 1 Page Page % Pag 
r Nf I l $235.00 $120.00 $ 
' . a 6 22 5.25 
“meg week ‘BF Tread Page Page 4 Pag: 12 911.50 108.0 
‘ I ! ti Sat £102 of $130.0 Color 29 bleed ’ 
X ‘ t i | ist Hf 50.00 106.00 
otl Ra f >of on. 
“ os Of SULUU 
Page Page ‘ Pa 180) ARP 
f°R5 H 17 0 t 
t 0 Ss Gift and Art Buyer. 6 Fifth 
H 0 Wit New York - = Published | 
St i i ¢ } i, $2 drew Gey Ine Est 1917 Ss 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS tion, $ frim size, 8%x113 
page 7x10 Publ hed ist Forn 
L5tl Agency discounts 15- 
Circulation, 12.947; (gross), 13,990 
180) Retailers, 10,471; others, 2,¢ Rates 
rin Page % Page ; Pag 
FOOD MANUFACTURING AND American F uneral Director, W. 42m l $ Of $145.01 $ 9 
PROCESSING—MEAT PACKING St.. New York 18, Published by Kates | 18.08 tx 
S ription, $ Trin Zé x12. Ty} ‘ $ bleed, 15 extra 
ize, 7x1 Pul ! 1 12th. Forms clo _ 
th. Agency « sunts, 1 
Circulati: S200; ! ), 9,233. F 
© einem ane: D 
ture ‘1; other Rat 
rh > . - | P Home Furnishings Merchandising, 
he National Provisioner, S I e Fe Rroadwa) New York 1 Publishe 
. =T *) ‘ : Si x $ 60.! PO« Way . . ‘ 7 4 
. a = oe 86.0 54. Haire Publishing Co. Est. 1901. § 
: 7 , , 4 i g ‘ ie eriptior $3. Trim size, 9%4x12% 
fact ' A. $1 page, 8 5/16 x 11%. Published 29t} 
, I “ : ding Forms close llth gent 
; s > Xx ‘ iY ‘ 15 . 
- A the # Sacus _— Circulatior 9.530; (gross) 10,80 
y _—— \ ‘ABC Retailers, 7,331; others, 4171 R 
Clr tiny S918 O256 Times 1 Pages 1 Page " 
\I ‘ : . € 8 . + asket and Sunnyside, 1% broadwa l $337.01 $195.00 $10% 
ret } ‘ Ne Yo I shed I The Casket " 58 149.50 g 
‘ r ’ , : 5 
t pas { su riptior ¢ rir 1 ) 120.0 
" ¢ . ‘ l ‘ x10 Stand d red blue o re en 
£18 f K bh} a 1 
~ far ’ ‘ $ Cir S,0S1 8.915. Fu 
’ . timers é,USt } 
: hers, 528 © ABP 
' , . House Furnishing Review, 1170 B 
i , > #- ae * vay New rk 1 Publi shed 4 
y y.UU 7 95 Publishing Co Est. 1892. Subscr 
8 é ‘ : Trin ze, 8%x11%. Type pa 
£0.00 49 4 Penta t Resting . Tomene elem 
FOREIGN TRADE . 60: bleed. $1 Ang nn Mg yarmg, os 
t ement on request 
Circulation, (gross) 10,99. 
Retailers 5.005: obbers-exportelr 
1 mfr and representatives 
ARP FURNITURE, BEDDING, HOUSE thers, 528. Rates (consecutive 
FURNISHINGS eee a | 
Papert Trade A Shipper, \ s a Se $1 89. a ~~ Wi 
\ ’ h I t ; | } } a } 3304.00 { $1 
. : c : f Fe OO 145.00 g 
‘ S ~ 4! 12 225.00 126.00 
day. Fort Ved ee Standard red, blue, green, $100; 
i unts, 1 Creckery and Glass Journal, including — 
. tte: nd Bra Salesman 117 
‘ 1.09 5.20 I 1dwa Ne York 1, N. Y. Published 
Manufa re! 8 by H Pub. C Est. 1874. Subscrip- 
cha ‘ t 8 . R $ Trin ize, 8%4x11% Type 
iz Published 3rd Forms Ente riors, 11 E. 44th St New Y« 
: ' th Agency discounts, 15-2 ub ed by Whitney Pubs., In¢ 
$1 S ) ( lla n, 5.456; (gross), 5,967. Re- is 3. ‘s it ription, $5. Trim size x 
13 " dealer it hina and glass and Type page, 7x10. Published ist. For 
= ‘ ir officia 732; jobbers, 407; man- close 5th. Agency discounts, 15- 
5 s ' factur ind representatives, 668: Cireulation, 14,842; (gross), 15,6 
‘ $4 s, 6 Rates as specified Interior design group, 7,306; home 
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100,992 








Nati 





id whole- rrim size, 8%4x11% 7x10. 
ished alternate Thurs. Forms close 
14 days preceding. N.I.A.A. statement 
Agency discounts, 15-0 





ing ym request 
‘ Page Circulation, 5,239; (gross), 6,189. Gas 
or ‘ panies and their general officials 
, O00 ) ] supts engineers and mers. etc., 
ird red, green, blue or yellow, $85; mfrs., 522; others, 676. Rates 
Lv Times l Page % Page 4 Page 
—— ] Sof O00 $160.00 $105.00 


bh 10.00 ] » OO 75.00 
185.0 105.00 65.00 
o¢ 160.00 5.00 55.00 


nal Furniture 
Drive Chicags 


Lake 


Review, 66' 
l hed by 


Publi 








u.UTt 


Retail Furniture Ass'n Est. 
Subscriptior $3. Trin x12 
x10 Published Ist of 
close 10t) ney dis- HARDWARE 
iti 9,196; (gross), 10,861. Re- 
me furnishing tore executives, 
it Rate 
i Page a Page %4 Page Hardware Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
; } OU.U" ’ ; l Published ] 


; yi 0t 2. York City 17, N. 


135.0' 110.00 ton Co. Est. 1855. Subscription, $1. Trim 
' v LU0.09 size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
eed, 94 ished every other Thursday Forms 
close } weel preceding \gency dis 
unts, 1 é 
Circulation 33,535 3 gross) 35,153. 
Hardware retailers ind retail sales 
h St., Ne Yor} mer 1,71 wholesalers and _ their 
d Put i yns é e! 6,08 manufacturers’ sales- 
$ Type page men and representatives, 2,902; export 
nes house ind mf! 1,874 thers 948 
‘ line ; , d ’ r) 
a ‘ é i Page Pag 
i 24,740; si,aaa S20) E1900 HF <} iT 
f nn ! i t t ' ht tit 
} ur i ? 1,497 10.0 RO 
ap e Standard red, $ ther T $11 
' ' i, $40 


CANADA 


rin, Hardware Retailer, 5 N. Penn St lt 
+B oamntin af 








© - 190 Pub oc b 
Nati ‘ ] ta Hard re Ass atic 
rurniture and Furnishings, j Ade Subscript ! $1 Trin size . x11% 
td St \\ oront Pu hed b Type page x10. Put hed t. Fort 
' Cc. M lea Pubs Ltd | t 10 Ose t} Agency, discounts 
su tior Tri Z . K11% Circulation 20.578; (gross) 31,745 
Put l ‘ iH | ! ta I ind ilesme! 
i \ge 68 wl I their s me} 
ind Xf l ves ‘ mt 1iesmel 
2.050; (gz1 4.440. und 7T entat ‘ 786 ther gg 
r l ra rot Rates 
S ‘ Pag Pag 
| | . Pag E90 OF 3 
= ®& . q 7 ‘ Hh ti 
s { 10.0 8 ( 
~ la j a ¢ 
CANADA 
: ® @o * 
© Hardware and Metal and Electrical 
Dealer, 481 Ur rsity ve loront 
imerican Gas Journal, | | cont ( nad Pul d b Ml 
Vor , } ; } . Hunter Pu cs Ltd st SSS Sub 
‘ Pu ed \ i A . one 
| | S59 Ss 1 ! ! > Zz 5 4 X I 
I g .x y x t ’ ; y } Ss ; 
1 t | i I } lir 
! \ y 
' 2.649. G Cir t 5,082; (are 5,491. Re 
ind exe t ‘ ther I r ‘ } ,lesmer! { 
‘ , . nt d 
irer R 
I ; Pag : 
e < l i Pa ra 
' ‘ ‘ ' 
. } ) . ¢ 0 
' ‘ * 50 
< ‘4 } oe 
But e-Propane News, mS \ irad 
t Angels  % f. Pu hed t 
Pubs. inc. ist Sul HOSPITALS, NURSING 
¢ Trir size > Type 
pag 1%x6%. Published 25tl pre- 
} T ‘ é t \o< cy dis 
nm, 7 B56 (ere 9,408, American Journal of Nursing, Drex: 
so rij TS al app nce Bldg P} delphia 6, Pa. Est 1900 
frs 86 fue pre Pub hed bv American Journal of 
: 874. R pase Yursing C Subscripti $4. Trim size, 
Af ° <0 Si4x11% Type page 7x10 Published 
: : 4 : 
ed bleed et Forn ( ' +t) Agency discounts 
Circulatior 87,652; (2ro SS,.201. 
Hospitals ind supt 2,187 schools 
App 150 supervisors 1724 staff nurses 
14 666 student nurses 14,024; private 
an ze, 9 E ‘kth St New Yor 16 nurse 99090: public health and indus 
: iblished by Moore-Robbins Pub trial irs 6,839 ther 26,663 
Est 188 Subscription, $4 Rates 
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imes 1 Page “% Page % Page 

] S500 00 $270.00 $150.00 

© $20.01 220.00 120.00 

le 375.00 00.00 110.00 
Color on request, bleed, 20° 


Ohio St 





Hospital Management, 100 EF " 
Chicago 11, lll. Pub. by Hospital Man- 
agement Ine ist 1916. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th Forms close 30th. 
Agen discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 8,536; (gross), 9,328. Hos- 
tal, 1 luding supt and dept. heads, 
7.238: public health and industrial first 
iid stat 408: architects, 124; deal- 
ers and mfrs 227: members of hospi ] 
~oards of , 4 librarians, 227; 
ther 
rimes 1 Page Page Page 











¢ ro £170.00 $125.00 
t 0 147.00 107.00 
’ 7.00 136.00 99.00 
200.00 12 oo 90.00 
Standard red or blue, $50; $25 for each 
iddit a Pp in Sa é ( YT other 
oO! $ f first page, $25 for each 
1ddit il page, bleed, 10% 
Hospitals, I Division St Cr Agro 
( Pul ed by Ameri ! Hospital 
\ est 126. Subscription, $ $ 
mbers Trin Size b x11 
1 ‘ 7x10. Published Ist. Forr 
‘ Agency discounts 15-2 
Circulation 9.243; (cross) 10,205. 
Hospita neluding supt and dept 
head 6,98 public health and indus- 
ial fir aid stations, 855: architect 
dealers and mfrs., 549; members of hos 
pit board of directors 34 thers 
{ Pat 


R945, ( $149.0 $ 8? 0 

t 05.00 l ‘Bil 6S 06 

a 106.04 8.0K 

Standard red blue or ve “ $6 
a 


Modern Hospital, $19 N. Michigan Ave., 
> 11 Modern Hos- 


(*hicage Published by 
Pub. ¢ Est 19 Subscriptior 
$3. Trir ze, 84% x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Pu ‘ t. Forms « se 15th. Agency 
Circula 9.7723 (zross) 10,276. 
H ta ubcriber ncluding sana- 
ipt dept heads, et i,2 
it health and first aid stations, 544 
irchit ts, 781; h pital supply deals 
nd mfrs $53: others 763. Rates 
I 1 Page Page % Pas 
£994 00 €176.00 e105 06 
¢ ae 151.00 iy 
] ie 1°6 ) { 
! <Q 


(lub Manag 
I ! Pub 








{1 T T t iva Dileé Rate 
I “ Pa 4 Page 
SIRS ( 11 ¢ 604 
‘ 40) { gt } 5.0 
TO 10. 08 





Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave 
ished by \hrens 
Subscription $4 


Hotel 
New York 13 Pub 


rr ize 84 x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published LOtl Forn close 15t) 
\g~ency discount 15-2 
Circulatior S,.S04; (gross) 9,263. 
rwhning d managing group 6,570 
vd I e groul 13 dept execu 
es 32 other employe and allied 
roups 14 others 1,349 tates 


% Page % Page 
| $300.00 $150.00 $ 765 
used in Hote 
Manage- 


5.00 
Discount based on space 
Mar and Restaurant 


ment 


igement 


19 








puke 
pare } 
+ par ‘ ) 
Standard red, $75; bleed, $ 
Hotel Monthly, | . W ker Dr., Cl 
izo 6 | ed 1 John Wills Ine 
Est 184% Sul ript n, $ Trin ize 
S\x1I I 7x10 Published 
] ! } r tl Ame vy di 
int 
Cireulat 7.180; ere ) 7.634 
owning rageir eI ip 1,477 
f 1 r' i 0; dept. execu 
tix g slows Rf , ed 
u | r § Rate 
l ‘ l , 4 | ike 
1 ea €$140.00 $ 85.01 
‘ ; ] if ron 
] } 1 “ 6000 
Standard red } I 5 
liotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt 
Ave New York 17 Pub hed by Ahrens 
Publishing Ce st. 1875. Subscription 
$4 Trin ize l ex1l5% Type page 
‘4x14 Pu ished Saturday Forms 
‘ ru da Agency discounts 15 
Circulatior 5824; (gross) 6.586. 
Owning ind managing 3,780 dept 
execs 4 f d service 159; other em 
ploves and a ed groups so¥ others 
1,019 Rate 
rime | Page Page % Page 
’ $250.00 $185.50 $ 95.50 
! 1 0 157.50 84.50 
‘ 190.00 140.50 73.00 
TAR O 12 75 62.00 
Official Steamship and Airways Guide, 
299 Madison Ave New York 17. Pub 
lished by Transportation Guides Inc 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $8. Trim size 


x12. Type page, 8%x11l. Published Ist 
Forms close 20t) Agency discounts 
15-0 
Circulation 2.401; (gross) 2.744, 
Travel agencle and employes 108 
others, 38: Rate 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
H 155.00 8500 50.00 
12 135.00 75.00 15.00 


@ 





Seuthern Hotel Journal, 1111 Grahan 
Bldg Jacksonville Fla Est 1920 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 75/6x10%. Published 25th. Forms 
lose 10th Agency discounts 15-2 
Circulation 2.5.38; (gross), 2,983. 
Owning and managing, 1,718: dept. ex 
ecutives and other hotel emploves,. 307 
others ‘74 Rates 
rime | Page Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
‘ on 0 55.00 4 oo 
l s ) 50.00 28.00 
Color, $ bleed 0 





Tourist Court Journal, 107 S. First St 
Temp rex Est 1937 Subscription, 
size S'oxl1l% Type page 
shed 25th pre Forms close 
d unt, 15-0. Circulation 
), 5.784. Owners, operators 

‘ 137 thers ‘77. Rates 
rimes Pas Page % Page 
$ ) $129.01 $ 00 
' 14 ) 110.00 in oo 
] ( SoOoO0 ts 00 

Standard red blue, $30: bleed. $30 
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Industrial Distribution, formerly Mill 
WW i?nd St New York 18 

! ! MceCraw-H Pub ¢ 

Est 1 S ript I $ I nm iz 
S\x I ix! \ r ntl 


issue, the Mid-December Product Ref- 
erence Number, is a directory in the 
regular magazine format Published 
ist week prec. month of issue Forms 
lose Ist N.LA.A statement on re- 
quest Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation 10,925; (ross), 2,209. 
Industria distributors and employes 
1053; mfrs agents and salesmen, 975; 
frs 70 others, 167. Rates l page 
$285 2 pages $270 t pages, $255; 6 
pages $245 8S pares $240 12 pages 
$2995 18 page S910 { pages, $200 
Standard colors, yellow, orange, greet 
red. blu $50 page bleed, $37.50 page 
pread, $50 
INSURANCE 
Agents Forum, 164 N. Schuyler Ave 


Kankakee, Ill. Published by Shirley E 
Moisant Est 1928 


Subscription $1 
Type page 7T4x9% Published Ist 
Forms close Oth Agency discounts 
none 
Circulation 1.856; (gross), 1,905. 
Agents and brokers 1.044: companies, 
officers, managers, et« 277; adjusters, 
raters, et« 136 field men, 218 others 
185. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
] $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
12 5.00 °7 00 18.00 
Casualty Insuror, 175 W. Jackson Blivd., 
Chicago 4 Published by The National 
Underwriter Co Est. 1923 Subscrip 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 
7x10 Published 15th Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts, non-insurance, 13-2 
Circulation, 7,466; (gross), 7,656. In- 
surance agents. brokers and solicitors, 
6,945 nsurance companies and officials, 
$44; others, 117 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
$140.00 $ 85.00 $ 65.00 
f 106.66 60.00 45.00 
12 100.00 53.33 37.50 
Color, $100; bleed, $5 
Insurance Field, 131 W. Main St., Louis- 
ville 2, Ky Est. 1899. Subscription, $3 


per edition. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type 
page, 7x10. Fire and Casualty Edition 
published every other Friday Life 
Edition published alternate Fridays 
Forms close Friday preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 

Circulation Life Edition, 5 @85; 
(gross), 7.523. Agents brokers, solici- 
tors, 3.204; general agents, 1,313: oth- 
ers 511 Fire and Casualty Edition, 


6.196: (eross), 8,031, Agents. brokers 


solicitors, 4,664; companies, officials and 
emplovees, 817; fleld men, 242; others, 
335 Rates, either edition 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $172.00 $ 93.00 $ 50.00 
13 120.00 68.00 27.00 
an 104.00 58.00 33.00 
The Insurance Record, Texas gank 
Bide Dallas 2, Tex. Published by In- 
surance tecord Co Est 1934 Sub- 
cription, $2. Trim size, 8%4%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Thursday. Forms 
close weeks previous Agency dis 
counts 15-0 

Circulation, 3,668: (gross). 3.763. Ins 
agents, brokers »677; companies, offi- 
cers and managers 444 others 178 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 125.00 $ 67.50 $ 

1° 1 I, Oo 682.00 

& 2 2910.00 1,235.00 

640.00 ORO_00 





Insurance Salesman, P.0.B. 564, 1142 N 
Meridian St Indianapolis 6. Published 
by Rough Notes Co Inc Est 1889 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type pare 7x10. Published Ist Forms 
‘ ‘ tt) \geney adiscount 15-0 
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Cire. 
Life ir 
tors, 3 
Times 
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Life Insurance Selling, 


Louis Published by Life Insu 
Pub. Co Est 1925 Subscriptior $ 
Trim size 84x11 Type page , 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. A 
discounts, 15-0 
Circulatior 2.564; (gross) 12,932. 
Life insurance agents broker! ur 
solicitors 11,471: general agents 
companies and office employes 
others, 279. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 y 
1 $220.00 $140.00 $ & 
4 175.00 115.00 ‘ 
12 150.00 95 00 
Local Agent, The, 408 Olive St St 
Louis Published by Commerce , 
Co Est. 1929. Subscription, $2 
size, 84x11. Type page, 7x10. Publ 
Ist Forms close 20th Agency 
counts, 15-0 
Circulation, 9,036; (gross), 9,430. | 
surance agents, brokers and soli r 
8.817; others, 241. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Tage 
1 $160.00 $ 95.00 $ 604 
H 130.00 75.00 is 
12 120.00 7o.00 j 
The National Underwriter (Other thar 
Life), 175 j Jackson Blivd., Chicag 
4. Published by National Underwriter 
Co. Est 1897. Subscription, $5. Tri: 
size, 10%x13. Type page, 9%x12. Put 
lished Thursday. Forms close Tuesda 
Agency discounts, non-insurance, -. 
Circulation, 2.833; (gross), 12,068 
Insurance companies, officials, execu 


tives and home office employes, 1,48 
traveling fieldmen, 1,621; local agents 
brokers and solicitors, 7,978; adjuster 
and raters, 1,429; others, 321. Rates 
Times %% Page \% Page 

l $ 150.00 0 
13 1,395.00 R400 
26 2,245.00 1,500.0 
52 3,280.00 2.245.( 
Color 
The National Underwriter (Life Insu 
ance Edition), 175 W. Jackson Bly 
Chicago 4. Est. 1897. Subscription, § 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9%' 
12 Published Friday Forms 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, nor 
surance, 13-2 

Circulation, 8,619; (gross), 8,779 
Agents and brokers, 2,918 ger 
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Color, $100 
Rough Notes, P.O.B. 564, 1142 N. Mer 
ian St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. Publ 
by tough Notes Co Inc. Est 8 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. For 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-( 
Circulation, 15,497; (gross), 16,46 
Agents, brokers and solicitors, 1°,] 
companies, general agents, etc., 
others, 779. Rates 

rimes 1 Page % Page 4 g 
l $190.00 $100.00 $ 

6 162.50 R500 

12 147.50 77.50 
The Standard, 89 Broad St., Bost: 
Published by the Standard Put 
Est. 1865. Subscription, $3. Trim s” 
814x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published Ft 
day. Forms close Tuesday. Agency d 
counts, 15-0 
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ulation, 3.276; (gross), 3,598. 
g 2,516; others, 790. Rates 

1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.08 
63.46 37.69 19.23 

57.69 31.37 18.08 

oo 

taderwriters’ Review, 527 7th St... Des 
I ’, lowa. Est. 1893. Published by 
i De Puy. Subscription, $1. Trim 
sx1l1%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 

lst Forms close 20th. Agency 

s, 15-0 

llati 4,221; (gross) 41.732. 

é igents, brokers and solici 
4,180 nsurance companies, gen 
agent etc., 135; others 99 
Page ~ Page 4 Page 
$125.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 

5 00 65.00 10.00 

Rn 00 60.00 35 00 


JEWELRY AND OPTICAL GOODS 


imerican Horologist & Jeweler, 1549 








iwrence St.. Denver 2, Colo. Published 
Robert Pub. Co. Est. 1934 Subscrip- 
n, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x 
"4. Published 15th. Forms close 15th 
r Agency discounts, 15-2 
ulatior 15.399; (gross) 16.022, 
ers, 8.5 wholesalers and mfrs., 
§ thers, 5,517. Rates 
l Page % Page Page 
$120.00 $ 65.00 $ 37.50 
110.00 60.00 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Sandard red, $25 bleed, $10 
Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone, 100 E 
ffnd St.. New York 17, N. Y. Published 
y Chilton Co Inc. Est 1869. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
age, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
th Agency discounts, 15-0 
Ci llation, IS,S513 (gross), 20,259. 
tetailers 14.834; wholesalers 1,455; 
nanufacturers 1,657; others, 712. 
alt —_ 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
f 180.00 100.00 55.00 
2 160.00 90.00 sn. a0 
Star rd vellow, green, red, blue, $100: 
Jewelry, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


Published by Ellis Publications, Inc 
Est 444. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
5% X11 5% Type page, 7x10. Published 
st d 15th. Forms close 21 days pre- 
di Agency discounts, 15-0. 
C ulation 14,170; (gross), 15.265. 
ers 11051; wholesalers, 1,390: 
anufacturers, 1,798; others, 205 
it 
1 Page \, Page \% Page 
$160.00 $ 87.50 $ 52.00 
9 120.00 75.00 412.50 
<4 1°0.00 70.00 10.00 
Star rd yellow or blue. $75: bleed. $20 
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Dry: aning Industries, 9 FE. 38th St.. 
‘ew rk 16. Published by Moore Dry- 
eee & Pubs., Inc. Est. 1946. Subscrip- 
‘10F Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
ixit iblished 15th. Forms close 25th 
Ager discounts, 15-0 

De 4 ation, 11.194; (gross), 12.506. 
pry aners and dyeing plants, 8,259; 
“TS. and dealers, 394; others, 2,967 
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Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page , Page 
1 $250.00 $190.00 $110.00 
6 220.00 165.00 90.00 
12 190.00 145.00 80.00 
Standard red, blue, yellow, green $55; 
bleed, $25 
Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St New York 
16. Published by Moore Laundry Pubs 
Ine Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trin 
size, 8% x11 5 Type page 7x10. Pub 
lished Ist Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts, 15-0 
Circulation 6,754; (gross) 7,663. 
Commercial power laundries, 4,180; ir 
Stitutional, 258; equipment and sup 
Plies, 1,354; others 145. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 6 Page 
1 $220.00 $180.00 $105.00 
6 190.00 150.00 RO 00 
12 165.00 135.00 70.00 
Standard red, greet blue, vellow, $50 
bleed, $25 
National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 E. 45th 
St., New York 17. Published by R. H 
Donnelley Corp. Est 1910. Subscrip 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published list. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 15,396; (gross), 16,167. 
Drycleaning and dyeing plants, 11,546; 
others, 4,290. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $280.00 $200.00 $140.00 
6 245.00 170.00 115.00 
12 210.00 140.00 90.00 
Standard red, blue, yellow, $65: bleed, 


$20 
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Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, 


121 Second St., San Francisco 5. Calif 
Published by Miller Freeman Publica- 
tions. Est. 1913. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2.289; (gross), 2.521. 
Combined laundry and dry cleaning 
Plants, 303; dry cleaning plants, 1,107: 
power laundries, 404; others, 477 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$175.00 $100.00 $ 65. 00 
6 150.00 R500 55.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Sta 


ndard red, $35 


® @ 


Starchroom Laundry Journal, 304 E 
45th St.. New York 17. Published by 


bleed, £15 


teuben H. Donnelley Corp. Est. 1893 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 


5th 
Circulation, 


close 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 


7,104; (gross), 7.680, 


ower laundries, 5.104; institutional, 

118; equinment and _ supplies, 778 

others, 1,180 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $210.00 $150.00 $110.00 
6 185.00 130.00 90.00 
12 160.00 110.00 70.00 

Standard red, blue or yellow, $45: 


bleed, $20 


LUMBER 


@ 


Timberman, 
Portland 5, 


@ 


The, 519 S. W. Park 
Ore. Published by The 


Ave., 
Tim 


berman Est 1899 Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%4%x11\4%. Type nave, 7x10 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
109th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


S573 
loggers 


(gross), 9.616, 
and wood-work- 


Circulation, 
Lumber mfrs., 


ing. 5441; wholesalers, retailers and 
exporters, 1,118; others, 1,740. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $2°5.00 $140.90 $ 89.00 
6 200.00 1°0.00 70.00 
12 175.00 100.00 60.00 
Standard red, $60: bleed, $25 


1948 


@ 


West Coast Lumberman, 71 Columbia 
St., Seattle 4, Wash Published by 
Miller Freeman Vublications. Est. 1889 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x1l', 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 28th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation S,060; (gross), S.70s, 
Mfrs., loggers and woodworking, 6,055 
wholesalers and _ retailers 45 ma 
chinery and eqpt mfr and dealers 
657: others, 802 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $150.00 S vo_00 
h 200.00 125.00 ROO 
12 165.00 105.00 65.00 
Yellow, red, $50; blue, orange, $70 


bleed, $15 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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Factory Management and Maintenance, 


330 W 42nd St... New York 18, N 
Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc. Est. 1891. For plant operating 


officials in all manufacturing industries 


Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x11%4 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist week 
Forms close Ist prec for copy, 5th 
prec. for plates. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation 51,234; (gross), 53,649. 
Companies, 6,068: factory mers. and 
supts., 22.813; assistant mers and 
supts., mechanical, electrical and main 
tenance supts., engineers, 10,823; pro- 
duction, design and construction engi- 
neers, 3.584; cost control heads, time 
and motion engineers, 3,788; others, 4, 
224. 


Rates per year—1 page, $660; 2 pages, 
$650 per page; 4 pages, $640 per page; 
6 pages, $610; 8 pages, $600; 12 pages, 
} pages, $565; 24 pages, $560 

vellow orange, red, blue 


bleed, $65 


Industrial Relations, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. Published by Dartnell 
Corp. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x 
Published 15th 


Standard 
green, $100; 


11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. 


(gross), 6,551. In- 


Circulation, 5.601; 
officers and ex- 


dustrial establishments 


ecutives, 5,044; others, 467. Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $100.00 
6 170.00 90.00 75.00 
12 150.00 80.00 65.00 

Standard color, $50; bleed, $30 
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Instruments, incorporating Aviation In- 


struments, 1117 Wolfendale St., N.S 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. Pub'ished by Instru- 
ments Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, 


Type page, 7x10 
close 20th. N.I 
Agency dis- 


$3. Trim size, 8%4x11% 
Published 15th. Forms 


A.A. statement on request 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, 10.715; (gross), 11,289. 
Companies, officers and mers., 2,201; 
engineers, instrument depts., supts., 3 


Rates 1 page, $300: 


pages, $219 


others. 3,680 
$260; 12 


460; 
6 pages, 


Standard red, $75; bleed, $30 
Manufacturers Record, 109 Market PIL., 


Baltimore 3 Published by Manufac- 
turers Record Pub. Co. Subscription, $3 
Trim size. 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 5.089; (gross), 8.794, Man- 


ufacturers, 2,343: utilities, 585; engi- 

neers and contractors, 449; mfrs 

agents, supply houses and dealers, 267; 

finance, 270; others, 1,120. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $105.00 $ 52.50 
6 190.00 190.00 52.50 
12 180.00 95.00 50.00 
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National Petroleum News, 1213 W. 3rd 
S leveland 13, Published by National 
etroleum Pub Co Est 1909 Sub 
ription, $5. Trim size, 814,x11%. Type 
ag 7x10 Published Wednesday 
rms close 2 weeks preceding. N.1.A.A 
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s, 15-1 
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Bide M’allas 1, Tex. Published by Pe- 
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Fibre Containers, 228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago Published by Board Products 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3.50 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74%4x10% 
Published 22nd Forms close 25th 
N.LA.A, statement on request. Agency 


discounts, 13-2 
Circulation, 1,924; (gross), 2,226. Pa 





perboard mills, 652; mfrs., 469; others 
812. Rates 
Times | Page » Page \% Page 
| $170.00 $115.00 $ 70.00 
6 1230.00 90.00 51.00 
12 110.00 75.00 $23.00 
Standard red, $40: bleed, 6° 
Modern Packaging, 122 E {2nd St 
New York 17 Published by Modern 
Packaging Corp Est. 1927 Subscrip 
tion, $5. Trim size, 84x11%. Type page 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th 
N.LA.A. statement on request Agency 
discounts, 15-0 
Circulation 12.526; (gross), 14,314, 
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of paper products, paper boxes, 2,507 
machinery. 1,236; printers and lithog- 
raphers, 719; consultants designers, 
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tom packagers, 130 jobbers, retailers 
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Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $300.00 $180 00 $100.00 
6 275.00 160.00 90.00 
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Standard colors, $60; bleed, $30 
Modern Packaging Encyclopedia for 
1949, formerly Packaging Catalog, 122 


KE. 42nd St., New York 17. Published by 
Packaging Catalog Corp Est 1929 
Subscription, $6.50. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published Sept 
Forms close April 15 Agency dis- 
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Circulation, 1946-47 edition, 8,003; 
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Rates—% page, $115; % page, $200; 1 
page $300; 2 pages, $590; 4 pages 
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1. Published by Haywood Pub. Co. Est 
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men Subscription, $3. Trim size, 5% x 
8 Type page $56 x6 % Published 
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page, $95: 6 pages, $90; 13 pages, $85; 
26 pages, $75: 52 pages, $65 
Standard red, green, blue, yellow, $25 
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Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 537 5 
Dearborn St., Chicago Published by 
Trade Review Co. Est. 1883. For the 
paint, varnish and lacquer manufactur 
ing industry Subscription, $3 Trim 
size, 8%4xll%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished every other Thursday Forms 
close 10 days preceding. N.I.A.A. state 
ment on request Agency discounts 
15-0 
Circulation 2.227 (gross) 2,525. 
Paint and varnish mfrs., 886; raw ma 
terials mfrs.. 408: chemists and supts 
15: others, 600. Rates 
Times | Page , Page Page 
1 $ 97.75 $ 58.50 * 35.00 
13 9°? O00 55.00 33.00 
°6 RO.50 18.00 28.50 
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The Paper Industry and Peper weer 
’ub 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 0 

lished by Fritz Publications, Inc. Est 

1919. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%&x 

11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 

Forms close Ist Agency discounts, 

15-2. N.LA.A. statement on request 
Circulation 7,637; (gross) S,485. 

Paper and pulp manufacturing, 6,916; 

others, $11. Rates 

Times 1 Page Page , Page 
l $75.00 STL $ 77.50 
6 205.00 112.56 67.50 
] 185.00 45 00 7.50 


Standard red, $60 bleed, $ 
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The Paper Mill Broadway, 


News, 1440 


New York 18. Published by L. D. Post, 
Inc. Est. 1878. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 7x10. Trim size, 8%x11% Pub 
lished Saturday Forms close 10 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 3,215; (gross) 4,711. 


130 


Paper and pulp manufacturing, 2 

others, 1,170. Rates 

Times 1 Page lo Page % Page 

l $135.00 $ 80.01 $ 50.00 

13 110.00 65.00 10.00 
26 100,00 55.00 35.00 
52 90.00 50.00 30.00 

Standard color, $50; bleed, 15 
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Huron St Chicago 


Paper Sales, 22 E 
Pub. Co 


11, Ill. Published by Davidson 

Est. 1940. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
854x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th Forms close 20th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 4.200; (gross), 41,059. 
Jobbers, execs and salesmen, 3,817; 
paper mills, converters and allied in 
dustries, 366; others, 119 tates 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 14, Page 

1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 

a 150.00 &5.00 50.00 

12 125.00 75.00 $5.00 
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Journal, 15 W ‘7th St 
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New York 19. Published by Lockwood 
Trade Journal Co. Est. 1872. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 844x114. Type page, 
7x10. Published Thursday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, 15-0 
N.LA.A,. statement on request 
Circulation 7427; (gross), 8,249. 
Paper and pulp manufacturing, 3,270; 
machinery and supply 1,347; con- 
verters, 816; others, 1,922. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4, Page 
l $175.00 $100.00 $ 75.00 
13 135.0 75.00 50.00 
26 1: 70.00 45.00 
52 1 60.00 35.00 
Standard red, blue, green, yellow 


brown or orange, $50: bleed, 15% 
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» . , : a —s Southern Power and Industry, Pach. § 
Pulp and Paper, formerly Pacific I og © @ tree Bldg., Atlanta 5, Ga. Published byl 12 
e » . 


and Paper Industry 71 Columbia St : . 
. : . ' ~e. W R Smith Pub. Co 2st. 1904, Sub. Bstan 
Seattle 1 Wash Published by Miller Modern Plasties, 122 E 12nd St.. New a Re 3. T+ A a BE maT? ] a 
Freeman Publicatior Est 1927. Sub- York 17. Published by Modern Plastics, ao tote Published sath are: 4 Ypee 
scription, $4. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type Ine Est. 1924. Subscription, $5. Trim close 7t Agency discounts, 15-2. _ 
PASSO, E10 Published 25th pre Form ze, S'4xll\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- Circulatior 12,771; (gross) 15,673 
< e ist. Agency di int ] t} Forms clos¢ ird preceding. Bngineering dept. heads. 6.582: s poses 
Circulation, 2,997; (gross) 4,068, \eency di ints, 15-0 xecutives farms » 989 one ting primes 
Paper ind pulp mf ‘ other Circulatior 17.657; (gross), 20,123. taff 2174 others. 749 ~ ees MYor! 
1 OR Rate Mfr 724 architects, engineers, de- tha } pages, $240: 6 pages, $ io MMott 
Ti 1 Pa Pa Page lib . oa a ce wh searchers, 1,364; pages S190 tf pages $180 ( 
i ‘1 $11 : . ’ ibraris schoo colleges and trade Standard red. $60: bleed. $40 
. , "100 ¢ ee an I ! der extruders, lami- 
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Page 4 Page : _- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY — York 16. Published by Moore-Robbinsh— 
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— Trim siz x12. Type page, 7x10 t 
lished 10th Forms close 25th. Ag 
Modern Plastics Encyclopedia for 1949, commission 15% on space only 10 
formerly Modern Plastics Catalog, 122 net 30 Publist 
fond St., New York 17. Published Circulation, 9,428; (gross), 10,293,h¢* 
Phe Camera, 306 N. Cl St.. Balti , Catalog Corporation. Est Printing firms and execs., 7,541; equip-Bé 
, ' , , rhe Camera. I 141 Subscription $8.50 rrim_ size, nent, 695; others, 1,204. Rates 
. theese ca eeription, § Prin =e May. 13 ype pes age Published Time 1 Page 16 Page ; Page 
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'4 190.00 115.00 65.00 
52 160.00 100.00 60.00 
Color $65: bleed, 20%. 


@ 


Cotton Trade Journal, Cotton Exchange 


‘ 


Bldg., Memphis 3. Published by Cotton 
Trade Journal, Inc. Est. 1901. Subscrip 
tion, $5. Trim size, 18x23, Type page, 
1614x211. Published Friday. Forms close 
Thursday Agency disceunts, 15-2 


Circulation, 3,042; (gross), 5,579. Mer 
chants, shippers and buyers, $19; bro- 
kers, 249 gzinners, 754 growers P24 


others, 1,701 
Rates $3.60 per column inch; 6 mos., 
$3.00: 12 mos $2.40 


© 


Daily News Record, 7 I. 12th st New 
York 3 Published by Fairchild Pub 
lications Est. 1892. Subscription, $15 
Type page, 105 x16% Published Mon- 


Forms close 5 p.m., 3 


day thru Friday 
Agency discounts, 15-0 


days preceding 


Circulation, 21,200; (gross), 22,280. 
Manufacturers, 9,482 retailers, 3,646; 
wholesalers, 5,749; others, 2,532 Rates 

Open, per line, $0.60: 1,000 lines, 
$0.52 5.000 lines $0.43 10.000 lines, 
$0.40; 30.000 lines, $0.35 


® 


Rayon and Synthetic Textiles, 303 5t) 
Ave., New York City 16 Published by 
Rayon Pub. Corp. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $5 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. state 


ment on request. 


Circulation, 3,826; (gross), 4,879. Tex- 


tile mfrs. and executives, 1,658; over- 
seers, designers, master mechanics, 
322: machine and mill supply mfrs 
dealers, 363: others, 1,370. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$170.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 150.00 85.00 50.00 
12 130.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard red, $60; bleed, 10% 


@ 


Textile Bulletin, 
Published by Clark 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim 


@ 


Charlotte l N Cc 
Pub. Co. Est. 1911 
size, §%x11% 


Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts 15-2 
N.I.A.A. statement on request 


S,S24. 


(x2ross) 
executives, PA 
and master me 
overseers second 


Circulation, 5,654; 
Textile plants and 
overseers, designers 
chanics, 1,57 ass't 





hands, etc., 2,790; others, 626. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page “44, Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 125.00 75.00 $5.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 
Color, $40; bleed, 10° 


@ 


Cotton, 


@ 


Textile Industries, formerly 
Peachtree KBldge., Atlanta 5 Published 
by W. R. C. Smith Pub, Co. Est. 1898. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x11\%4 


Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close Sth Agency discounts 15-2. 
N.LA.A. statement on request 


29 





Subset 


Est. 1922 ‘ublishing Co. Est. 1916 


re Ine : 
‘rim size Si4x1l1%. Type 


$5. Trim size 8% x11% ° 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms Published Ist Forms clo 
Agency discounts, 15-2 N.ILA.A. statement on request 
10.5723 rro 11,848, discounts, 15-2 
(gross), 13.9 
l dustrial plants, contract 
vernment and job shops 1.176: welding 
research ment mfrs., jobbers, 1,241; wel 
technica schools, libraries 
g6 ervice industries ind £0 
other "96. Rates 
Time Page % Page 
S2ou0 00 


Circulation 


5 on 
166.67 


150.00 


Textile Woerld, 


| 


U. S. GOVERNMENT WOOD-WORKING 


© cos coms © 


Army and Navy Journal, 


WW 


Weed Preducts, 431 5S Dea 
C Published by Lumbe 
— 1929 Ty 

7x10. 1 

10th \ge 


tateme 


and door 
furniture 
aw al | 


ther 


TIRES AND RUBBER 


© 


lire, Battery A&A Accessory 


Y 


TOO, 
W ood-Worker, 

St Indi pol 

itl ; est 


TRANSIT INDUSTRY 


© ; 


Bus Transportation, W l 
. { , nee 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, November 





